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' For that purpoſe breaks with his Kzzezzx, when he has got 
from her all ſhe has togive e Page E 
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Continued, He begins his ſcheme fucceſsfully, by ſtealing - 
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mind, and the different manner of breeding men aud borſes, 
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—— many 4 — which might have had ——_—= 
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bim, and all farther trouble about bim. He continues to 
dupe him till the laſt moment, when his eyes are opened, and 
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and forced: to be content with vd. which he purſues through 
thick and thin. An unhappy event gives him an opportunity 
of ſhowing his, ingratitude to his late patron, on the merit of 
which he riſes to higher power than ever, which he wiſely ex- 
erts behind the curtain, and leaves nis roots to bear the 
blame. * An account of the juſt fruits of fo much ſucceſs con- 
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lawyers to RN client's ſpirits. For the adrantage 
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ment of marriage, ener penalty. The event of 


lau- ſuit ſhows the prudence of this precautian. She is 5 


her lover flies off, and ſhe foes him for the penalty of his en- 
gat ement. He begs the money among his friends, and then 
by a nice fineſſe. plays her own game back upon her, and flings 
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cbrynl makes ſome out- of- the- wa remarks on matrimony. | 


Deſeription and hiſtory of his new (maſter. vindi- 
cates his uſing a common expreflion. His maſter's firſt rife 
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es his ſcheme of allenating the Coro 's-regard from his 
ily, of which he gives a proof, of a. moſt extraordinary da- 

ture. A remarkable inftarice of Chryfal's maſter's talents for : 

a particular kind of wit, with. a ſtrikitig account of the worthy 


manner in which he and his fur aſſoeiate acquitted themſtloes 
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. the methods which Chryſal's maſter took to obviate 


the eſſects of his rzincieat's reſentment, with the character 
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ain the Covonert's. will. Chryſal's maſter over-ſhootss 
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A&A modeſt method of ſeeking fame. Chryſal's maſter confirms 
_ himſelf in-bis reſolution to gratify an.uncommon curioſity, by 
a great example. The judicious and learned manner in which 
_ he, claſſed and entered his new acquiſitions... Curious remark 
on the value of books. He goes to an action, where he makes 
= , , an extraordinary purchaſe. Chryſal changes his ſervice for 
chat of the Auclioncer. Specimen and effeC of his new maſ- 
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An unfavoury accident. tops him ſhort: in bis harangue. He 

. turns off the jeſt with another, and accounts learnedly for 

. what has happened. The real cauſe and conſequence of that 
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| ont" ay afrentiry. He u kt 
girl in a travelling -waggon, and changes his appearance 
miſſion to her“ 
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"*the obliging diſpoſition of the waggoner. He purſues his de- 
Ben, by paying uncommon civility to his miſtreſs's mother. 
Con ve behaviour of the company. Chryfal's maſ- 
S ker yeh art ry, ee ante Si 
Dis paſſion, ar n en they are 
Axe to be them luckily hits off i 
— Las 182 
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. company,, who boaſts of | curious acquaintance with bim in 
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Chrylal wakes ſome refletions, not Kkely to to be N regarded. 
E lady, whoſe father inter- 

© poſes unpolitely, and makes ſome out-of-the-way obj 
Chryſal's maſter hits upon- a ſcheme for getting over 
He propoſes marriage on certain terms, which are 
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n makes indy raced Not Hatisfied with 
wife for love, he wants another for money. - He propoſes 
matter to his wife, r 
- ſcheme ; in which, deep as it is laid, he ortificati 
to find himſelf anticipated, and his turned 
Chryſfal's 
Chryſal 
204 
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CHAP. I. 


CrarYSAL continues the account of 1 the members. The. 
hiftory of a remarkable perſon is given for a re- 
markable purpoſe. His pleaſures bring him into 
diftreſs, from which he extricates imſe „ by mat 
ing them ſubſervient to his interęſt, and gert into a 

good KEEPING. Not content with tas mother, he 
caſts his eye upon the daughter alſo, but is tif ap- 

pointed, and forced to tale up with a ſhare of ber 

fortune, for procuring her in marriage for another. 
He reſolves to be a GREAT Max; and, for that 
purpoſe, breaks with his KEEPER, when ” has 
got from her all ſhe had to give. 


NE of the moſt ſpecious arguments Aged 
againſt the obligation to virtue, is the ſucceſs 


that i is often obſerved to attend the violation of it, 
Vol. IV. | A . in 
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2 CHRYSAL: Or, the 
in de ts of the world. Of this you 


ſee the ſtrongeſt inftance which this age has af- 
forded, in chat man wh fits at the left hand 


' the Aerion wrapped up in the cnſciqumeſs « 


his own importance, and * contemptuouſly * 


at the company around iow, while they belive 


he is joining in their midrh.. 


A particular account of bis life would lead in- - 


to too grem a tengrh. It would ſeem 4 ſatire on 
mankind, rather than a detail of the actions of 


one man. However, as a ſhort ſketch of it may 


be of advantage, by unveiling this myſtery in the 
conduct of heaven, and proving the inſufficiency 
of the Higheſt proſperity to confer happineſs, even 
in the hour of attainment, hen that proſperity 
is not founded in, and procured by, virtue, I will 


jult run over the great heads of his ſtory, with 


that brevity which the n of — ſub- 


ject naturally dictares. 
The opening of his life gave no proſpect of his 


= excels, ſoon difipated a ſmall patrimony ; 


| Yank, ts ow earning, _ to ſtare him 1 in 


N * — 1 caſt of a man's mind i is in nothing 
0 hn ew ly ſhown, than in the expedients he 

. to extrieate him from 
| of quitting the vices which had 
8 into e kg ment, he reſolved, 
on th alarm, to build bis hopes of fortune 
on them, by purſui Dee in 4 different manner. 
Experienced in all the myſteries of intrigue, he 


fore, 
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| profent, exalted ſtation. - Pleaſure, in every licen-. 
ardly entered into man's eſtate, when | 


w that age and deformity will purchaſe plea- 
en, for which youth and beauty expect to be 
— if not even paid, Unrefirained, theres . 


LY 
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_ expended on the-gratification of his own. 
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Tore, by | 
directly determined to fix upon 
male of the former claſs; and never doubted mak- 
ing ber paſſion repay him manifold, what he had 


. be 


I fee the abhorrence with which the mention 
of ſuch a ſcheme ftrikes you. | Venal proſtitution 
in the female: ſex, though cut of from every other 
method of prolonging a wretched exiſtence, is the 


loweſt fate to which it can fink. What then can 


be faid of a man, who, uncompelled by ſuch irre- 
fiſtible neceſſity, voluntarily gives up the digni 


- of his nature, and; hiring himſelf to be the ſlave 
of luſts, Which are a difgrace to it, contentedly 


ee , . 


Eats the bread of infain 
wants a name for fuck 


VI. 
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This hopeful feheme',was 90 ſwoner formed, 
than carcied into execution. As his character 


ained him eaſy acceſs to all ſuch as were proper 
or his purpoſe, he immediately 


Huſband had left the accumulated wealt 

veral ages of fuccefsful induſtry. Such à quarry 
engaged all his attention in the purſuit. He paid 
His addreſſes to her, though deſtitute of every thing 
that could raife natural defire, with fo much alſi- 


4 warmth, that ſhe readily received him 
into her good graces; and, in return for the plea 
Jure ſbe found 7 5 A 


in Bit converſation, laviſhed her for- 


tune upon him, with -a profuſion that even ex- 


 reeded his hopes. © 


From the principle on which he ſet out, it ma 
be judged, that he did not negle& to improve ſuc 
an opportunity of Arr. his broken fortune, 
and laying up à fund for a future day, out of the 
everſtowing of her untimely fondneſs. 
Y | A2 
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But, un- 
bounded 


ſome wealthy fe- 3 


Bugled out an ode 
_ dowapger, in whoſe diſpoſal the dotage of a e 12 
h of few _- 
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bounded as her generoſity. was, he was far from 
being content, while any thing farther remained; 
poſſibly to be got from her. Beſides the great 
wealth which was direQly in her power, a very 
large eſtate was, by family ſettlements, to deſcend 
to an only*daughter whom ſhe had by her huſ- 
band. As ſoon therefore as her. modeſt lover had: 
got poſſeſſion of the former, his heart yearned for 
the latter alſo, with as much meſs as-if his; 
wants were only increaſed by his acquiſitions. 
But though he was ſeldom long at a loſs for 
means to accompliſh any thing he had in view, as 
be was under no reſtraint from principle in the 
choice of them, there was . in his way 
here, which all the fertility of his genius could 
not ſurmount. This was, his connection with the 
mother, the nature of. which 5 well knew would: 


never let her conſent. to a ſcheme deſtructive of 
itſelf; for he had no fear of her making oppoſi- 
tion, from motives of honout or virtue, to any 
thing that did not claſh with that, as he found 
none in his own conſcience even to this, though: 
contrary to the firſt principles of nature. | 
Since he could not therefore get the daughter's. 
whole fortune by marrying her, he reſolved to ex- 
ert his influence on her mother, to give her to 
ſome perſon of his choofing, who ſhould divide it 
with him, as a recompence for making the match. 
For this purpoſe, he pitched upon a near relation 
of his own, who readily gave into the ſcheme, 
though poſſeſſed himſelf of a fortune that placed 
him above the neceſſity of ſtooping to ſuch mean- 
neſs. The conſent of the guardian mother, as he 
foreſaw, was eaſily obtained. She was happy in 
baving ſuch an opportunity of proving her regard 
for him, as well as of removing her daughter 8 ä 
| | > of. 
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ned. et his reach, his attention io whom, while his 
reat ficſt project was in his head, bad not eſcaped her rh 
very jealous notice. MT TE ee © RT TOP TOPIC OR BRIE b 
eng His ſhare of the prize, added to his other gains, 
nuſ- made him now a man of confiderable fortune, 

had and fired him with an ambition of making a figure 
for in the ſtate. Toaccompliſh this, the natural turn 

his; of his mind ſuggeſſed it to bim to 2 into ſome 

« family, the intereſt and ſplendour of which might 


drown the obſcurity of his own original, and af- 
fiſt his hopes. Nor did he r any oppoſi - 
tion to this ſcheme, from the ſame quarter that 
had defeated the ſormer. He had now gotten 
- from her all that ſhe had to give; and the ſame 
priuciple which prompted him to be the hired 
drudge of ber looſe defires, made him find no 
ſcruple to leave her ſervice, when ſhe was no 
longer able to pay the wages of. it. GRIT 
_ Nothing is eafter than to make matter for dif- 
pute. On her expreſſing her reſentment, with the 
aughtineſs which ſhe thought the circumſtanees 
of the connection between them gave her a right 
to aſſume, as ſhe bad on many occaſions before, 
at fomething he had” done with a defign to pro- 
yoke her, his /en/6bility took fire; and, in juſt in- 
dignation at treatment ſo improper for @ man of 
honour to ſubmit to, he bound himſelf by the moit 
dreadful imprecations, to ſhake off fo intolerable 
a yoke for ever, and ſo Fung out of her preſence. 
Fler ſurprize at a behaviour ſo different from 
what he had eyer ſhown before, ſuſpended her re- 
ſentment, and ſhe waited with impatience for a 
repetition of the blandiſhments with which be 
had been accuſtomed to ſooth her anger. But 
= what was her aſtoniſhment to find; that, inſtead 
ol making any advances of the kind, he had actu- 
| TEE OE ally 
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ally withdrawn himſelf from her houſe. This a. 
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larmed her. In the arrogance: of her former ſu- 
periority, the lofs of which ſhe was not yet ſen- 


fible of, ſhe ſent him a peremptory ſummons, to 


attend her directly. But her commands had now 


- Joſt their weight, and ſhe received a refuſal, the 


more cutting for being couched. in cool, . equi- 
vocal politeneſs. This drew on him an epiſtolary 


torrent of upbraidings, expoſtulations, and, at laſt, 


of the moſt tender intreaties ; but all were equal- 
Iy ineffectual. He pleaded his raſh vow, laments 

ed the cruel: obligation of it; and, as ſhe: began 
to be ſoftened by this addreſs, hinted at a ſenſe of 


religion, and even diſtantly. recommended. it to 


her, as the beſt conſolation, under the croſſes and 
afflictions of life. © q*- 

. Such ſentiments from him, eould mean nothing 
but ſneecing inſult. In that light ſhe took. them. 
However, as the nature of the affair made it im - 


proper for her to open her mind too explicitly, ſhe 


reſolved to play his own game back upon him, 
and affect to be convinced by arguments, of which 
ſhe hoped to take advantage at a proper time, 


N 


though in a manner very different from his inten- 


tion in applying them. 


ADVENTURES of a GUINEA. 7 
C. H A. P. II. 5 a R 
Continued. - He. begins his ſcheme ſucceſsfully, by: 
ealing a marriage. His late KEEPER makes.an 

- artful demand all the preſents ſbe had given 
bim, «which he anſwers as artfully. He advances © 
in his ſcheme, by fleps exattly in his character, 
and gets into favour.with a. great perſon. Carr. 
SAL makes Fare remarks on the origin of the af. 
fectiont of the human mind, and the different man- 
ner of breeding men and horſes, with the. conſe- 


quence... , OLI 4. <> 


1X7 HILE ſhe was pleaſing. berſelf with. this 
thought, he had carried the moſt difficult 
part of his ſcheme into execution. The paſſion 
for play, which marks the character of the preſent 
age, though it really counteracts every ſocial vir- 
tue, is yet the means of aſſociating all kinds and 
ranks of people, who have, or even appear to have, 
money to play for. At meetings for this purpoſe, 
he had found means to make an acquaintance with 
a nobleman, who was. ſo pleaſed with his conver- 
fation, ſtudied deſignedly to: pleaſe. him, that he 
admitted him. to an intimacy in his family, which 
he knew ſo well how to improve with one of bis 
daughters, that, in deſpite of the diſparity of age 
and rank, he foon prevailed upon her to crown 


his hopes by a private marriage, as the conſent of 
her family could not be expected. ., _ 
As the immediate fortune of the lady could-not 
be thought an object of mercenary; purſuit, when 
the firſt emotions of reſentment gave place.to re- 
flection, his plea of paſſion was admitted as ar 
gxcule, tor this violation of the ſacred. laws of hoſ; 


paitality 3 
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pitality ; and his wife's father unknowingly com 
| pleted his deſign, by exerting. all his intereſt, 
1 . _ which was very great, to advance him in the ſtare. 
18 The ſecrecy with which it had been neceſſary 
for him to conduct this affair, and the rapidity of 
bis macceſs, prevented his late miſlreſs from mak- 
| ing any attempt to defeat it, As ſoon, however, 
_ _ - as the recovered from the firſt ſtroke of her afto=- 
nifhment at the news of his marriage, ſhe pro- 
ceeded to put her ſcheme in execution. Accord- 
imply, ſhe tent him compliments of congratulation 
on this happy fruit of his converſton, exhorting 
him to perſevere in it, and profeſſed ber reſalu- 
tion to imitate his example, and dedicate the re- 
mainder of her days to the duties of virtue and 
| religion; as a proof of which, the propofed to be- 
| gin by reſtoring to her injured daughter as much 
3 polkble of the fortune, which the confidence of 
= het hufband had left in her power, and the had 
Ss:  vunhappily laviſhed, in purſuits, to the criminal 
nature of which he had opened ber eyes. 2 
A4 s all that was not diſſipated beyond recovery, 
was what ſhe had given to dimm, and her reſtoring 
it therefore muſt depend on his making a reſtitu- 
tion to ber firſt, he was not a: moment at a loſs 
for the drift of this extraordinary inftance of pe- 
nitence, not how to treat the account of it. He 
immediately returttied her an anfwer, congratulat- 
ing Her, in bis turn, with ſincerity equal to her 
own,” on ber pions teſolutions, the intention of 
which, he ſaid, would make amends for the im- 
bility of An them into execution, any 
arther- than by ſtinting herfelf to the indiſpen- 
ible neceffaries of life, and laying up the reſt of 
der large income to ſupply the place of the ſums 
Ihe had expended. © ee”: 
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 » Such an anſwer neceſſarily drew on an explana - 
tion, and òf courſe a demand of the ſeveral pre- 
ſents ſhe had made him in the. courſe of their dal . 
lance, and knew he bad laid up, as he lived at 
her expence all the time. This was no more- 
than he expected. He replied therefore, without 
being in the leaſt. diſconcerted, that he looked. 
upon every thing he had received from her not as- 
preſents, but/ payment for the time he had devot- 
ed to attending upon her; and, for that reaſon, 
thought it inconfiſtent with that regard for juſticte. 
which is inſeparable from true piety, for ber to * 
demand ſuch a reſtitution, eſpecially as ſhe muſt | 
be ſenſible that he could not now make it with- 
out doing wrong to his. wife, who. had an un- 
doubted property in every thing that belonged 94 
him; and concluded with deſiting, that a corre. 
pondenee which might be miſunderſtood, and ſo 
diſturb his connubial happineſs, might be dropped 
between them. _ e "0 
This ſufficiently explained the motives of his 
conduct, and the deſpicable fituation which ſne 
had brought herſelf to. However, the was obli- 
ged to acquieſce with the beſt grace ſhe: could, 
without even the poor ſatis faction of revenge z for 
he had taken care to inſert in every paragraph of 
his letters ſuch anecdotes of the connection that 
had been between them, that it was impoſſible for- 
her to ſhow them in order to expaſe him, without 
expoling herſelf at the ſame time to the contempft 
and deteſtation of the world. From this time, 
therefore, all intercourſe beyond that of common 
civility was broken off, between them; though 
ſome conſequences of. their former connection, 
which happened. even after. her death, make _ 
FA of: 
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of the moft firiking parts of his ſtory, as ſhalt be 
obſerved in the proper place. 
© The firſt effays of a man's diſpoſition, tIndidite 
_ the rule by which his whale life will be conduR- 
eff. The intereſt of the family into which he had 
thus ſtolen, had no fooner raiſed Him to ſome de- 
gree of power, than he aſpired to the higheſt; to 
—.— which, he reſolved to purſue a ky. rl ex- 
in his character. This was, to ingratiate 
1 er he regarded not by what means, with 
| one of the firſt: perfonages-in the fate, whoſe in- 
| tereſt he meant to make ve of, as long as it could 
ferve him, and tben fly iu bis fave; to ſhow his in- 
dence, Natare* tad never endowed 15 * * 
with qualificatidns fitter for mw a a purge 
Was every thing to every e gay 1 21 
. Rruck with his wit, * Mie ; with his Slidity, 
While an appearance of candor and fincerity, hat 
_ Hulled fofpicion to fleep, won the confidence of all 
with whom he converſed ; all. which powers of 
Pleaſure were, by a fervility of difpofirion, derived 
rhaps from a ſervile birth, proſtituted to the 
amour of thofe whom he debred to ' pleaſe, | how- 
_ ever contrary to his own, 
I ſee your erte at wif on. that 252 fer: 
2 470 mig haps be derived 
oro 1th. You want 125 ave the ori- 
42 ** the affectlons &f the human foul explained, 
whether they are imprinted on it at its fiiſt ema- 
nation from the ſource of all exiſtence, or received 
3 from the immediate parents of the 
body, or on ly cauſed by the caſual operation of 
external objects. But this, as I have ſaid in other 
eafes, is a difficulty that I am not at liberty to 
love, as the queſtion is not yet determined by 
the learned, though much ingenious reaſoning has 
en: 
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been diſplayed on every ſde of it. This only 1 
ſhall ſay, jr pa ok of mankind ſeems to 
contradict the ſecond of theſe apinions, who ſhow 


they propagate their own ſpecies, though they 
trace back the pedigree of a dog, or an horſe, ſor 
many generations, for fear of any fault in the 
breed; the reaſon, you may perhaps imagine, 
why the brutes bred with ſuch care, are found 52 
much ſeldomer to degenerate than 4be offspring of the. 


greateſt men. 
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Continued. He ſes a ſucteſiful method for. 
gaining the Se his new 2 a 
turns to goed account. Hiſtory f the lover who 
. ſucceeded him in the good graces of bis late KEEPER» 

Ae flrives to prevent his taking advantage of his 
In over her ; and finding he fails in that, fools 
bim into Sifereſe which brings his life in his 
power. He flights many motives which might have 
bad weight with others, and takes advantage of 
the opportunity to get rid of him, and all farther 
trouble about him. He continues to dupe him till 
the laſt moment, when bis eyes are opened, and all 


Comes out. ' 


4 


As ſoon as he had inſinuated himſelf into the 
pleaſurable liking of his deſigned patron 
by an unwearied exertion of all his powers of 
pleaſing, be directly proceeded,. with the niceſt. 
art, to improve that liking into an important con- 
W fidence. He watched bis every action, _ _g 
| * | TP. ook, 


- 
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no regard to the diſpoſitions of thoſe on whom, f 
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Jo6k; lhe" diſcovered the peculiar turn of hh 
mind, to which be accommodated his own ſo impli- 
eitiy, chat the very faculties of his ſoul ſeemed to 
move only by the other's will. 

They who are above deceit themſelves, ſulpeRt 
it not 2 others. That ſelf- love which is inſepa- 
rable from humanity, was eaſily impoſed upon by 
ſuch art. His patron liked himſelf in him, and 
mſenfibly came to think all reſerve unneceſſary 
with one whoſe ſoul appeared to be only the ſhadow 
of his own. This ſoon gave him real conſequence, 

as the numbers whom intereſt or inclination at- 
yorkie to his patron, found it neceſſary to take the 
lead from him, and enabled him to graſp at every 
opportunity of engroſſing power and acquiring 
wealth, to ſupply thoſe pleaſures which he had 
- quitted only from neceſſity, and returned to again 
de moment he had the means of obtaining them. 

But all this torrent of ſucceſs was not able to 
divert his attention for a moment from the fmall- 
eſt matter in which his avarice was concerned; 
as he gave the ſtrongeſt proof in the following 
affair, to explain which, I muſt look back to 
the woman, whoſe laviſh fondneſs had raiſed his 
Fortune, as it happened in conſequence, of his con- 
. neQtion with her, though ſome conſiderable time 
after her death. 

It is obſerved, that habitual indufgence conti- 
nues the paſſions proper to youth, after the fire 
that firſt ſupplied them is exhauſted, and the end 
for which they were implanted by nature become 
impoſſible. | 

Old as this woman was when our hero deſert- 
ed her, and to appearance as incapable of feeling 
as raiſing deſire, the had ſo long accuſtomed her- 
{lf to the gratification of every ſenſual * 
N that 


* 
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chat ſhe could not bear to live without a lover. 
The difficulty was, bow to fix upon a proper ob- 

ject: for as intereſt was her only attraction, the 

firſt advances muſt necefſarily come from her; 

and then, her prodigality to her laſt, had put it out of 

ber power to make it worth the while of ſuch ano- 

ther as ſhe might like to ſupply his place. Pre- 

cluded thus from much delicacy in her choice, 

neceſſity directed her to one of her own domeſ- 

tics, ſomething in whoſe circumſtances pointed 

him out more particularly to her notice.”  * 
There is not a more deſpicable inſtance of va- 

nity, than being aſhamed of the connections of 

nature becauſe of poverty, when. that poverty is 

not the effect of vice. A far diſtant female rela- 

tion had, from this vanity, bequeathed to her a 

very conſiderable fortune, to which this man 

ſhould have been heir, had not the lowneſs of 

his condition, a motive-ſufficient to have influen- 

ced a generous heart in his favour, made her think 

it would be a diſgrace to her to be ſucceeded by 

him; for which reaſon, ſhe wantonly deprived 

him of the inheritance of his anceſtors, to give it 

to one who did not want it. Diſpitited by ſuch 

unnatural injuſtice, for which the law afforded nao 

redreſs, he was no longer able to purſue the in- 

duſtry that had hitherto been his ſupport, and 

ſunk into ſuch diſtreſs, that his deſpair made him 

at length throw himſelf at the feet of her who en- 

joyed his ſpoils, to beg relief. e 5 
This happened critically at the time when her 

inclinations for a new lover began to get the bet- 

ter of her grief for the loſs of the laſt. Softened 

by what ſhe had herſelf fo lately felt, ſhe pitied 

his diſtreſs; and as all the tenderer paſſions are 

allied, that pity was ſoon warmed into ſuch love 


: 
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the immediate payment of them. But theſe wages 
of vice, however welcome in his enen, : 
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as ſhue was capable of ſeeling- an as 


ſhe had taken him into ber family, on bis 


plication,” ſhe nom entruſted kim with the — 
nagement of ber affairs, to give colour fr the far- 


ther intimacy {he had in view. The conſequence 


de overlooked z and ihe kept ap-his offeditity in ber 


ſervice; by ſome prefents in hand, and grants of 


more, charged moſt of them inde on the inhe- 


_ ritance of his anceſtors, which ſhe had ſettled 
n his predeceſſar in her favour after ber death; 


tl when, they were not to take place, or be diſco- 


vered, to aueid his r as well as thoſe af 
her daughter and her huſband, for ſuch a repeti- 


tidn of her former follies, and becauſe ſhe did not 


chaoſe | to. ſiraiten her on circumſtances, by 


proved fatal to him in the end. 

The hero of my tale, who ſa the 66a of this 
new favourite, and knew: from experience on 
Vee it, muſt be founded, though the affected to 
attribute her notice of him to gratitude to his re- 


— . Intion, and retributory | julie to himſelf, gave 


— 


him a 
one of t 


teel and profitable employment under 
many which he himſelf enjoyed in the 


tate, profediedly i in compliment to her, but really 


to attach him to his own intereſt, and prevent his 


. exerting his influence on her to obtain ſuch grants 
. as before- mentioned; for the turn of his own 


mind made him ſuſpe& every thing that. was poſ- 


ſible; and ſuch is the partiality of man to him- 
_ elf; that he who has been ungrateful to all man- 


- kind, will yet expect gratitude from others. 
Proud of this preferment, which raiſed his 
rank * and * on the Caron” of 


Ip 


was natural. He readily took hints too plain to 
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ſchemes that he had not a 
fell into diſtreffes, tp'cxtricate bimifelf from which, 
be N. to means, 
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- friendſhip and E which his new friend li- 
. becally —— im, he thought proper, at her 
An not only not to claim der grants for the 
pPreſent, to avoid breaking with him, as "x. knew - 
mult be the conf e, but alſo to give up to 

kim a particular gift, part of his own Aenatef ! in- 
beritänce which he had received publicly from 


| her ax a reward for bir ſervices, an iſt” to his 


' honour for an equivalent return. But that re- 
turn, when at length it was made, was as far 
from being equivalent, as his promiſes were ſrom 
eee 5700 nothing being more contrary to 

is intentions, than to enable him to ſupport his 
claims to thoſe gtants, of which be had gotten no- 
tice, and judged from his own heart the reafon of 


their being concealed. He continued therefore ; 
to feed him with promiſes, which led his yanity 


into expence, and encouraged him to embark in 


that Kid his ! life" ac rhe 
"merey of this bis ſuppoſed friend. 

There are ſome crimes, the conſequences ol 
which are fo dangerous, that no puniſhment can 

be too ſevere to deter from chem. - One of che the 
worſt of theſe-is imitating a man's * Fenature, with 
a deſign to deeeive. It 


neceſſary to carry on the concerns of life. But, 


_ though no circumſtances can, in a legal ſenſe, ex- 


renuate the heinouſneſs of this crime, there were 
fome, in this particular inſtance, which would have 


deterred any other man from the profecution of 
it. It had been committed, not with an inten- 


tion of nog injuſtice to him or any other, but to 
B 2 remedy 


und to execute, till te 


uates the violation 
of truth, undermines the ſecurity of innocence, 
and breaks that confidence which is indiſpenſibly | 


ys Pg 
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remedy for a time his injuſtice, by raiſing appa- 
rently the value of the return he had made for 
the gift of their common. benefactreſs, as I have 
before obſerved, nearer to an equality with it, in 
order to procure preſent relief from diſtreſs, of 
which be had been, in ſo many ſenſes, the cauſe. 
Baut all theſe confiderations were of no weight 
with him, when put in competition with the con- 
veniency of getting rid of one whom he doubly 
tated for being privy. to his iniquities, and inter- 
Fering with his intereſt. He helitated not a mo- 
ment, therefore, to make uſe of an opportunity, 
offered beyond his hopes, and ſacrifice him, under 
the ſpecious appearance of paying obedience to 
the laws. hy, fp e, ft Y 1 
In this it was neceſſary ſot him te act with 
the deepeſt diſſimulation, to accompliſh bis de- 
fign in its full extent. But this was no difficulty 
$0 him. He profeſſed pity for his misfortunes; 
and, while he corrupted al 
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he e all in whom, the, wretch 

. . Placed confidence, to betray him, be managed ſo as 

| to ſeem to be compelled b law to appear againſt 
him, though he might wi the greateſt caſe. have 
avoided it, and buried the whole in Glence. Nor 
did he ſtop here. His malice ſeemed to purſue 
Him even beyond the grave; for, inſtead of per- 
mitting him to prepare in peace for the, approach 
of fate, he buoyed bim up with hopes of a pardon, 
to earn which, the deluded victim ſubſcribed to 
every thing dictated to him, to blacken his own 
character, and make void the grants which he had 

- purchaſed at ſo dear a rate; and in this infatua- 
tion he was kept to the laſt moment, to prevent 
bis recanting; for which purpoſe, his neareſt 

friends, and all who might have undeceived = 
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hour of anguiſh, were barred admittance to him. 


But his eyes'were opened on the verge of life; 


and, in that àwfül moment, when truth onl 4 
ſpoken, he revoked every thing he had been 


dtavn in to fay, and affertec the validity of he 


claims which were the cauſe of his tuin; fo that 
e whole ſcheme; laboured with fuch deep dame” 
ation to decave the world, was defeated. © 

þ ſee the horror with which you are affected at 
fuch à ſcene, and ſhall therefote eloſe it with ob- 


 ferving, that though he was permitted to perpe- 
trate his erimes, divine juſtice prevented his reap- 


ing the fruits he ptopoſed from them; as, befide 
the immediate price of his blood, it coſt him 


more than be earned by this complicated guilt to 


ſtop the cries of the widow and orphari, and bribe 
venal defamation to ſilence, when it was too late, 


and the myſtery of his wickedneſs was made 
Anown to the worlck 1 


9 
- 
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ducet a maxim not ſufficiently 2 to. He fails 
in a great firoke, and makes % many wrong aner, 

- that he is kicked out of power 
tent with profit, which be purſues through thick 
and thin... An unhappy event gives him an onportu- 
_ nity e ſhewing his mgratitude to his late patron, 
on the merit. f which be riſes to higher power than 
ever, which he awiſely exerts behind the curtain, 


0 and leaves MS TOOLS to bear the blame. An ac- 


count of the juſt fruit mee 


bis fory«. . 
* have hirkerto ſeen him only in private 


B33 life: 


17 
auch adminiſtered comfort to his diſtreſs in the 
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power, and} orced to he con= 
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| tcheme- for tiretting bis intereſt with him ſtill 
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life; PH, now give. you a glimpſe of his poli- 
tical . "qt om you oft a 


truth „for obvious reaſons not ſufficiently attended 


to, which, is, that the ruling principles of the 
heart influence the actions in all capaeities; and 
therefore that it is impoſſible for a bad man. to be a, 
The power to which the confidence of his pa- 
tron raiſed him, was ſuch as might have enabled 
him. to effect either much good, or evil, had he 
known: how to have uſed it to the beſt advantage. 
But his eagerneſs in the purſuit of his own views, 
put him off his uſual guard, and diſcovered his 
Principles before it was too late to. oppoſe them. 
The moſt exalted minds are not exempted from 
human weakneſſes That of his patron was a 
thirſt of power, though without a thought of 
uſing it, in any improper manner. Some late 
ſervices, of the hipbeſt importance, which he had 
performed to the ſtate, ſuggeſted to our here a 


ſtrönger, by, procuting him a power which be 
knew would centre really in himſelf. According 


ty, be exerted all his abilities and influence to 


wreſt fram the fovereign an eſſential part of the 
incommunicable power of the crown, and veſt it 
o Rt ot 
Such an attempt inſtantly gare the alarm to 
every real friend, not only of the government, but 
alfo of him, in whoſe favour it was profeſſed to be 


* 
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made; who, though they harboured no fear of 


bim, did nor dare to offer ſuch an affront to their 
-fovereign, and give a wound to the politicaF con- 
ſtitution of their eountty, which might be of moſt 
dangerous conſequence in leſs ſafe hands. The 

deſign therefore was defeated; and inſtead of ſer- 
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ving his patron, only inſtilled doubts of bim into 
thoſe ho were not bee with the vpright- 
neſs of his heart. 

Though the intereſt of bis-patron tigen to 
ſupport him for. a conſiderable time after this, bis 
whole conduct was ſuch a ſeries of blunders, (many 
of them ſo groſs, that it was doing violence to 
probability to impute them to ignorance) that at 
length the voice of the people was raiſed againſt him, 
and he was” obliged to give up all pretenſions to 
wer, and fit down with an employment of great, 
40 mere profit, which all his own ſölicitations, 
though . oe with the abject importunity of a 
22 beggar, even to ſhedding teats, and im- 
compaſſion for. his wife and family, all he 

i 1 — 4 — hitherto acquired having been ſquandered, 
as faſt as it came, on his pleaſures, - would 
not have procured for him, had not his patron 
- ſanguinely eſpouſed his intereſt, even to the injury 
of his own, though, on a diſcovery! of his principles 
and private character, now too notorious to be 
concealed; he rejected him from his eſteem, and 
_ refuſed to give any! farther aQUnteRAncy to his am- 
bition. | 

From this time hs applied every power of. his 
| foul to amaſs wealth, "which he. had. too-mgny op- 
portunities of doing in his preſent employment, 
the moſt iniquitous of which he never failed to 
improve to ſtill greater iniquity, regardleſs of pub- 
lie reproach, and the diſtteſs of myriads, ſuffering 
under his injuſtice, whoſe cries and imprecations 
. aſcended hourly to heaven againſt him, 
/ Riches give conſequence, eſpecially with thoſe 

: who; facrifice. every thing to luxury, Though he 

er no 2 25 We bis wok uence over in- 
=... aUndyals 
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: As he too ſoon had an 
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d viduals in a ſhort time became ert than ever, 
opportunity of proving.” 
One of thoſe events, which ſhew the vanity of 


glorious in their end, threw the government into 
Scher hands. New men always adopt new mea- 
'fures, if only 


late patron loſt all influence, except that which 
wirtue eflabliſber eee. virtuous. This. 
Int an opportu ſhaking off the weight of 

gation, not er fag miſſed by one bf our hero's. 
dong He not only Jeſerted him directly in the 


baſeſt manner, but alfo, to ingratiate himſelf with 


. the preſent pi wers, fathered: upon. him the fictions 
of his own brain, under the appearance of berray- 
ing bis ſecrets, and made a merit of aggravating: 
his ingratitude and perfidy, by open inſults, in 
hope of provoking him to ſome unguaruded act or 
expreſſion of reſentment, which give N 
| tage againſt him, by the common 1 tying to 
re maſter what rs meant to the ferva ot, for 
-once;'al{'his art failed: Se in ee in- 
nocence and merit, he diſdained to give weight to 
fuch baſe machinations, by taking notice of them z. 
and feceiving this ingratitude as a puniſhment for 


having placed bis eſteem ſo unworthily,  Tooked 


down upon him with indignant contempt, nor vas 
ever heard to honoùr his name with utterance. 
Such a proof of his fincerity' gained our dere 
e confidence of his new friends, to whoſe tot- 
5 power his perſbnal intereſt was found a ne- 
ry ſupport. But he lent not that ſupport but 
bis own terms. Cooled by experience, he had 
earned that the name of power is- s purkred 
antes and ambition. He therefore wiſcly 12 


all human deſigus, however wiſely conducted and 


from an affectation of appearing. 
wiſer than their predeceſſorg. In this change his: 
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tiſied the. vanity. of others with the dangerous 
ſhadow, while he reſerved the ſubſtance to him- 
ſelf, dictating in ſafety, becauſe: in ſecret, all the 
meaſures, far. any. miſtake in which they. were: an- 
—. aft rien Choe; 
In this fituation-you-ſee him now; But; ſuch'a 
ſeries of. ſucceſs has been fat from procuring him 
the happineſs propoſed in the purſuit, Recollec- 
tion of the means, imbitters the end. The ingra- 
titude and perfhdy of one, whom he had placed 
his whole confidence in, and bound to him by the 
higheſt obligations, upbraid. him continually with 
bis own baſeneſs to his patron, and make bim 
aftaid to place truſt in any other; ſo that he lives 
in a ſtate of conſtant ſuſpicion and dread of all 
mankind, deſtitute of that friendly confidence, 


which is the cement of ſociety, the comfort and 


* 
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Nor 1s this the only. wound that rankles in his. 

reaſt: the unhappy victim of his avatice, mur- 

5 1 the 3 law, is never abſent 
from his thoughts a moment. Conjured up by 
conſcience, bis ſpectre haunts his dreams. p15 
ſees. him in the dark ; he; hears him in the deepeſt” 
filence,:. nor can the loud laugh of mirth and riot 
drown his louder voice in the midſt. of company. 
Hence that gloom. which you. ſee hang upon his 

my .brow ;, that conſciouſneſs of guilt, which gives a 

444 caſt of horror to his very ſmiles. . 

Conſider now the ſtory of this man; and own, 
with N and awe, that vice never wants an 
avenger ; that wickedneſs tis. its own pumſhment. . 
Who would not 8 the L wretch, 
that wanders homeleſs through the world, fed by 
the cold hand of common charity, than he, with 


all his honours, power, and wealth? 
4 The. 
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Tue characters of the reſt, except him who had 
Jack my maſter's competitor for admiſſion into the 
0 order of the ſociety, are not eee 
ed by any thing to make chem worth diſplaying 
I ſhall therefore leave them in the obſeurity they 


ES _deferve'; as I'fhall reſerve his for another place, 


where ſome new occurrences will Gow! Is in 


der. 
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was my at's to 1 this Made, in * | 


pes hen of the ſame perſon who-bad brought 
me to it. The moment the meeting broke up, he 
' flew to reduce into practice ſome part of the 
theory which had been fo well diſcuſfed among 
them. A perſon of dittinguiſned learning and 
virtue, who had taken great pains, though to little 
purpoſe, with ſome part. of the education of his 
goutbs. had obſerved of late, that he feemed to pay 
m "particular reſpect, and was more frequent 
than uſual in his viſits at his houſe, where he be- 
Baved with a moral decency, very different from 

"bis general character. 
Ihe good man ſa w this with real pleafure z md, 
attributing it to the influence of his own conver- 
— ation, 
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ſation; as vanity | will find its way into the beſt 
hearts, gave him all the encouragement he could 
to come, in hope of working a chorough ceform- 
ation in him. But he was deceived in that 


and found, when too late, that he had cheriſhed a 


viper in his boſom, to ſting big heart. 
Euſebius (that was this petſon's name) had an 
only daughter, on whoſe education ke had exerted 
the tendereſt care.- She was now in that dan- 


all the paſſions their full force, and reaſon not yet 
acquired ſtrength to rule them. This danger, 
however, ſeemed leſs threatening to her than it is 
to moſt of the ſex, nature, which had been moſt 
liberal to her mind, having denied thoſe charms. 
of face. which too often prove a ſnare to the poſ- 
ſeſſor ; and the precepts of her father trained her 


in ſuch principles of wiſdom and virtue, as ſeem- 


ed a ſufficĩient guard. 2 ; 
Such circumſtances, excluſive of the obligations 
of honout, not to infringe the laws of hoſpitality, 
(I add not virtue, for that has long loſt all obliga- 
tion in matters of this Rind), would have prevent= 
ed any other man from thinking of attempting 
her: but the pleafure of ſeducing innocence ſup- 
plied every defect of beauty; and the difficulty of 
ſuch a conqueſt doubled his ardour in the putſuit, 
as the triumph would eſtabliſh the fame of his gal- 
lantry, which had never yet aſpited beyond a ſer- 
vant wench ; beſide that the age and profeſſion 
of her father ſecured him from the danger of 
_ perſonal reſentment. © Encouraged by all thoſe 
equally powerful motives, the moment he ſaw - 
her, he marked her out for the proof of his ta- 
lents for intrigue ; how to begin his.attack though, 


* 4 


gerous time of life, when ripened youth has given 
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ſo as to elude herfather's vigilance; without alarm 
ing her virtue, was the-queſtion.' 
"But be was not long at a loſs. - Difficulties, 
which appear inſurmountable to wiſdom, are eaſi- 
ly conquered by cunning, (and with this he was 
plentifully ſtored), becauſe it will make uſe of 
means, which the other holds in abhorrence. In 
purfuance therefore of a plan, which he ſoon form- 
ed, he cultivated the acquaintance of 10 
wich the greateſt aſſiduity, and, in all his viſits to 
his houſe, turned his converſation entirely upon 
ints of ſpeculative. knowledge, in which+he pro- 
feſſed the moſt earneſt defire of information. Eu- 
febius took the bait. As theſe were the uſual to- 
pou of diſcourſe between him and his daughter, 
be was Pleaſed at her being-preſent, whenever my 
- maſter was with him, both for her information, 
and to give her an opportunity of diſplaying the 
advantages ſhe had received from his care; for 
which purpoſe, he often led her and my maſter 
into arguments, to which he liſtened with the 
higheſt delight, as ſhe always bad the better in 
them. Nor was ſhe leſs pleaſed on ſuch occaſions 
than her father. The modeſt deference, which 
my maſter conſtantly paid to her judgment, was 
ſo flattering to her conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, 
that ſhe ſoon beceme ſond of bis company, at the 
ſame time that the artfulneſs of his addrefs to her, 
for he never ſhowed any other notice of her ſex, 
than by a moſt guarded delicacy in his expteſ- 


rere ede ee 


fions, deceived the watchful care of Huſebius fo 8 
effectualiy, that he never ſcrupled to leave his two = pal 
pupils (as be fondly affected to call them) alone Gb; 

ozether, when any buſineſs demanded his attend- he. 
,, 0H 5 i 
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As this was what my maſter bad all along *** 


ed at, it may be ſuppoſed he did not neglect to 


improve opportunities ſo favourable to his wiſhes. 


He always turned his eonverſation directly to ſich - 


ſubjects as were moſt likely to inflame the paſ- 
ſtons, on the gratification-of "which be expatiated 
with a particular warmth and tuxuriancy of ima- 
gination, but in terms ſo well wrapped up, as to 
conceal the poiſon they convey ed. The effect ſoon 
anſwered: his deſign. - Subjects, propoſed: merely 
as points of ſpeculation, gave her no alarm e and, 
"when ſuch: thoughts are once ſuggeſted, nature 
will lead them to het own ends. Her paſſions 
had been ſmothered, net extinguiſhed, and were 
the readier to take fire. for ſuch reſtraint. She 
heard him therefore with pleaſure, and flid inſen- 


returned from the ſociety. The moment he alight- 
ed, he flew to the houte of Euſebius, who unbap- 


pily was not at home... The converſation ſoon fell 


into its late courſe. There are ſome moments, 


ins which. nature will bear down all oppoſition. 


hough ſhe had indulged herſelf in talking on 
meh bjects, ſhe meant nothing more. But he 
= too 5 0 verſed in the practice, to let her ſtop 
at the theofy; and one un guarded 
dered the peace of her — life, and blaſted che 
fruits of all her father's care. 
It is inſpoſſible to deſcribe what ſhe felt, when 


paſſion gave place to reaſon, and ſhe became ſen- 


Gble-of what had paſſed. Even he, hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of wickedneſs, could 9 


it. He left ber precipitately, and, for the firſt 
time, felt ſomething like — But theſe 


Vol. IV. . qualms 


into danger, the direct mention of which 8 
would have ſtruck her with horror. : 
Matters were in this critical ſituation, when he 


minute mur- 
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— bet Hie defires' were rather 


— . Gde- that, to have ſtopped 
here, — making his ſucceſs public, would 
have difappointed be aps the principal pleaſure 
he had in view. reſolved —— to ſeduce 


her from her father's: ante, thao al the world. 

ight be witneſſes of his triumph. f 
or this , he went to herthe next moru- 
ing, at a time :when he knew Eufebius was uſual- 
ly engaged abroad. On enquiring for her, he was 
anſwered that ſhe was not well, and was turning. 
—_——— when her maid, who, from her 
had ſomething of the 
— ber miſtreſs's illneſs, officioully ran to 
bim, and told him he was in her 2 . reg 
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Candle [I s eee, e bis N 
preblic, by miſtreſs away 
Father's 4 manner in which * 
#upon them both to 4 this, with the ple 
he gave her 4 conſe 
gallantry. Fore ed by bed ping 


* een, ante fanker breaking his beart. 


18 intimacy in the family givi kiin u title 

to viſit her there, he went 12 up, where 

he found her in a condition that once 2 ook 
his reſolution, and made him almoſt forry for what 
be had done. 'Bhe fat the image of defpair ! ſleep 
had never cloſed her !'ſhe had not changed 
the difordered dreſs « the. gay: before; 9 . 
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face was ſo fwolled with inceſfant weeping, that 
he could'berdly believe it was ſhe. . 

Fer wald withdrewing conveniently 5 as n as 
be entered, he threw himſelf at her feet, in all 
the trick of wo, and, imploring her pardon, la- 
what had paſſod, (for which he imprecat- 
ed 'heaven*s vengeance on his on head), in ſuch 
iienate terms, as, amid all her grief, alarmed 
her fear of his being ovcrheard,: thera che 
ſteret was their oẽn. 2. 
Phe firſt hint of this umd bim of his — 
tene, àhd ſuggeſted to him how to proceed. He 
Perſiſted in uli dhe extravagance of grief, and act- 
Sd hie par b well, that, forgetting. her oon di- 
ſtreſd for a moment, ſhe was inſenſibly led to ad- 
miniſter — to him. This was what he 
wanted: . eee to be comforted 
by 8 which be gradually improved * 
ſo far, as to glance at a contiguance of the guilty 
commerce, which he preſſed for; by the moſt rap- 
throus profeſſions of love, and the OO yous 
of unalterable conſtancy and truth... 
This Was an attack which ſhe was no way pre- 
pared for: her heatt was ſoftened by grief; and 
ſhame for what was paſt precluded her arguments 
againſta-repetitipns She heſitated however, fi- 
lenced, not convinced, till the voice of her father 
turned the ſcale . O! fave me from bis fight! 
"ot exdaimed the, -wringing her hands), ſave me 
from his ſight ! I' go to death, to ny: ching, 
rather than meet his eye.. 

Nor ſhall you meet it, Fall RAB] my maſter, 
«gaſping her in his agms, and kiſhng away the 
oc geats that trickled down her cheeks), I'll go this 
0 inſtant, and take him home with me, as upon 


6. ae, where PIl find means: to detain him, 
0 | C 2 5 40 « while 
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0 white you pack up forme Rotibiltaic necefaries, 
s and prepare to'meetmy /a#7hul valet of chumbre, 
„ who ſhall wait with'a coach at the end of next 
i 4 ſtreet,” and conduct you ue my-countty-houſe, 
„ whither III follow you on the” wings of love, 
„ 2nd drown” every Uilagreeable thought — 
ture? Hennen + $7 4 ; 
Hie did not give her time to anfwer, ve en 
5 drectiy out of the room, and meeting het 
maid at the door, took his cue from her, Who fol 
kim ſhe Had excuſed her miſtreſt'ès abſence from 
upper the night before, on 4 Netende of heyite- 
ing en in reading; and'ſhefeidin'the morm- 
ing; that ſhe had far "up 0 late me chuld not rife 
to breakfaſt. te eee TRY) 
— Satisfied with Miſe excuſes; becktiſe he faſpeR- 
ed nothin g elſe, om 1 5 beiring my thafter 
Was e e comin y His comp liments 
t him when e ck 1 r GANG bebe or the 
fairs, 1 muſt give arguing with one (faid 
my muſter ſmiling, as he went forward into the 
4 parlour, whther be ter Fuſe would ne- 
= ceffarilyatrend him), who fits up frucying all 
„ night. She as tüfned me out on a pretence 
 «« of drefling; but I know it is to go back t the 
<< book af Which I caught ber z fo that 1-ſhall 
mäke but a poor figure in che evening, if you 
. den'r help me but. However, Lam not 
et aſhametf to — to her. But come; -I called 
«Yo — 'company at my houſe, 
where I have ſomet that wil pleaſe ou to 
a confult upon. 1 ſhan't keep 10 Wag, as T um 
s obliged to ge out before diner. ““?“ 
To this Euſodiar readily affented; and my ma- 
ter, putting bis hand under his arm, led him a- 
N. e of fuch an wich a perſon = 
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- bis rank, ats un ſuſpecting as a victim to the altar. 
As ſoon as he got home, be gave the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions ta- bis truly alot de Chambre, and then 
returning to Ruſebius, amuſed him with imaginary 
 fchemes of-\refermation. and axconomy in his fa- 
milly, and improvements. in his houſe, till the re- 
turn of his emiſſary let him know all was over. 
He then diſmiſſed Euſebars with à ſmile of tri- 
umph, who went home, happy in his mind at the 
prudence. and _ of his converſation, the ef- 
_feQzg-as he fondly imagined, of his own care and 

e time _ mand ever knewhap- 70 

| TOE No I 

a ks: ras. gon, e haſted 
after the deluded fugitive, whom he overtook juſt 
as ſhe uligbted at his houſe, the ſervanis * which 
were too well accuſtomed to ſuch thi to be 
furpriſed at the fight of a — face. The man- 
ner of their mreting may be eafily conceived. On 
his fide, all was joy and triumph; on ber's, guil- 
"ty confuſion, ſhame and fear. However, repeti- 
tion, though the higheſt aggravation of à crime, 
is yet leſs terrifying than the firſt commiſſion ; be- 
1 e ane at oy 


— 1 he; Raid with hes, ever moment of ; 
mbigh was.embitered. 10. ber by . n, and 
-ſeemed tedious to him from ſatiety and impatience 
to make his triumph known, and gran teft her on 
à pretenet of buſineſs, with vows of immediate 
return ; and going back to London, repaired di- 
.reQly to the tavern; where be had by — ap- 
pointed to meet all his aſſociates, to whom he re- 
lated the whole affair in ſuch terms of exultation 
as taiſed their envy, not ſo much at his Leer 
* as * ſuch a triumph. 
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1. fee your-anxiety to know.the: fate of che. u- 


* ſebiut, and his more . daughter. 
[Though I ſawithem no mate myſelf, 1 2 
many tunities of heating their ſtory, the ſum 


of which: is this. 1 his return home 
tom my maſter; found a note from his daughter, 
lg bim farewel ſor ever, and deſiring he 
. would not take the trouble of making any etiquiry 
-after her, as ſhe was unworthy of bis care, The 
Adiſtraction evident in the ſtyle: and punport of this 
note, too plainly ſhewed her tuin. This was an 
attack his heart was not proof againſt. He ſunk 
down r in a A in | which he eſcapal 


ſanſes. | 4 rin! 4,041 81's 
The belt ates bia tes mg was to make en- 
Airy after his daughter 3 but no dne could give 
Dim any information, her maid, who conducted, 
having ber flight. He then flew to 
his friend, my maſter, for counſel and. aſſiſtance; 
tor the * of his own heart would neither 
let him ſuſpect him, ho deſert ber in the ruin 
Into which ſhe had fallen but he was told at his 
houſe, that a certain nobleman of his acquaintance 


had called upon him, the moment he left bim, 


and taken him into the for a ſew days. 
[Every enquiry he could make after his daughter 
was. equally unſucceſsful, till my maſter d exulta- 
tion made the whole affaic — 71 io This, if poſ- 
Able, gaue e Takia grief. He did 
Ale I her directly. urn to bim, 
v31any,. wrote to to ret 
and hide ber ſhame from the world in muß 
bi deſpair made her cejeR his oſſe. 
for her, a few days, in which ay maſter 
kit ber ta the comlore at. her ow refleRians, dif- 
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overt to her that his love had been injurious to 


he felt at this diſcovery, may eaſily be conceived. 
She wrote to him in the agony of her ſou? to re- 
proach ſuch manifold baſeneſs ; but, inſtead of an 
anſwer of excuſe or conſolation, received only a 
quack. doctoris advertiſement, and a bank note for 
a..trifling : ſuni incloſed in a blank: cover. The 
fame brought her her father's offer of for- 


this giveneſs and reception. The contraſt was more 
an than ſhe could bear. Sbe hurried back to town, 
ml where deſpair prompting her to revenge het folly 
perl on berſelf by till deeper ruin, ſhe plunged into 
bis all the — Bar 2 life of common proſtitution.” 
11 This filled the meaſure of her father's wo. He 
en- hadio-redrels ta expect in this world; and there- 
ive fore, reſigning the puniſhment oi his wrongs to the 
ed, great" Avenger, indulged his grief in ſilence, till, 
to in a ſew montha, in brought his grey bin to the 
e; 2 $Y<773 'T > 
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wy HE next morning ales my maſter's ro 
turn to London, he went to pay his court 


t health; as well as to her peace of mind. What = 


en, who" ſeems * 1 Bum ,, 


eee, of e fur one day. CRT - 


to 


„ HAT SUN oe 


„ene ae Hewes: dau zrehdapcians [thewar 


% dne of bis country feats: Some public occafion 
had brought a concourſe more than uſual, in 
44 thoſe retirements, 10 pay their duty to the 
„ Prince that moruing- As my maſter was one 
4 of the laſt who came, as ſoom a8 his devoits 
. were ended, ſome of the company accidentally 
«. aſked him what had kept him fo late? 3 


„ with: an-eaſy air of ple 
de joud, that be had been detained; by a 222 
% whimfical affair.” AA certain nobleman” (ſaid 
he) „ went into company laſt night ſo inne 
-4t drunk, thar having ſardown-to play, and jolt 
„% five thouſand: pound, be quite zit this 
morning, and: refuſed to pay tlie money till 


„ ſome perſen of Fonour, obo was anconterned in 
loft 1 " fait ; 


8 door matter, ſhould vouch — —.— 


bf « How, my lord t by: being a te 
«© nour ?* (lays. the gentleman ſpake LO); — 
« No?” (replied my maſter, with a 8. 
ſmile) © not ſa Sthel but by being unconcern- 
ed in winning it.“ And then turning ſhort 
to another, But 977 ALI TE 
. lord?” (faid he)“ ——-caught his 
- 66: wide taking a ſerious walk in Kenfng- 
„ ton: with the gentleman whora we all 


4 knaw he forbade ae vich ſome 


— time ago. 23 
& A ſmile of general apprebation. encouraged 
n him ſo much, that be concluded with faying, 
4 he wiſhed he had himſelf been the os de- 
2 cnt bo _ as he er not 
— n N N 
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afantry,. he anſwered. Pg 
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b peak his mind honeffly.” © 
55 $a The Prince had heard him eee 


A as won as he had ended, tuning) ie 


A nbbleman whe frood near him There ean be 


Jobkj! ane ele e ab bent) ©to:w perſon, ois ap- 
Sooke to pat at the laws of a country in execu- 
on, than'for 


1 


am vl hen y Providena 26 that fintion 


* 7 Ps 1 ant; 

'& Jaty e dine, ee rue, hold employtnene 

a, de or Fedtive — d 

* 4 dat 

ſtruck a Feverential deer 

2 28 bi end, and im a terre 
ite abathed:"Burhe ſoon recovereds 

«and, to Masse the jeſts of his companions, and 


s 'owl' way; de made one with them to ſpend 
the evening ft à brothel tavern, where be gave 
mere z pimp, Who gate me to a whore; who 
2 me ts a bully, who gave me ton pawr- 

oket, who gave me to a beau.“ J,. 
un My bew 2 one of thoſe oyphers i na- 
türe; who feet born only to make up the num 
ber of mankind; The poor pittance, which pride 
f famil es from the eldeſt ſon to fave the 
reſt from ſtarving, had been juſt enough to pur- 
8 bim a commiſſion in the guards, in which 


de ügnalized his proweſs on re Ban. 
Ne 17 ed 


ft +313 36 
A > is en of the — character is w wert, it 


A Wies do preſerve the connvEtion,” and fave the reader tho 


trouble of referring. 
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aveſt'biltiop'on the bench would, were he to 


ne greater infult'? (ſaid he, with a determined 


anyone to? boat of a breneh of ; 
5 thoſe law in! Vis tee, N. , if'T 

wa 
© my ima table rofplition,; that no whiin;. — . 
Teh Wer bn open violation "of: any 


« (few That he was not to be browebestei out of 
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as the fair ſex is ſooneſt caught by the eye, and, 


4 /CHREYS AL: Or, rt 


ed as big, and looked as bluff as the beſt, while 
his campaigns were confined to St. James Park. 
But the proſpect of a'war changed his note. The 
irregularities and licentiouſneſs of a military life 
now ſhocked his delicacy, and he exchanged for 
half-pay ;' and retaining only the conyenient title 
of captain, reſolved to bis fortune in the 
gentler way of mattimon g. 

Aly commenced beam, 


when that is pleafed, ſeldom enquire farther. Ac- 
eordingly he now ſtudied nothing but faſhions, as 
all his care was to procure clothes to keep up to 
them which the narrowneſs of his circumſtances 
made it ſo difficult for him to do, that his belly 
amqurned many a time for the 


- . 


1 into company to diſplay that fine- 
Ty, was often à8 diſtreſſing to him as to procure it. 
It was on an occaſion of this kind that I eame 
into his poſſeſſion. His ſhowy appearance, toge- 
ther with his being one dubom every, body knew, ak- 
ing him a convenient faggot to fill up thoſe mufters, 
the only end of which is to ſhew the conſequence 
of the commanding officer by the numbers {ſhe can 


croud together, there was hardly & genteel route 


in town to which he was not invited. Such a diſ- 


tinction Was the height of his ambition: accord- 
ingly, having received a card to ſummon him to 
-one the next evening, he was not able to refiſt the 
temptation of -ſo- favourable an opportunity of 
ſhewing himſelf to the ladies, though his finances 
were ſo law, that he had no other way to defray 


the expence of his chair, but by applying to ſuch a 


place as this, where diſtreſs is preyed upon by. fro- 


Halſion, and really aggravated under the deceitful ap- 


pearance 


of hu back. 
Nor was that his only difficulty. The very ex- 
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peaFance « 228 relief an expedient indeed 
to 8 was well accuſtomed. As ſoon as it 
was dark, therefore, he came wrapped up in a 
horſeman's coat, and pulling a laced waiſtcoat out 
of his boſom, mortgaged it for three guineas, one- 
of which I was, me 

When this weighty tranſaction was concluded, 
he returned home, -and, changing his dreſs, re- 
paired'to a coffee-houſe at the court end of the 
town, where he talked over the news of the day 


with all the ſignificant airs and importance of one 


in the ſecret, confirming every word he ſaid with 
the authority of his couſin, this lord, or his friend, 
that duke, till he carelgſely outflayed all his engage- 
ments for ſupper, when a Welſh rabbit and three 
pennyworth of punch made him amends for the 
want of a dinner, and he went home ſatisfied. 
Well as I yas by this time acquainted with the 
inconſiſtencies of human life, I could not help 


being ſtruck with the contradiction between the : 
external appearance and domeſtic azconomy of 


my new maſter. The former was in all the ele- 
nce of taſte and afluence, while the latter was 
regulated by the ſtricteſt parfimony that nature 
could ſupport. He lodged in an houſe which 
opened into a genteel ſtreet, and had a back door 
into a blind alley, that ſerved him whenever he 
choſe to go out or come in inceg. Here, one 
room up three pair of ſtairs (but the name of the 
ſtreet overbalanced that and every other inconve- 
nience) ſerved him for every purpoſe of life, in 
moſt of which he miniſtered to himſelf, undiſ- 
turbed by the company of any one but his hair- 
dreſſer, ſatndreGs and taylor, at their appointed 
times. - To all others he was conſtantly denied 
by the people of the houſe, who received all 2 
N ages 
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es for him, and returned proper anſwers, But 
de manner of his life will be beſt , deſcribed by 
the hiſtory of the one day 1 was in bis poſſeſſion, 
M buſineſs of every day being , invariably. the 
nan Fan Dat noa ea e li 
As he had fat up late, it was near, noon when 
he aroſe, by which gente indulgence; he ſaved 
coals ;; for bis fire was'neyer lighted till after he 
was up. He then ſallied out to breatfaf,.:in the 
tarniſhed laced frock and his thick-ſoled ſhoes, 
read the paper in the coffee -houſe, {09 ſoon after 
breakfaſt to take any thing, and then walked a 
turn in the park till it was time to dreſs, for din- 
ner, when he went home, and finding his ſtomach 
out of ordet from hir loft night's debauch and his late 
breakfafting, he ſent the maid of the, houſe for a 
baſon of peaſe-ſoup from the cook's ſhop zo /erzle it; 
by the time he had taken which, it was too late 
for him to think of going any where to dine, 
though he had ſeveral appointimenis tuith people of the 
 firft Faſhion. When this frugal meal was over, he 
ſet about the real, buſineſs of the day, He took 
out and bruſhed his beſt clothes, ſet his ſhirt to 
the ſire to air, put on his ſtockings and ſhoes, 
and then fitting down to his toilet, on which his 
waſhes, paints, tooth-powders, and lip-ſalves were 
all placed in order, had, juſt finiſhed his face, 
when his bair-drefſer came, one-hour under whoſe 
hands completed him a firſt- rate beau. 
WMhen be had contemplated himſelf for ſome time 
with pride of heart, and practiſed his looks and 
geſtures at the glaſs, a chair was called, which 
carried him to a ſcene of equal magnificence and 
confuſion. From the brilliant appearance of the 
company, and the eaſe and ſelf; complacency in 
all their looks, it ſhould have ſeemed that there 
8 Was 
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was not one poor or unhappy perſon among them. 

But the caſt of my maſter had convinced me 
what little faith is to be given to appearances z- as 
I alſo found, upon a nearer view, that many of the 

gayeſt there were in no better condition than he. 
Having reconnoitred one another {uffciently 
to lay in a fund for remarks, and bandied about 
the common cant of compliments, the company 
ſat down to cards, when the looks of many of 
them ſoon underwent a change. For prudential 
reaſons, my maſter always declined engaging in 
parties of this nature; but, this night, all his ad- 
dreſs could not excuſe him. A lady, whom he 
had dreſſed at for a conſiderable time, happening 
to come late, unluckily wanted one, and ſeeing 
him idle, would take no- apology. He complied 
therefore with the beſt grace he could, and, in- 
voking fortune with more fervency than he had 
ever prayed to heaven, cut in; when chancing 1 
fall againſt her, her ſuperior luck or ſkill, aided _ 
not a little by his anxiety, ſoon ſtripped him of 
every ſhilling in his pocket, and ſent him home in a 
a penſive mood, to ſtudy ways and means for raiſ- ; 
ing another ſupply; and on this occaſion I fol- 
lowed the ſmiles of fortune, and entered into the 

| ſervice of the winner. 
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CHAP. VII. 

# 'CunrSal's new miſtreſs. She is brought 
2724 8 rom. which a lucky in- 

F relieves her. danger of arguing in 

favaur of inclination againſs reaſon... Her friend 

. 4 her 10 ſchool to learn manners, and afterwards 

_ marries her. His family ſhew impotent reſentment, 


ot which he is ſa enraged that he makes his will, by 
wwhich- he leaves her his whole fortune ; and then 
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THOUGH my ow maſter bad * the beſt face 
he could upon the matter, and excuſed his 
breaking up the party at the end of the firſt rubber, 
on a pretence of being taken ſuddenly ſick, my 
miſtreſs ſaw through: » e Sick indeed?” (faid 
ſhe, laughing) © bah:4 hah ! hah! E captain ? 
& do not doubt but you are, and that at heart! 
c I ſaw it coming you, ever fence the firſt 
« deal, when 1 beld: four by honours ! but I don't 

« wonder at it. A full rubber was too much. 

1 Im ons and an half are no trifle to fome 
8 el”? 

Fs or three other viſits, which ſhe had to 
pay that evening, prevented her making a new 
party : ſhe only ftaid to tell the ſtory of the cap- 
tain's ſickneſs to every one ſhe knew in the 
room, who all joined in the laugh againft him. 

I ſee you are ſhocked at ſuch an inſtance of in- 
ſenſiblity ; but if you will reflect a moment, you 
will find you have no reaſon. Though poverty is 
attended with many real evils, yet when the worſt 
of them are voluntarily encountered to gratify 
\ Vanity, 
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vanity, the, pity, otherwiſe due to it, is juſtly. 
turned into contempt z and the efforts uſed to hide 
it, which are always ſeen through, treated wih 
ridicule and inſult. 8: 93 OTE © 

The morning after I came into the poſſeſſion of 
my new miſtreſs, ſhe brought to concluſion an 
affair of a moſt extraordinary nature, which few 
women beſide herſelf would have had ſpirit even 
to undertake. To explain it properly to you, it 
will be neceffary to give you a ſhort ſketch of her 
ſtory. © | 

The gifts of nature are either a bleſſing or a 
curſe, according to the uſe made of them. My 
miſtreſs was born in one of the loweſt claſſes of 
mankind ; the obſcurity of her birth though ſeem- 
ed to be made amends for, by the endowments of 


very her perſon and mind, which were ſuch as raiſed 
* univerſal admiration, from their firſt infant dawn. 
ſaid But theſe, tempting the licentious ſpoiler, like tbe 
in! beauty of a flower growing in the highway, loſt 
art! their advantage, and proved her ruin, ſor want of 
fiſt proper care. 
on t She had ſcarce paſſed her childhood, when one 
uch. of thoſe female purveyors for vice, who go about, 
ome like their maſter, ſeeking whom they may deſtroy, . 
5 to the diſgrace, not only of their own (ex, but alſo 
to of human nature, marked her out as proper for 
new her purpoſe. There was no difficulty, either in 
cap- getting ber into her power, or ſeducing her mind. 
the The poverty of her parents made them glad to 
— part with her, without farther inquiry, to any 
in- one who promiſed to take care of her, only to be 
you delivered from the expence of her ſupport, as it 
ty is had prevented their giving her the-leaſt education 
yorſt to form her manners, or inſpire her mind with 
atify principles of virtue. Such a ſubject was exactly 
nity, D 2 ſuited. 
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ſuited for ſo vile an agent to work upon. She 


- ,took her home; drefſed her up decently, and 
teaching her what account to give of herſelf, pro- 


ſtituted her, while ſhe could make any profit of 


her, and then turned her adrift upon the world, 


to live, as. well as ſhe could, on the earning of ſin 

and wretchedneſs. Wt. ; 
I muſt not attempt to deſcribe the life of a 

common proſtitute !; it is too horrible]! She had 


run through the loweſt ſcenes of it for ſome time, 


when fortune one night threw into her way, one 
of thoſe old debilitated debauchees, who indulge 
in the ſpeculation, after they are paſt the practice, 
of vice. Something in ber air and manner, as 
ſhe picked him up, ſtruck him. He took her to a 
tavern, where he was flill more pleaſed with her 
uncommon ſmartneſs and vivacity. * Lam cloyed,” 
(ſaid he to himſelf) “ with the groſs ignorance of 
< the women of the town I hate the impertinent 
46 airs of virtue, which thofe of better education 
« give themſelves : I'll therefore unite thoſe qua- 
<« lifications, which ſeparately pleaſe me in both, 


« in this young creature, who can never offend 


« me by pretences to virtue, at the ſame time 


„that the excellence of her underſtanding will . 


« receive, and reward me with the fruits of, the 


„ beſt education.” 


There was novelty in the whim ; and thereſore 


he reſolved to carry. it into execution. He took 


her home with him, and, ſending for the moſt e- 
minent maſters in every part of polite education, 
Put her under. their care, and incited their appli- 
cation by moſt liberal promiſes of reward. 

Young as ſhe was, and hackneyed in every vi- 


cious habit, ſhe had a ſufficient ſenſe of the 
change in her way, of. life, not to forfeit the ad- 
' vantage,, 


She vantage, by any miſbehaviour or neglect. On the 
and - contrary, the applied herſelf fo cloſely to every 
N. thing taught her, and ſhewed a diſpoſition ſo de · 
lit of ſirous of improvement in every ſenſe, that her 
orld, benefactor, proud of the diſcernment, which could 
f fan diſcover ſuch talents, under fo great diſadvantages, 
._ became enamoured of the effects of bis own bene- 
of. a volence and care. I have at length found,“ 
had. (would he ſay to himſelf) “ what I have hitherto 
1me, «ſought in vain, a woman that can make me 
one « happy l Her wit and —_— will enliren 
lulge « the hour of heavineſs ; while a falſe parade of 
tics, „ virtue will never throw a damp on pleaſantry 
[3.. 4s % and mirth. What though her birth is obſcure! 
tO 2 « are we not all deſcended from one common 
1 her © ſtock ? is the blood of a peaſant leſs pure than 
ed, « that of a prince —— If ſhe has taken a falſe 
ce of « ſtep, in the weakneſs of her youth, that ſhould 
nent „ be charged to fate, that led her into temptation 
ation « before ſhe had reaſon to refiſt it — But all 
qua- « theſe ſeeming diſadvantages: are now turned in 
doth, « her favour. Her experience in the ways of the 
ffend « world, will make it impoſſible to deceive her 
time „% again. Her conſciouſneſs of the meanneſs of 
will. © her own family, will give her a proper ſenſe of 
, the © the honour of being admitted into mine, and 
% ſave me from the intolerable plague of having 
eſore «© her pedigree rung in my ears every hour. Her 
took © youth and luxuriance of conſtitution will alſo 
ft e- % ſupply to our children the defects which too 
tion, « eager a purſuit of pleaſure may have made in 
ppli - © mine. Let thoſe who are dependent on the 
« world, regard its cenſure; I am above it, and 
y "4 « will purſue my own happineſs wherever it leads 
the ©«K me.“ | 
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” There is nothing more dangerous, than ſeekin 
for arguments, in favour of inclinatien, afl 
reaſon. Trifles, light as air, will be admitted as 
the weightieſt proofs of that which is wiſhed to be 
proved; and palliatives, barely poſſible, anſwer 
objections in their nature unanſwerable. He had 
taken a liking to her; he had taken it into his 
head to ſecure the gratification of that liking, by 
marrying her: and a very little arguing with him- 
ſelf in this manner ſoon convinced him, not only 
of the expediency of ſuch a marriage to his happi- 


neſs, but alſo of the obligation he was under, of 


doing that juſtice to her merit, and his own judg- 


ment. The conſequence may be eafily conclud- 
ed. He married her, as he profeſſed, in obedience 


to reaſon, rather than-to gratify inclination. _ . 
But the cafe was very different with the world, 
which, far from ſeeing the force of his argu- 


ments, laughed at him for being taken thus in a 


ſnare of his own making. His own family in par- 
ticular beheld her with eyes perhaps not leſs blind- 
ed by intereſt, than his were by inclination; and 
depreciating- the merit the really had, repreſented 


his. marriage as the mere effect of vicious dotage. 


Nothing is ſo ill-judged as to ſhew impotent re- 
ſentment. It only provokes a return, of none 
effect; and makes a wound incurable, which o- 
therwiſe might have healed of itſelf. Incenſed 
that they could preſume to cenſure actions, which 
they could not control, he directly made his will, 
by which he gave away the inheritance of his 
anceſtors from his own blood, leaving his whole 
fortune to his wife, as a teſtimony of his unaltered 
zegard for her, and to ſhew his: reſentment to 
them 3 ſoon after which, he died. _ 
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This was more than her moſt ſanguine hopes 
could ever have riſen to. She was in the prime of: 
life; and poſſeſſed of a fortune to afford her all its 
33 Theſe advantages, (and I ſhould add 

t beauty, which was in the perfection of ripen- 
ed bloom), naturally attracted a number of ad- 
micers of different kinds, and with as, different 
views, who all thought themfelves ſure of her, 
from the circumſtances of her paſt life. Needy 


adventurers (ſuch as my late maſter) paid court to 


her fortune, in the matrimonial way; while her 
beauty attracted the more dangerous addreſs of 
— who meant no more than pleaſure- But 


ſhe was guarded againſt both. dhe had taſted 


ſomething of the ſweets of virtuous reputation, 


and knew the value of it too well, to forfeit it en- 
tirely again by compliance with the latter; and 
her pride and experience ſet her above all the 
ſchemes of the former. 

She lived thus for ſome time in the higheſt hap« 
pineſs of which ſhe had any idea, for ſhe was a 


ſtranger to that falſe delicacy which creates itſelf 


imaginary uneaſineſſes, and palls the enjoyment of 
preſent pleaſures. She was admitted into good 
company, where her behaviour, if not abſolutely 
approved of, was ſtilk received with good-natured 
allowances, as much better than might have been 
expected from the circumftances-of. her life; and 
ſhe herſelf: treated with tenderneſs, to encourage 
her to perſeverance in ſo uncommon an amend- 
ment. But this happineſs. was too great, to laſt 


57 . undiſturded. 
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HAT. N. 


The common conſequence over- doing things. Her 


huſband's relations find out a flaw in his will. The 
comfort of having good lawyers to keep up a client's 
ſpirits. For the advantage of having two firings 


to her bow, ſhe. enters into an engagement of mar- 


riage, under an heavy penalty. The event of ber 


lau- ſuit s the prudence of this precaution. 
She it caſt ; her lover flies off, and ſhe ſues him 
for the penalty of his engagement. He begs the 
money among his friends, and then, by a nice fineſſe 


Pays her own game back upon her, and flings ber 


off with half. CHRYSAL changes his ſervice. 


JT" daily happens, that men defeat their own in- 


tentions by carrying them too far. Hurried 
away by his paſſions, her huſband, in making his 


will, had exceeded the power veſted in him by. 


the law, and ſo, by ſtriving to give her more than 
he had a right, really gave her much leſs. But ir 
was a conſiderable time before his family recover- 
ed fufficiently from the aſtoniſhment and confu- 
fion with which ſuch a ſtroke overwhelmed them, 
to perceive this, and be able to purſue proper 
meafures for taking advantage of it. | 
The firſt notice my miltreſs received of this af- 
fair, was by an offer they made her, to refer their 
claim to private deciſion, in order to avoid the 
expence and trouble of a law-ſuit. But, though 
the former part of her life had impreſſed. her with 
horror at the very name of the law, ſhe would not 
liſten to ſuch a propoſal, without taking proper ad- 
vice, the reſult of which may be eaſily judged. 
Lawyers 
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Lawyers will never lofe a good client for want 
of giving hopes. Her's perfuaded her ſo fully-of 
tke juſtice of her.cauſe, and gave her ſuch poſitive 
aſſurance of ſucceſs, that ſhe reſolved to ſpare no 
expence to obtain it. 'Though right and wrong 


are ſo eſſentially different from each other, they 


et are ſometimes involved in ſuch intricacies, by 
the induſtry of thoſe whoſe” profeſſion it is to di- 


ſtinguiſh between them, that it is difficult to know - 


which is which. It was ſo in this caſe. They had 
raiſed ſuch clouds, that ceaſon could not fee through 
them.; and ſo every one was left to ſpeak accord- 
ing to inclination. «A 
While matters were in this ſituation, one of 
her admirers thought it a proper time to puſh his 
fortune with her. His rank and expectations in 
life raiſed him above the neceſſity of ſuch a ſchemes: 
but avarice will ſtoop to any thing; and he would 
gladly have taken her, with all her faults, for. the 
lake of her fortune, the certainty of her eſtabliſh- 
ing her right to which he had taken care to be 
well affured of, by ſages learned in the law, be- 
fore he laid ſiege to her. This, however, he was 
far from avowing. He pleaded the moſt- diſin- 


tereſted dove, and preſſed for a return, with all the 


ardency.of deſire. 
But though the could not do ſo much injuſtice 
to her charms, as to*doubt their power of inſpir- 


ing ſuch a paſſion, the poſitively refuſed to liſten 
to any propoſals of marriage till her law- ſuĩt ſhould 


be decided, From a generous. fear of involving him 
in inconveniencies, which her lawyers poſinvely. aſ- 
ſured her could never happen; as he, with equal 
generoſity, founded on the like aſſurances, offered 


to marry her while it was ſtill depending; wheres , 


as. the truth of the matter was with both, that be 


thought: 


4 
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he could make a better bargain, ar ſhe knew 
ſbe muſt a worſe, if it ſhould be concluded, till e- 
very thing was abſolutely fettled. - | 
They had played this game upon each other for 
{ome time, when a diffident word dropped by one 
of her lawyers, as the day of deciſion drew near, 
determined to change her fyſtem, and make ſure 
of ſomething, for fear of the worſt. Accordingly, 
the next time her lover viſited her, on his cepeat- 
ing his profeſſions of the violence of his paſſion, 
and offering, as a proof of its diſintereſtedneſs, to 
enter into a mutual engagement of marriage, as 
. foon as the ſuit ſhould' be ended one way or other, 
under the penalty of a large ſum of money on the 
refuſer, ſhe let herſelf be overcome by ſuch an in- 
ſtance of fincerity, and, taking him at his word, 
ſigned the engagement directly. : 

The event juſtied this caution; for, after all: 
the aſſurances of ſucceſs, by which ſhe had been 
led on by her lawyers to run into every expence 
they could deviſe, juſtice appeared ſo ſtrongly in 
favour of her opponents, that ſhe was cat: and a 
conſiderable part of the eſtate of her huſband ad- 
judged to return directly to his family, and the 
reſt after her death. I 

Though what remained to ber was more than 
ſuſhcient to ſupport her in the genteeleſt manner, 
ſhe could not but feel at firſt a fall from fo bigh 
hopes: but her ſpirit had been too well exerciſed, in 
the beginning of her life, to yield long to any thing; 
and ſhe had almoſt got the-better df it, when ſome- 

thing that piqued her reſentment rouſed her ef- 

fectually. Among all the friends, who came on 
this occaſion 70 gratify the inſolence of condoling her 

misfortune, ſhe was not a little ſurprized never to 

ſee the face of her lover. As ſhe could not be at 
| a loſs 
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a loſs for the mean motive of ſuch behaviour, ſhe: 
might poſhbly have treated it with the contempr 
it — had not neceſſity urged her to ſhow a 
warmer reſentment. 
The expences of her law-ſuit had involved her 
in debts (for ſhe never lowered her living, depend- 
ing on the aſſurances given her of ſucceſs) which 
were now demanded with. an importunity that 
perplexed her. This was juſt at the time when 
the took notice of the deſertion of her lover. The 
urgency of her creditors therefore fuggeſted it to 
her, to call upon him to fulfil his engagement of 
marriage, which his conduct convinced her he 
would forfeit the penalty rather than do, by which 
means ſhe ſhould puniſh him for his raſhneſs, and 
extricate herſelf from her difficulties at the ſame 
time; for, had ſhe thought that he would fulfil it, 
there was nothing ſhe would nqt have ſuffered, 
ſooner than link her fate to him. 
There is ſomething in a woman's calling upon 
a man to marry her, ſo. contrary to thoſe notions 
of delicacy, on which the "I claſs of the fe- 
male ſex value themſelves, that perhaps no other 
woman of her rank could have prevailed upon 
herſelf to do. But ſhe had not been born in, nor 
bred up with expectations of that rank: ber no- 
tions therefore were of a coarſer complexion; and, 
though ſhe had learned the external modes of de⸗ 
haviour, the trick of complaiſance, the had been put 
to ſchool too late in life, to change her ſentiments: 
ſo far, as to make her think it neceſſary to facri- 
fice ſo powerful motives as reſentment and inte- 
reſt, to- a delicacy that appraved to her merely 
phantaſtic. 
The moment, therefore, the thought occurred, 
the applied once more to her lawyer; and ** his 
advice 
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advice wrote a letter to her lover, in which ſhe 
directly claimed the performance of his engage» 
ment. But as this was no more than his heart 
told him he muſt expect, (for he would have done 
the very fame thing himſelf}, he was prepared 
how to anſwer her. Aecordingly he wrote to her 
in the moſt artful manner, excufing his not har- 
ing been to wait upon her ſince the fatal deciſion 
of her law - ſuit, on account of the pain he muſt 
feel at ſeeing her, when he had loſt all hopes of 
ever calling her his. For as her generofity would 
not permit her to marry while there was only a 
poſſibility of ſuch a misfortune, he-could not ſup- 
poſe that her ſenſe of honour and juſtice would 
now, when it had actually happened: and for this 
reaſon he deſired that ſhe ſhould pleaſe to ſend him 
his engagement, not that it was, of any conſe- 
quence, as he would return ber's, to whom he 
wiſhed the higheſt happineſs in every ſcene and 
view of liſe.— Such a refuſal was juſt what ſhe 
wanted. She therefore inſtantly commenced a 
ſuit at law with bim to recover che. penalty of his 
engagement, which he had thus foricited to her. 
The care he had taken himſelf to make the en- 

gement as binding as poſhble, precluding every 
hope of defeating her claim, and his knowledge 
of her temper convincing him that it would be in 
vain to attempt prevailing on her to drop it, now 
ſhe had once begun, he had recourſe to an expedi- 
ent to extricate him from this difficulty, of the ſame 
mean kind with that which brought it upon him. 
Accordingly, though he was well enough able to 
pay the penalty himſelf, as he did not chooſe. to 
_ fulfil his engagement by marrying, he put on a 
poor face, and went begging to all, his relations 


for their aſſiſtance, pleading poverty, and alleging 
* the 
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the diſgrace it would bring upon the whole family 
if he ſhould be obliged to marry ſuch a woman, 
whom he repreſented in the blackeſt colours, ex- 
aggerating every circumſtance of her life. Though 
this might juſtly have been retorted upon himſelf 
for ever thinking of her, they took pity on his 
diſtreſs, and raifed the money for him by a gene- 
ral contribution. wad bi 

Such ſucceſs encouraged him to hope for far. 
ther, and try the force of his eloquence upon my 
miſtreſs. For this purpoſe he deſired an inter- 
view, which ſhe had with much reluctance con- 
ſented to give him the next morning after I came 
into her poſſeſſion. | TREND: 1 

I had ſeen vice and folly in a variety of ſhapes, 


but never did the human heart appear to me in ſo 


contemptible a light as his upon this occaſion. 
He began his. attack ,with flattery, profeſſing the 
higheft reſpect, and lamenting, in the moſt paſ- 
fionate terms, that the difficulty of his circumſtan- 
ces would not permit him to have the happineſs of 
marrying her, and appealed to her generoſity and 
Juſtice, as before, for a releaſe from an en 


2 
ment that it muſt be the ruin of them both to ful. 


fil. But all was in vain. She ſcarce deigned to 
make him any anſwer, and that only to tell him, 
that his profeſſions and arguments were equally 
ineffectual to alter a reſolution, which the baſeneſs 


of his behaviour alone bad made her take. Not 


quite diſcouraged by ſuch a repulſe, he inſtantly 
changed his method of application. He threw 
himſelf at her feet, implored her compaſſion on 
his poverty, and offered, as the utmoſt it would 
permit him to do, to pay her down half the pe- 
nalty directly, n with ſaying, that if ſhe 

Vol. I“. refuſed 
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refuſed to accept of that, he had no other reſource 
but even to fulfil his engagement, and marry her. 

This was fighting the devil at his own weapons. 
The mention of marriage was a ſtroke ſhe was not 
ed for. Stattled at the thought, therefore, 
as ſhe knew not what deſpair might drive him to; 
ſhe agreed to his propoſal, and ſo they divided the 
money between them, (for he prudently pocketed. 
the other half himſelf, as he could not think of 
offering ſuch an affront to his friends as to return 
any part of their bounty) and were equal gainers 
by a bargain in which each outwitted the other. 

Though what my miſtreſs got, fell ſhort of her 
expectation, it anſwered the double end of grati- 
fying her reſentment, and paying her. debts; on 
the latter of which: occaſions IIe her ſervice. 


CHAP. 1 


CünrsAL makes ſome out-of-the-way remarks on 
- matrimony. Deſcription and hiflory of his new 
- maſler. CARTSAL vindicates his uſing a common 

expreſſion. His maſter's firſt riſe from a beggar 

to a foot-boy. He gains his maſter's favour, of 
' ewhich he makes the uſe natural to be expected from 
his firſt education. Some account of a-relation of 
" bis PRINCIPAL's. The danger of giving advice. 
CnRTSs4AL' maſter inſinuatet himſelf into the Co- 
Lon EL liling, and undermines the Principal in 
his regard. 7 


| 1 HAVE obſerved, in the courſe of this ac- 
count of my late miſtreſs, that you have been 
ſnocked at the thought of a man's marrying a wo- 


man 
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man in her circumſtances. To you, who view 


life only by the light of reaſon, it muſt certainly 


appear moſt unaccountable; but better acquain- 
tance with the ways of the world would reconcile 
ou to that, and many other things equally groſs 
and ſhocking in ſpeculation. 
Marriage is a mutual truſt of honour. A man's 
marrying a woman therefore who has loſt her ho- 


nour, is truſting his whole ſortune to a bankrupt 


who has no ſecurity to give for that truſt ; a fool- 
hardineſs that muſt proceed from either a conſci- 
ouſneſs of having himſelf no honour to loſe, a to- 
tal diſregard to the loſs, or an affectation of acting 
on different principles from the reſt of mankind, 
as a proof of being above their prejudices. Where 


her honour indeed has been loſt to himſelf, juſ- 


tice makes it a duty upon him to repair her loſs 
by marriage; but then that very marriage is a pu- 
niſhment for his crime, as it muſt want the efſen- 
tial happineſs of confidence for he will always be 
ready to ſuſpect that the diſpoſition which betray- 
ed her into error with him, may have the ſame ef- 


ſect with others. Nor is this ſuſpicion unnatural. 


IJ.ſce you would argue, from the habitual, avow- 
ed incontinence of man, that this truſt of honour 
is not equal, and therefore cannot be obliging. 
But this is judging, without duly conſidering the 
ſubject. Chaſtity is in its nature a virtue equally 
the duty of both ſexes to obſerve; and, with regard 
to ſociety in general, the violation of it is equally 
criminal in both: but in thoſe nearer connections 
of liſe, the intereſt of which is the more immedi- 
ate object of human attention, the conſequences 
of that violation in woman, are attended with ſo 
much greater inconveniences than in man, that, in 
reſpect to them, the crime is obviouſly leſs pardon- 
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able in her than in him; and for this reaſon, hir 
virtue of chaſtity is made in a: peculiar manner the 
honour of woman, while the honour: of man is placed 
in other virtues, from which ſhe receives as much 
advantage as he does from her chaſtity, and there- 
fore the truſt of honour is mutual and equal,—— 
In diſtinguiſhing thus between honour and virtue, 
I ſpeak according to the notions of mankind; in 
= own nature, there is no diſtinction between 
them. ; | | 


There. was ſomething in the whole appearance 


of the perſon to whom my miſtreſs paid me away, 
that made me expect to ſee a character, of a caſt 
which I had not yet met with among mankind. 
His looks were fly, methodical and plodding. 
Practice had fixed upon his paſſive face the hollow 
varniſh of a ſervile ſmile ; and an over- acted affec- 
tation of polite bebaviour made his natural awk- 
wardneſs truly ridiculous. But under all this, I 
could ſee a depth of deſign, and a latitude of prin- 
ciple equal to any. great attempt, the ſucceſs of 
which ſhould, in the opinion of the world, deter- 
mine the quality of that greatneſs, whether villany 

or virtue. ET bh | 
The knowledge of his life, which is neceſſary 
to explain his character, and account for the prin- 
ciples upon which he acted conſiſtently bis mani- 
fold part, will be compriſed in a few words. 
Sprung from the dregs of the people, and turned 
looſe upon the world to ſhift for himſelf as ſoon 
as he was able to crawl, he took his ſtand about 
the houſe of a perſon in buſineſs, where he hard- 
ly earned a morſel of broken victuals by running 
of errands, cleaning ſhoes, and ſuch other offices 
as are performed by thoſe ſervants of e 6 
: | ee 


=. 
. 


I fee you wonder at my ſaying he was ſprung 
from the dregs of the people, as if difference of rank 
could make any alteration in the eſſential equality 


of human nature: but, without entering into a a 


diſcuſſion of undetermined points, on both ſides of 
which much has been ſaid with equal ſtrength of 


reaſon; the beſt obſervation of the power of early 


example, to impreſs thoſe principles which are to 
govern the future life, will ſuſficiently juſtify my 
uling the expreſſion here. | 

The patience with which he was obliged to 
bear the cuffs and kicks of thoſe worſt of tyrants, 
who always wantonly revenge ten-fold, upon theic 
wretched underlings, whatever they ſuffer them- 
ſelves, taught him that hypocriſy and abject ſub- 
miſhon ro every thing that might any-way ſerve 


. his convenience, which afterwards proved the 


ground-work of his fortune; as the example of 


his parents, who got their living by retailing to 


the poor the meaneſt neceſſaries of life, initiated 
him ſo early into every ſpecies of low fraud and 
chicane, that they became abſolutely natural to 


him, and invariably ruled the conduct of his life. 


He had been ſome -time in this hopeful courſe 


of education, when an accident opened him an 


opportunity of ſhowing what a progrefs he had 
made in it. A brother of the perſon about whoſe 
houſe he picked up the ſcraps that kept him alive, 
happening to ſee one of the ſervants beating him 


unmercifully, interfered from mere humanity, 


and ſaved him. The marks he bore of his beat- 
ing, raiſed a curioſity to know how he had de- 
ſerved it; when he gave ſo ſeemingly innocent 
and pitiable an account of himſelf, and attribut- 
ed the ſervant's cruelty ſo artfully to his. having 


| refuſed to do ſomething for him which was im- 


E 3 proper 
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2 for him to do, that the young gentleman- 


lieved him, and, taking compaſſion on his di- 


ſtreſs, admitted him into the family to wait upon 


bimſelf, by which he was delivered from his de- 


pendence on the other ſervants, and protected 


from their: future inſults. 


The humility. with which he behaved himſelf” 
in this firſt ſtep of his advancement, his aſſiduity, 


and ſeeming attachment to his maſter, ſoon won 


his good opinion ſo far, that he diſpenſed with 
his attendance, and ſent him to ſchool, where he 


applied himſelf ſo cloſely, and made ſuch a pro- 
ficiency, that his maſter took him into his own 


buſineſs, in which his fobriety, diligence, and 


obedient temper, gained his confidence ſo entire- 
ly, that as foon as ever he thought him capable, 
he admitted him into fellowſhip with himſelf, and 
abſolutely refigned the management of his whole 
buſineſs to him. | <9 
It may naturally be fuppoſed, that he did not 
neglect to improve ſuch an opportunity of prac- 
tiſing the leſſons he had learned in his youth. 
He fecreted the profits of all the bufineſs, which 
his principal was not indiſpenſibly obliged to be 
perſonally engaged in; he ſupplanted him with 
ſuch as he could of his cuſtomers; he cheated of 
conſiderable ſums of money, ſuch others as long 
experience of his (the principal's) honeſty had put 
off their guard with him; and took every occa - 
fion of inſmuating to the world, under the moſt 
effectual diſguiſe of friendly concern and com- 
plaint, his negligence and incapacity ; at the ſame 
time, that he profeſſed to himſelf the moſt impli- 
cit reſpect and obedience, and ſeemed ambitious 
of ſhowing his gratitude and attachment, by per- 
e = forming 
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forming the ſame ſervile offices which had been 
his firſt occupation about him. g 

But all this was trifling, in compariſon with the 
ſtroke he made againſt him in his own family. 


There was a near relation of his principal's, who 


was indebted to his friendly aſſiſtance for the firſt 
ſep of his riſe to the rank:of a colonel in the army. 


Nature had been laviſh to him in the endow- 
ments of mind and body ; but pride marred the 


bleſſing, and turned them all to his diſadvantage. 


Confidence in the external graces of bis perion 


made him neglect the improvement of his under- 
ſtanding, while an affectation of fngularity, which 
is always aſſumed as a maſk to hide real igno- 
rance, made him ſet his own opinion in oppoſition 
to the eſtabliſhed. judgment of mankind. 

As the conduct of ſuch'a man muſt neceſſarily 
be irregular, his relation and friend; my maſter's 
principal, exerted the authority of thoſe charac- 
ters, and frequently reproved him in the ſincerity 
and well-meaning of his heart. The notion that 
this liberty, which, when properly taken, is the 
higheſt proof of regard, was aſſumed on the ſcore 


of obligation, gave offence to the-captious haugh- 


tineſs. of the colonel's temper, and eſtranged an 
eſteem which it ought to have confirmed. 

This was an opportunity for my maſter. to 
diſplay his talents. - He ſtudied the temper of /e 
colonel, and paid court to his caprices. He crime 
ged to his haughtineſs, bore his inſults, and mi- 


niſtered'to his vices, with an implicit ſubmiſſion 


to his ſuperior ſenſe and judgment, which he re- 
ceived as the only ſtandard of right and wrong. 
The contraſt between this complaiſance, and 
the ſuperiority which the colonel thought his rela- 
tion aſſumed by giving him advice, inſenfibly 
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transferred to my maſter that regard which his 
principal loſt. - As this was what be had all zlon 


aimed at, he omitted-nothing to widen the breac 
by inſinuations, fo artfully conveyed, as to aggra- 


vate the offence taken by the colonel, and yet, if ſhe 

repeated, would bear a ſenſe directiy oppoſite, pa 

and ſeem to ſpring entirely from friendly con- | 

j cern, ſhoulda reconciliation between them bring hu 

a his practices to light. But an event, that he ed 

"4 could not ſcheme, for, removed every ſuch appre- pt 

henſion, and rivetted his influence. beyond his co 

Wi a_ Rn hopes. in 

1 | 2 2 | ſu 
3 — ... — Uòvĩ— ; 

i 1m re 19 IR : 

«1 C H A P. XI. - -by 

1 | ct 

| | Farther . of the CoLonzs. Cunysal's ne 

1 = - maſter, i in conjunction with a a femal e aſſociate pro- CL 

| - per for his purpbſe, completes cheme of alienat= vi 

N ing the COLONEL's regard from his Tami, of at 

# =wbich he gives a proof, of a moſt extraor nary na- hi 

1 ture. A remarkable inflance of CHRYSAL's maſ- * pt 

#4 ter talents for a particular kind of wit, with a f 

frriking account of the worthy manner in-which he 

and his fair aſſociate acquitted themſelves. of the e. 

7 repoſed 1 in them by the CoL ONEL. tl 

7 

AIN of the beauty of his ra the colonel I: 

prided himſelf in an opinion, that there was a 

no woman whoſe virtue could reſiſt his addreſſes. p 

This ſelf-conceit, which the frailty of the lower b 

claſs of females had firſt given riſe to, was con- If 

firmed by his ſucceſs with one whoſe fortune and —Y 

education ſhould have ſecured her againſt his at- v 

et The glory of my a conqueſt ſatisfied bis y 


vanity z 
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vanity; and the pleaſure of having her on his 


own terms ſo endeared her to him, that he thought 
not of any other. One thing only gave him con- 
cern about her, which was, in whoſe care he 
fhould leave her, when the buſineſs of the cams» 
paign called him into the feld. 

ut in this he was: not long at a-loſs: The 
humble implicit attachment of my maſter, point» 
ed him out as the perſon in every reſpect moſt 
proper for. ſuch a truſt. 'To him, therefore, he 
committed her-at his departure, hugging himſelf 


in- the happineſs of having ſuch-a miſtreſs, and 


ſuch a friend. | 
The nature of this truſt neceffarily brought on 
an intimacy between my maſter and his charge. 


Intimacies between the ſexes are dangerous in any 


circumſtances; but in theirs, where ſhe could 
not even make pretence to that virtue which 
could be her only guard, the conſequence is ob- 
vious. From this time, they joined-their intereſts, 


and laid their heads together to eſtrange him from 


his own family, particularly my maſter's Princi- 


pale who, in caſe-of death, had the firſt claim,. 


rom law and nature, to his fortune. | 


In carrying on this ſcheme, they. played into 


each other's hands with ſuch addreſs at his return, 


that when he was going to the next campaign, he 
made a will, by which. he gave, not only his own 


large acquiſitions, but alſo the inheritance of his 


anceſtors, between them, in ſuch a manner as 
pony ſhewed a wrong mind, and ſupported bis 


equeſt with ſuch reaſons, as were an inſult to the 
laws and religion of his country; at the ſame 


timè that they perpetuated the infamy of thoſe to 
whom it was made, by arguing expreſsly in fa- 
vour of the vices which bad gained them — 

mark. 


ears AL.: Or, the 


mark of regard; and this will, the ſubſtanee of 


which ſatisfied them for the circumſtances, he left 
in the hands of my maſter. . 

In this fituation matters ſtood between the 
three, when I came into his poſſeſſion. When he 
had finiſhed the drudgery of the day; he went, 
”- uſual, to ſpend the evening agreeably with his 
char - 

There was one ſpecies of what is called vit, u 
on his expertneſs in which, my maſter valued him- 
felf not alittle. "This was, telling a fictitious ſtor 
with ſo grave a face, and corroborating it with 
ſuch plauſible circumſtances, as to raiſe the hear- 
er's anxiety, and then to laugh at the eaſy faith 
that could be ſo talen in. Low as the merit of 

ſuch xwit was, at the beſt, in him it had none at 

all. His fictions were no better than downright 

lies, deſtitute of imagination or humour, and 

_ corroborated with nothing but mew-corned oaths 

and imprecations, fit to afford entertainment only 
to the damned. 

With an effay of this kind he refdtvett: to 
entertain his miſtreſs this evening. Exertin 
therefore, all his command of countenance, ** M7 
6“ deareſt love, (ſaid he, with a melancholy look, 
„ and deep-drawn ſigh, as he 58 the room), 
« T have received bad news, 603 en! there 
&« has been a battle, in which our 10017 
„Has not been killed! (interrupted ſhe, ſnatch- 
« ing the word out of his mouth), that is bad 
-© news indeed; but another battle may afford 
« better.” 

I /ee you were ſtruck with horror at my repeat- 
ing the imprecations he made uſe of on this oc- 
caſion. Inſtead, therefore, of intermixing them 
with every period of his diſcourſe, as he always 

does, 
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does, I will in their place make a pauſe thus „ 
which will ſerve as well, for he uſes them, in ge- 
neral, as no mere than mere expletives. 

„No! (anſwered he, ſhrugging up his ſhould - 
« ers), that chance is loſt for ever ——. He has 
« received a wound , which, without en- 
« dangering his life, has diſabled him from far- 
ce ther ſervice; ſo that we ſhall be bleſt with his 
« company „for the reſt of our lives.“ 

_ « Curſed, you ſhould fay! But is there no way 
eto be thought of to prevent it? Could not 
t“ proper application be made to the ſurgeons ?” 

« All is too late! his leg was taken off direct- 
«ty „and the danger entirely over when the 
&« account came away; as you may ſee by his let- 
te ter, in which be writes me word , that he 
é hopes to be at home with us in a month, to 
& leave us no more. Eh! what have I done with 
s his letter :? It ſhould be in this pocket! I 
© certainly have left it behind me in my confu- 
« fon But you'll ſee it ſoon enough. He ſends 
© his love to you; and bids me tell you, he would 
© have wrote to you, but was prevented by com- 
© pany; ſo that you ſee he cannot be in any dan- 
© ver But he'll make you amends. I ſee 
© how every thing will be He'll marry you 
&« as ſoon as he returns ——, that he may intro- 
« duce you into his family, who will treat you 
© with forced civility, in order to get him into 
&© their hands again. I ſee very well —— how 
© every thing will happen.” 

© No! that ſhall never happen ! I hate them- 
&« ſelves, and deſpiſe their civility. I had rather 


te hear the ſneers and inſults of the world than 


te that. Nor will I marry him, let what will be 
© my fate. His inſolent capricious humour is 
| « ſcarce 


* - 
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&, ſcarce to be borne now, though he eurbs it, be- 
, cauſe I am at my liberty to leave him. What 
« would it then be, were I to be his ſlave for life? 


I had rather feign penitence, and throw myſelf on Can 
ce the compaſſion of my own family, than plunge of 
4 into ſuch miſery. Marriage on any terms is a eh 
«ſtate I lefpiſe, but with him J abjure it.” , 
This paſſion was ſuch a triumph to my maſter, of 
that he could keep his countenance no longer. c 
| * Hah! hah! hah! a fair bumbeg, damn me, ft 
46. (ſaid he, burſting-out into a horſe-laugh), your be 
« humble ſervant, madam! I thought you could Pe 


«-not be taken in. Hahl! hah! hah! a fair hum- 
« bug, damn me.” | 

« Taken in] (faid ſhe, vexed at being played 
tc upon, but more pleaſed that it was no worſe), 
«© how can you take delight in ſuch a lew-lived- 
trick? If I could not ſhew my wit in a better 
“ manner, I am ſure I would give up all preten- 

* ſions to it.” 

All pure ſpite and malice? But don't fret for 
it. Come! we'll kiſs and friends, and think 
© no more of the matter; only remember not to 
ce brag another time that you cannot be talen in 
«.though—hah ! hah! hah!” | 

Every. thing being thus made up, their conver- 
ſation for the reſt of the evening was ſuch as may 
be ſuppoſed between perſons of their caſt, and in 
their ſituation. They gloried in the ſucceſs of 
their ſchemes upon their common dupe 2e colonel; 
they formed plans for ſpending his fortune, ſhould 
any lucky accident put an end to his life; they 
ridiculed the pride and felf-fufficiency of which 
they had taken advantage; and concluded, in their 

uſual way, with proving, in each other's arms, the 


«/ineſs of his confidence in their fidelity. 
4 . 
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CHRYSAL's maſter receives an account of the death 
' of the Colonel. He finds, after much deliberation, 

that he cannot fling his worthy aſſociate out of the 
whole ſpoil, and therefore prudently reſolves to ſhare 
it with her by a marriage, of which he draws a 
comfortable picture. He urges his ſuit, and ſbe 
firrves to evade it by arguments conſiſtent with 
both their characters. He carries his point in a 
particular manner. $1.9 pi | 


UT all this harmony was ſoon diſturbed for e- 
ver, by the accompliſhment of the ver 

ſchemes it was founded on, which was much 
nearer than th 2 ragps The firſt news my 
maſter received on his return home the next. 
morning, was, that the colonel had been killed in a 
late battle. This was an intereſting event ! he di- 
realy locked himſelf up in his cloſet, and taking 
out the will, though he had often read it before, 
ſtudied every ſyllable of it over and over, to try 
if there was any-poſhbility for him to fling his own. 
and the colonels common miſtreſs, and get the 
whole fortune himſelf; but be had the mortifica- 
tion to find that this exceeded all his ſagacity, and 
that the whole will muſt ſtand or fall together. 

After ſome, not the moſt pleaſing meditation 
therefore, © And ſo! (ſaid he, biting his nethet 
© lip, and turning up his eyes, with an execra- 
© tion too horrid to be repeated), I have been la- 
„ bouring all this while to get a fortune for this 
% brim/tone ! A very pretty reward, truly, for ſup- 
te planting my beſt benefaQor ! it were better for 
% me that even he had it than ſhe; for then I 

Vol. IV. 5 might 
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c might not only enjoy m hare of it as it 

zw along with him, but alſo, very probably cheat 
cc him out of the. mot of it in the end. What 
<« though I am to have it after, her death ! may 
cc not ths 1 8 long as 1? Beſide, I have made 
« away with the greateſt part of the money, and 
40 ſo — liable wy blown up and undone, when- 
tc ever ſhe thinks: proper to call it in; for I know 
« too much of her to expect that ſhe ſhould ſhew 
it favour. to any ane, when once in her power. 
No! that ſhall never be! I haye it in my power 
«to Fe aſide the whole unnatural, nonſenſical 
« will, and I will do it, if ſhe refuſes to come 


« into terms with me. Such a ſacrifice of my 


« own intereſt to 0 gratitude and honeſty, as this 
« will appear, will gain me ſo great reputation, 
« that I ſhall make a better fortune myſelf in a 
©« little time; and as to what I bave embezzled, 
« I know, by experience that I can fink that upon 


my wile, principal. at a proper time, as I have 
more before now; ſo that, after all, 1 may 


40 
ce find honeſty to be the beſt policy, as the ſaying 
« is, Well, be that as it will, I am reſolved to 
« be honeſt. to myſelf firſt, and do that which 
« ſhall ſerve my own, intereſt beſt, without regard 
4 to proverb or opinion. Let me conſider then | 
« ſuppoſe I marry her, and ſo get poſſeſſion, of all 
« at one But the devil of it is, that I muſt take 
« her into the, bargain ; and I know her too well 
« for that, if I could help it. She may moſt like- 
« «1 N me the ſame trick with ſome body elſe, 
ie has ſerved, this fool with me; once a 
cc 2 and always 4 whore. Hoyever, I muſt 
ac take my. chance. for that. Cunning as ſhe. is, 
cc the hall. 

match for her, ſhe Hm be. Able age 

vi 


not cuckold, me eaſily. If I am not a 
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« devil himſelf; ſo bappy come lucky, Il en 


« venture.“ | 

Having teaſoned himfelf into this prudent re-. 
ſolution, he would loſe no time, but went to her 
directly to carry it into execution. As ſoon as 
he met her, “ I have brought you news now (faid 
« he) in earneſt. News that will be either good or 
& bad, according as you take it.” | | 

« Pſha ! (anſwered ſhe flightingly) this is more 
© of your wit, I ſuppoſe. But for Heaven's ſake 
4 leave off making a fool of yourſelf, and teazing 
“ me: I am quite ſick of ſuch ſtuff.” | 

©« Strike me to the centre (replied he paſſionate- 
« ly), but I am' ferious. I have this moment 
© received an account, that he colonel is actually 
« dead. He was killed in the late battle.” 

The look with which he ſaid this, had more 
weight with her, than all the oaths and impreca- 
tions he could utter ; for, much as he was maſter 
of his countenance, he could not conceal the agi- 
tation of his mind.—** Dead! (interrupted. ſhe, 
6 eagerly) Thank Heaven, then, all my feats are 
dc over! 7 ? 

% Aye (replied he drily), but it is well if your 
c hopes are not alſo over with them.“ 

e How? What do you mean? Has he not 
« made a will, by which all his fortune comes 
« directly to me? For Heaven's ſake, do not 
“ torture me in this manner.“ | | 

« Yes! he has made a will, it is true. But 
© don't you know that the laſt letter I received 
© from him revoked. it ? ſo that every thing goes 
* now to his family; for he lived not foag enough 
© to make another after he received his wound; 
* though that is no great loſs to you; for from 
„what he ſaid when he was dying, it would not 
& have been much in your favour.” 

| F 2 « But 
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Fut did. not you promiſe me that you would 


« ſuppreſs that revocation, in caſe any thing of 
« this kind ſhould happen; which you ſaid you 


% had it in your power to do, as your principal 
« was fool enough to promiſe you, that he would 


*© never open any letters that ſhould come direct- 


s ed to you from the army, as he had a right to 


*« dos by which means it had luckily eſcaped com- 
« ing to his knowledge F? 


„ Perhaps I may. have ſaid ſo;. but do you: 


4 think I have no more conſcience than to con- 


« ceal ſuch a thing, and rob a man to whom [I 
« am under fo great obligations?“ 


_—_— 


s Conſcience } For Heaven's ſake, I conjure 


« you again, do not torture me any longer. Speak 


« of conſcience to thoſe who do not know-you. 


4% haye had ſufficient proof, that your intereft is 
« your conſcience ; and this will ſurely determine 


« you to ſerve me, as you. ſerve. yourſelf at the 
«c 


me time. Is not all to come to you at my 


r 


« But what am I to do in the mean while.? 
« Come then, as you ſay you know me fo well, 


Pl offer you a fair propoſal, that ſhall make it 


„% my preſent intereſt-(for that is what I re- 


„ gard) to ſerve PR and your future intereſt, 


* on which you 


ay ſo great a ſtreſs; to ſerve 
«c 101 


me. Suppoſe we join our intereſts in all 
things, and marry. By this eapedient I ſhall 
come directly into the enjoyment of the for- 
tune, and your children will inherit it.” 


what could put ſuch a ſtrange thought into 
your head, who know my ſentiments on that 
'" unnatural ſtate of ſuperſtition and ſlavery ? No! 
* that of all things I can never. come into. — 
2 2 * cc tice 


« Marry! (exclaimed ſhe, ſtarting in ſurpriſe); 
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J ſee you are at your humbugging again. The 
« profeſhons and oaths of friendſhip you have fo 
“ often made me”—* Were all but wind (an- 
e“ ſwered he), and have left no trace behind them. 
« But this kind of talking anſwers no end. 'The 
* whole depends on the one word by which you 
« anſwer me this ſhort queſtion, © Will you 
„ marry me, or will you not?“ If you conſent, 
* I will ſecret the papers that ſet aſide the will, 
„ and fo we ſhall ſhare the fortune between us. 
© If you refuſe, I will give them up to his fa- 
© mily, who will directly defeat your claim, and 
* then you may follow for your living that liber- 
« tine way of life you appear ſo fond of for 1 
* have no notion of damning my character in 
e this world, and my ſoul in the next, to ſerve 
„% any other but myſelf. Conſider therefore be- 
«* fore you ſpeak, as I will go directly from you 
* to them, if you refuſe me.” 

Such a menace was not ineffeCtual to one who 
knew him fo well. Will nothing elſe ſatisfy 
« you ? (replied the, burſting into tears) : No 
« part of the fortune, and to continue as we are 
Wat preſent, man and wife in every thing but 


* the eurſed ceremony?“ 


© No! that ceremony is the very thing I want, 

% and nothing elſe, becauſe that only can give 
« me a right to your fortune; for as to your per- 
* ſon, I would not have you think I ſet any value on 
* that ! I have long ſince had enough of it; and 
for ſharing the fortune, I am reſolved I will 
« have all, or none; and this is the reaſon why 
* I make you ſuch an offer; for otherwiſe, I aſ- 
“ ſure you, I hate marriage as much as you poſ- 
© fibly can. 80 let me have your anſwer direct- 
5 1y, for I will not trifle thus a moment longer.” 

; F 3 The 
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The manner in which he ſaid this, left her. 


no room to doubt his reſolution, “ Well then 
* (replied ſhe, ſighing), if you will have it ſo, it 
« muſt be ſo; and I conſent, becauſe I cannot 


« help it. But when is this. bleſſed marriage to 


« be ſolemnized ?” | 
« As for that, I am in no more hurry than 
* you. All I defire is, that you. will directly 
„ fign a promiſe, of marriage, whenever I think 
« proper to call upon you. PI! go this inſtant 
% and draw it up, and leave you to conſider how 
© much better this is for us both, than to have 
% difagreed, and let all go to his family.” 
He waited not for a reply; nor was long be- 
fore he returned with the deed, which ſhe ſigned 
with evident reluctance... 


N HAP. XIII. 


Account of the methods which CHR YS4L˙0 maſter 


took to obviate the effects of his principals reſent- 
ment, with the char * converſation that paſ= 
ed between them, on the former's avowing the 
ColonePs will. CurvySAL's maſter over-ſhoots 
his. mark, aud provokes his principal to do more 
than he ever intended. An uncommon inflance of 
the, juſtice 75 the world. CarYySAL's maſter 
 eblizes*the lady to court him. in her turn, and at 
length marries her. The conſequence of ſuch a 
marriage, and fruits of the ſucceſs of all their 
ſchemes, . 1 EYE 


IIS point being ſettled, the next thing was 
to produce the colonels will, the thought of 
3 1 >. doing 
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doing which, gave him ſome alarm in ſpite of all 
his ortitude, as it would be throwing off the maſk 


he had worn all his life, and declaring: war with 


his principal, who, he judged from himſelf, would 


not fail to publiſn to the world the meanneſs of 
his original, and the miſery from which bis com- 


paſſion had raiſed him. | 
But ſuch thoughts, diſagreeable as they might 
be, could not divert him from his purpoſe. 1 0 


diſable his Principal, though, as far as poſſible 
from carrying his reſentment any farthet than 
words, he ranſacked all his papers, and took away 


not only ſuch as related immediately to the pri- 
vate tranſactions between themſelves, but ald 
thoſe of other people with whom they had been 
concerned in buſineſs, in order to diſtreſs his cir- 

cumſtances, and involve him in ſuch perplexities 
as ſhould lay him under a neceſſity of keeping 
fair with him. But this precaution, like many 
others dictated by the ſame ſpirit, occaſioned the 
very thing it was deſigned to prevent. 

The firſt news of the affair was like a cates 
clap to the family of the colonel. My. maſter's 
principal, though, who, in the courſe of law and 
nature, had the firſt expectations, as I have ſaid. be= 
fore, could not believe it to be true, ſo high was 
his confidence in the honeſty and attachment of 
my maſter. To ſatisfy, however, the importuni- 
ties of his family, he came to him, and with a 
look of indignation at the baſeneſs of ſuch a re- 
port, rather than apprehenſion of the truth of it, 
Jam come (ſaid he) to tell you a piece of 
news Lhave juſt this moment heard, which is, 
« that tbe. colonel. has left his whole fortune be- 
I tween, that jade his miſtreſs, and you ; and that 
6 e were privy to his will, which he left in 

ce your 
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« your hands when he was going abroad. But 
the latter part of the ſtory makes me eaſy about 
« the reſt; for whatever hi 

« might lead him to do, I am convinced you 
„ would have no hand in ſo baſe an affair, nor 
even conceal his having fuch an intention from 
t me a moment. I fee you are ſhocked at the 
% ſcandalous imputation; but do not think I 
« mention it as if I believed it. I could not do 
&« you ſo much wrong.” 


The firſt impreſſions of youth can never be 


totally effaced. Though my maſter could lay 
ſchemes to cheat the prineipal, and revile him be- 
bind his back, he had learned to look at him with 
an awe, when a beggar about his brother's houſe, 
and afterwards his ſervant, that he could never 
after get over when in his preſence. This awe, 
added to the confuſion of conſeious guilt, made 
him unable to make any anſwer for ſome mo- 
ments, and had wrought that change in his coun- 
tenance which the other took notice of. 

As ſoon as he could eollect ſpirits to ſpeak, 
1 Il am obliged to every one f—f—for their 
« good opinion of me (ſaid he, with his eyes fix- 
„ ed on the ground, and faultering at every 
« word), and hope I ſhall not f—-f—forfeit it, b 
« accepting the favours of my friends.” | 

as How | 
© can you mean by that? You ſurely do not, 
& cannot avow” 

« As for that, Sir,” (returned my maſter, 
plucking up a little more aſſurance) “ what I a- 
« yow or difavow is nothing to the purpoſe. I 
« preſume that my moſ dear and worthy friend, 
& the colonel, had a right to leave his fortune to 
£ whom he pleaſed ; and that whoever he has left 

it 


s capricious temper 


(interrupted the other eagerly) what 
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& it to has alſo a right to take it, without being 
© anſwerable to your opinion, or that of any 
tc others who may be prejudiced by you; for the 
« world will judge better, and be ſatisfied that he- 
© had ſufficient reaſons for what he has done.” 

« And fo, then, it is even ſo!”.(replied the 
other, after à long pauſe): “ and this. is the re- 

© turn I meet for raiſing you from wretchednels,, 
© and admitting you to the firſt place in the e- 
© ſteem and confidence of my heart. Cheri _ : 
% wiper in your boſom, and he will fling you to death. 
© But it is beneath me to upbraid you. I leave 
„the revenge of my. wrongs to your own. conſci- 
« ence and the juſtice of heaven, and from this 
moment diſclaim. all intercourſe with you; nor 
© ſhall my lips ever more utter your name, if I. 
© can help it. The fight of you is a pain to me 
« I will ſend a perſon to take my affairs out of 
„ your hands, and defire you will directly pro- 


„ vide yourſelf another-habitation. Unhappy for 


me was the day when I firſt gave ſhelter to your 
“ miſery in mine.” —Saying this, he turned away. 
without waiting for a reply, and left the room. 
This inſolent behaviour (for ſo my. maſter call=- 
ed it, as ſoon as the other was gone) was ſuch an 
affront to his honour, as in his opinion cancelled 
all obligations, and juſtified every thing he had 
done or could do againſt him. Giving vent to 
his reſentment, therefore, in a burft of blaſphemous 
execrations, he proceeded in the execution of his 


ſchemes, with this improvement, that, to obviate 


the imputations of bale diſhoneſty and ingratitude, 
which his own conſcience told him his Principal 


would publiſh to the world againſt him, he loaded 


him with every ſcandal that his inventive malice 
could ſuggeſt ; but, inſtead of anſwering his 2 
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poſe, produced the contrary effect, as it put him 
under a neceſſity of laying open things to vindi- 
cate his own character, which indignant ſhame of 
having placed his confidence ſo unworthily, would 
otherwiſe have made him conceal ; and in this in- 
Nance the world was not dazzled by ſucceſs, but 
directly repaid his villany with the infamy it de- 
ſerved. "Y 0 8 1 5 | 
As for the lady, faſhion made it neceſſary for 
her to put on all the mimickry of wo, in which 
ſhe perſiſted moſt decently for the uſual time, at 
the end of which ſhe found her huſband, that was 
to be, ſoſlack in his addreſſes, that ſhe was obliged 
to court hm, as ſuch an unſettled life was equal- 
ly contrary to her intereſt and inclinations. This 
anſwered. a double end. It gratified his vanity, 
(for he took care to make it known) and ſeemed 
to obviate the credit of the contract between them, 
ſhould it ever happen to be diſcovered. Accor- 
_ dingly he kept off a little longer, and at length 
conſented with the affected irreſolution of a man 


of the moſt delicate principles and fenſe of ho- 


nour. r 

As he only got a legal right by his marriage to 
what he was already in poſſe ſſion of, he ſoon grew 
tired of the ſtate, the circumſtances of which, in 
his particular cafe, could not be very pleafing to 
any man. However, to avoid the evils of which 
he was moſt immediately afraid, he went to live 
in the country, where he admitted his wife to ſee 
nobody but thoſe he approved, and in company 
with himſelf. Nor was he fatisfied that his ut- 


moſt vigilance could prove effectual, as he had 


had experienee of the looſeneſs of her principles, 
and her expertneſs in all the arts of intrigue. . 
f Their 
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Their ſituation, in theſe circumſtances, may be 
eaſily conceived. Continual ſuſpicions, quarrels, 
and recriminations,. aggravated their mutual diſ- 
like to the moſt rancorous hatred, and made their 
lives ſuch a ſcene of miſery, that they themſelves 
looked upon it as a commencement of heaven's 


vengeance on theit crimes, while all who knew 


them expected in horror that they would make that 
vengeance ſtill more fignally dreadful, by wreaking 
their hatred upon each other's lives, or their deſpair 
upon their own. 


All the advantages thus dearly earned, were an 


affluence diſguſting for want of power of enjoy - 
ment, except in an external pomp, that only mock- 


ed the miſery within, and made the meanneſs it 


was deſigned to hide the more remarkable. 
— ———_— — — — 
CH A P. XIV. 
CurysAL's maſter -defigns to ſet ub a coach, but 
. evants - a material article toward making a proper 
figure with . He conſults with an HERALD, 


«obo gives him an elaborate diſſertation, not the 
moſt pleaſing to him, on COATS OF ARMS, and 


the modern methods of making them, in which he 
unfolds many curious myſteriet, and undertakes at 


laſt, on proper encouragement, to make him a = 
tleman. CH#YSAL changes his ſervice. Con- 
verſation between his new maſter and an ANTI= 
QUARIAN. Curious arguments by which he proves 
the genuineneſs and importance of certain relics of 
antiquity, CRRTSAL changes his ſervice, 

JN this age of delicacy and refinement, the firſt 


thing thought of in genteel life. is @ carriage, 
'; which 


7 
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which is ſo indiſpenſibly neceffary'to [procure re- 
ſpe, that no eminence in ſcience, no practice of 
virtue is held in eſteem where that is wanted. 
Senſible of this, my maſter reſolved to beſpeak 
one, the elegance and grandeur of which ſhould 
prove his tafte and magnificent ſpirit. One difh- 
culty though perplexed him not a little in the de- 
ſign. This was his want of a coat-of arms to deco» 
rate the outſide of it, and diſplay to the world his 
illuſtrious deſcent. | | 
After much fruitleſs meditation on ſo important 
a ſubjeQ; it occurred to him that an Herald muſt 
be-the proper perſon to conſult with upon the beft 
means of remedying this defect. Accordingly, 
he enquired for the moſteminent in that way, 
and on the morning fixed for his attendance, pre- 
pared to receive him in ſuch a manner as he ima- 
gined could not fail to infpire him with reſpect. 
He was lolling at breakfaſt in an elbow-chair, 
dreſſed in a morning-gown of green damaſk, with 
a red cap on his head, the cambrick lining of 
which was edged with a rich lace that turned up 
over it, and crimſon velvet ſlippers. on his feet, 
one of which was extended on a cuſhion of the 
ſame materials to give him the appearance of the 
gout, a diſorder which he looked upon as an in- 
conteſtible proof of his being ſprung from a good 
family, while his lady poured out his tea, and be- 
tween every diſh read a paragraph in a newſpa- 
„to entertain him. | | 
As ſoon as the herald was ſhewn in, my maſter 
caſt an eye upon bis lady, and nodding majeſti- 
cally toward the door, ſhe withdrew and left him 
to his buſineſs. After the uſual queſtions about 
the weather, and the news, my maſter at laſt en- 
tered upon the ſubject. I underſtand, S—S— 


—_—— 
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„„ I would have an entire n— a —new coat. 
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« S—Sir,” (ſaid he, faultering, and almoſt bluſh» 
ing in ſpite of his aſſurance) „ that you have 
« great {kill in heraldry; and therefore deſired to 
ti ſee you, to confult about my c—=c—c—coat of 
« arms. | . 

« I do preſume, Sir,” (anſwered the herald 
with an air of importance) “ to have ſome know- 
« ledge in that myſterious and ſublime ſcience, 


s and hope I ſhall not wrong the character you 


« have received of me in any thing in which you 
© are pleaſed to employ me. Hem ! ahem ! Pray, 
i Sir, what may be the nature of your preſent 
© commands? I ſuppoſe you want to introduce 
« into your own coat, the bearing of ſome branch 
« of your family which is fallen to you. There 
© is nothing in the world eaſier to be done, that 
« is, by one who, as I ſaid before, underſtands 
te the ſcience. It is only dividing the field pro- 


« perly, and taking care that the b/azonng of the 


« different guarterings, of which all good families 
« gain many in a long courſe of deſcents, may 
© not be wrongly blended, as colour upon colour, 


or metal upon metal, which you muſt know is 


te falſe heraldry ; though I beg pardon, your Ba- 
« zoning is molt likely in precious ſtones, the pecu- 
« liar emblems of nobility with us. But that 
© makes no difference, as I will convince you, if 


„ you pleaſe to let me ſee your arms.” 


« Sir, (replied my maſter, ſtill more confound- 
** ed by this jargon), that is not what I want. 


* 


« O! I underſtand you, Sir! you are the finſt of 
« your family; and want to make arms for your- 
„ ſelf, as none of your anceſtors have left you 
* any. Why, Sir, that too may be done; but it 
„ muſt be with Pn and care, as I ſaid be- 


Vor. IV. « fore, 
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* fore, for fear of interfering with the arms of 
i any other family. But you may truſt me for 
cc that, Sir! Half the arms you fee cut ſuch a ſi- 
e gure'about the town, are of my deviſing. The 


« ting may make lords and knights of whom he pleaſes, 


<« but it 1s the herald muſt make them gentlemen : 
«c for what is any man without à coat of arms ? 
 «c Pray, Sir, what is your name? And of what 

46 rofelion was your father ??—— | 

* Wh-wh-why do you aſk, Sir? I ſuppoſe there 
«© cannot be any thing material to your purpoſe 
in them?” * 8 | 
Pardon me, good Sir, they are material, very 
4 material. A name, eſpecially if it conſiſts of 
ac many ſyllables, often gives an excellent hint: 
ee for, much as your modern wits may affect to 
vc deſpiſe the myſterious learning of Rebu/es, wiſer 
< antiquity held it in high repute, as you muſt 
% have obferved from many illuftrious coats of 
Arms, taken entirely from the name: and then, 
«© knowledge of the profeſſion of a gentleman's 
<c father, is abſolutely neceſſary, for many reaſons. 
4 There are profeſſions, the implements of which 


are never drop'd, becauſe the profeſſions them- 


& ſelves ate reckoned honourable, as there alſo 
ee are others, nothing relating to which is ever 
Le ßorne, for the contrary reaſon. The ſon of a 
< general, or an admiral, for inſtance, will have 
_ Ris! arms charged with implements of war; but 
ve the fon of a man who hept a handler ſhop, will 
never bear a lump of butter, or a bunch of 
« candles, nor he fon of a taylor a pair of ſciſ- 
*« fars or a thimble; for theſe would at once be- 
% tray what is deſigned to be hid; and therefore, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould be in- 
« formed of theſe particulars,” ws 
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© B—b—b—but, Sir, can you not ſtrike out 
&« ſomething entirely new, without alluding to any 
« name or profeſſion at all? I am willing to pay 
« you well for your trouble; only let me have 
« ſomething elegant and grand.” 5 
„ T underſtand you, Sir, I'Il engage to pleaſe 
t you. Pl quarter you the coat of a crown'd head 
«'in an inſtant, without any body's being able to 
« ſay a word againſt it. "Leave it to me, and Pl 
«© engage to pleaſe you; not the richeſt contrafsr 
© or Nabob of them all ſhall make ſuch a figure.” 
© And pray, Sir, what is your price for a job 
tc of this kind?“ “ Price, Sir! I never make 
« bargains: let common mechanicks do that! 


« Gentlemen always make me a preſent when 


te they beſpeak their honours; and according to 
© the value of that, my invention is either high 
% or low.” | | 

& Well, Sir, it ſhan't ſink on that account now. 
Here are ten guineas for you, as an earneſt of 
„ what I will give, if I like your work when it is 
« done.” | | 
„ Sir, you may depend on having the higheſ: 
% arms of any man in the kingdom. Your ge- 
© nerolity ſhows that you ought to be a gentle- 
« man; and it ſhall be my fault if I don't make 
© you one, in the ſight of the world.” —Saying 


this, he took his leave, when I was heartily glad 10 
go with him, being part of the price paid upon this 


occaſion for the making of a gentleman. 
As ſoon as my new maſter went home, he re- 
tired to his cloſet; and, taking out the money he 


had juſt received, © Hah! hah! hah! no. bad 


« price for a little daubing! (ſaid he, laugh- 


« ing, and chinking. the purſe.) I wonder the 
& fellow could be ſuch an aſs as ta think that 
G 2 any 
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** paſs for a gentleman! But let him have his 
„% way! his folly is my gain; and it is no more 
* than juſtice, that one who has cheated the world 
« ſo long, ſhould cheat himſelf at laſt, and ſacri- 
„ fice the earnings of villany to vanity! But 
« hold? this is about the time my Antiquarian 
% was to come. Let me ſee thoſe ancient manu- 
L ſcripts and inſcriptions which I had done laſt week. 


Upon my life they look very well! The canker. 


«© upon this copper, and the /mote upon this parch- 
„ ment, are as natural as they were the work of 
. « a thouſand years; and theſe ſcratult might paſs 
even for the /þe//s of the witch of Endor, they 


„ have fo little likeneſs to any marks made to 


« convey thought at this time. He is a ver 
« pretty fellow that did them, and deſerves en- 
% couragement.” — 

Juſt as he ſaid this, the perſon he expected 
came, and, entering without ceremony upon his 


buſineſs, © I called upon you, Sir, (ſaid he), to 


«© ſee thoſe things you mentioned to me. If they 
are really what you deſcribe, we ſhall not differ 
& about the price, high as it is.” | 

I hape, Sir, (anſwered my maſter), you have 
„ not ſo mean an opinion of my judgment, as to 
« imagine I could ever think of impoſing upon 
% you. No, Sir! I know that to be impoſhble, 
« even if I could be baſe enough to attempt it; 
« and therefore would not mention any thing to 
* you that could admit of the leaſt doubt to a 
perſon of your profound learning. As to the 
price, I could have had much more ſince I ſaw 
« you; but I thought it but juſtice to their merit 
to offer them firſt to you, as there is no other 

collection in the kingdom worthy of > 


* any thing in my power to do could make him 
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and I am above riſing in a demand I have once 
made, though infinitely ſhort of their intrinſic 


\ value, as you will be convinced, the moment 


you ſee them. Here, Sic, is the manuſcript, 
which I had the good fortune to meet: with, as 
I was rummaging among ſome old records in our 
office, that had never been ſtirred ſince the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. The paper in which it was 
wrapped was ſo decayed, that it mouldexed quite 


away immediately upon its coming into the open 


air, fo that I had ſcarce time to read the contents, 
which were, that this. parchment had been found 
in the tomb of Thomas. a- Becket, upon breaking up 
of his ſbrine at the reformation, and was laid up 
there on account of its antiquity, That it 
muſt have been very ancient, eyen before his 
time, the colour and decay of the parchment 
would ſufficiently prove, were there not other 
proofs ſtill more convincing to ſuch as have 


judgment to comprehend them. The ſhape of 


the letter ſhows its age. This manner of writ» 
ing, as appears by comparing it with other an- 
cient manuſcripts, was introduced in the be- 
ginning of the ſecond century of the Chriſtian 
ra, and quite dropped by the middle of the 
third. Within that period, therefore, it muſt 
have been written. Its antiquity being thus 
fixed, the purport of it is next to be conſidered; 
and of that, and its importance, there can be 
no juſt room to doubt. 'Fhis ſpot at the hattom 
of the parchment, though ſo much defaced by 
time, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the impreſ- 
ſian of a mitre, and thereby proves, that ſome 
biſhop was the author of what was written over 
it, into which theſe four letters, K—A—T—#Hy 


foctunately ſo very plain, give the eleareſt lights 
' | G 3 : «& 10rg 
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for, as they muſt have been part of the word 
* ARINATRHI A they prove that the opinion of 


e "Foſeph of Arimathea's having firſt preached the 


& goſpel in Britain, was known fo early as in the 
« fecond: century, and ſo decide that Jong-con- 
4 teſted point; as, who can be ſuch an infidel as 


4 to dbubt a thing given thus, as I may ſay, un- 


der the ſacred ſeal of the mitre, and that ſo 
very near the time? | 


& Very true! but is it not as probable, that the- 
« deſign of this writing was to refute that opi- 


nion, as to confirm it 2” 
86 My good Sir, if you allow weight to ſuch. 


« trivial objections as this, you give up all the 


knowledge of an Antiquarian, which never a- 
4 mounts higher than to poſſible conjecture, with- 
ut regard to probability, even againſt him; for 
« conjeftures, ſuch as this, founded on effaced remains 
« of antiquity, are of much greater weight in the 
1 learned” world; becauſe they ſhew- more learning 
bun the plaineft* conc ; drawn from evident, 
* and compleat+ records, as theſt are obvious to "4 


„ common perſon. But why do I mention theſe 


«things to you, who-underſtand: them ſo much 
5% better than I pretend to do? | 


„believe Ido, Sir, know ſomething of thoſe 


7 matters; and was ſatisfied both of its antiquity, 
4 and importance, at the firſt glance of my eye; 
though I ſtarted that objection for mere amuſe- 
ment. But where is the fragment ?-I ſhould be 
« glad to fee that alſo.”' 

Here it is, Sir;” (anſwered my- maſter, tak- 
ing a bit of broken copper out of a box, in which 
it was carefully wrapped up in cotton) * this plate 
*-of copper was torn in the manner you ſee, from 
the head of a ſopulchral. monument, on the top 


« of 


. 


of mount Libanus, by 
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a perſon who had been 
* ſent thither, by a celebrated Society, on purpoſe 
to ſeek for ſuch things; and at his return made 
„ me a preſent of it, as the moſt valuable acqui- 
« fition he had made, out of gratitude for my 
„having helped bim to the job. Obſerve this 
«© canker, Sir! Much as it has been rubbed off in 
the carriage; the depth and colour of it ſhew, 
that it muſt have been ſome thouſands of years 
in gathering. What the occaſion of ſetting it 
4 up was, ſome particular circumſtances. direct to 
« a conjecture ſufficiently probable. You ſee this 
% hole, which the canker has eaten almoſt through 
** the copper, with this role turning up over it. 
This certainly is the remains of the figure of a 
« lion, as is plain from theſe two tte in the mid- 
« dle, and at the end of the ſtroke, which muſt 
& have been the tail of it. Now as the lion was 
te the emblem of Judab, it cannot be doubted but 
„ ſome great perſonage of that tribe muſt have 
« been —. where this emblem was ſet up; a 


« circumſtance, that ſo clearly proves the antiquity 


* of coats of arms, that I do not know how to 
„think of parting with it, it affords ſuch an illuſ- 
tc tration to a treatiſe Lam at this time engaged in 
© writing, on that ſublime and difficult ſubject.” 
Not part with it!” (replied the Antiquarian, 


returning it carefully into the box, and then cram- 


ming the box into his boſom), “ you mult. get it 
« firſt, my good friend, to part with. Hahl hah! 
« hah! a very pretty jeſt truly! you offer a thing 
& to ſale, and ſet a price upon it, and then you 
% cannot part with it! a very pretty jeſt truly 
Here is your money, both for the manuſcript, and 
the fragment: and when you meet with any 
© other. ſugh precious remains of. antiquity, I ＋ 
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«© be obliged to you to let me have the preference, 
. No body will give you a better price.” | 

Saying this, he reached my maſter a bank-note, 
which he took with an air of diſſatisfaction; and 
while he was w_ out change, You do as you 
_*« nleafe with me, Sir, (ſaid he) this time; but the 
s next, I ſhall be more upon my guard. I am glad, 
4 however, that it goes into ſo noble a collection as 
« your's, where it will have juſtice done to its 
<« merit.” 1 

&« Aye, Sit!“ (anſwered the Antiquarian, with a 
ſmile of ſelf-complacency) I have been at ſome 
- *6 pains, and expence too, to make a collection; and 
tc have the ſatisfaction to think, that whenever 1 
6 die, it will make as good a figure in a /ale ca- 
©& talogue as that of moſt of my cotemporaries. I 
„ ſhall leave proofs behind me, that I have not 
« ſpent my life in vain. What would J not give 
et to hear the character which an able Auctioncer 
« will give of me, upon opening the ſale? I with 
«© my good friend Puff may outlive me, to have 
« the job. There is no man fets forth the merit 
« of any thing in ſuch happy terms. He has 
« words at will, as they fay, What an bigh opi- 
4 nion will he raife of my learning, taſte, and 
judgment? But that's right. You aid you want- 
ed this fragment, for a particular occaſion | I am 
« by” no means averſe to obliging you. You are 


-<6 welcome to quote it, as in my collection, ſuppoſe 


4 in this, or ſome ſuch manner, as appears (prov- 
e ing what you have advanced before) by a mt 
'« valuable, and rare antique fragment, (or whatever 
s elfe you ſhall call it) in the moft curious, or coſtly, 
«© or ineſlimable, or noble, (or perhaps all theſe) 
4 colleftion of my late maſt learned, and judicious, and 
«6 indefatigable, and munificent friend, or whatever 
* „other 
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e other titles of the kind your judgment and re- 
„ pard ſhall diQtate to you.” 


« I am much obliged to you for the favour,” 
(returned my maſter, ſcarce able to reſtrain his 
laughter) “ and ſhall be ſure to avail myſelf of it, 


„s at the proper time, as alſo to do it in a manner, 


„ which, however ſhort it may fall of your merit, 
« will yet teſtify my high and reſpectful ſenſe of 
ce it,” —Saying this, he gave him the change of 
his note, among which I was, and ſent him away 


happy. | 4 


CHAP. XV. 


A modeft method of ſeeking fame. Car v841's maſter 


confirms himſelf in his reſolution to gratify an un- 
common curiofity, by a great example. The judicious * 


and learned manner, in which he claſſed and entered 
his new acquifitions. Curious remark on the value 
of books. He goes to an auction, where he makes an 
extraordinary purchaſe. CHRYSAL changes his 
ſervice, for that of the Auftioneer. Specimen and 
effets of his new maſter's eloquence, learning and 
judgment. | 


MAN's ſpending his life and fortune, in buy- 


ing up books of learning, and obſcure re- 
mains of antiquity, only to make a great ſale after 
his death, was a method of ſeeking fame more 
modeſt than I had hitherto met among mankind. 
As ſoon as my new maſter reached home, he went 
directly into his muſeum, and taking out his rare 
purchaſes, ſtared at them for ſome time in a kind 
of ſtupid delight: till, no longer able to contain it, 
« What 


— 


* 
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« What an opinion (ſaid. he) will the world have 
of me, when all theſe come to be ſhewn for 


« fale? I hope my worthy friend Puff will live to 


« do me juſtice! What if I ſhould beg of him to 
« give me a ſpecimen of the manner in which he 
© will ſet them out? He cannot refuſe me that 
© gratification, in return for all the money he has 
* taken from me, eſpecially as I have told him, 
te that 1 deſign he ſhall have the job. Such a re- 
« queſt is not improper. It has the ſanction of 
* one of the greateſt names in antiquity to ſupy 
ec port it. Cicero, the great Cicero, defired his 
&« friend the hiſtorian, to let him know what he 
« intended to ſay of him; and need I heſitate to 
follow his example? Whatever has the authority 
« of antiquity, muſt be right; and therefore I will 
go to him directly about it ——But hold! I 
% muſt enter thefe articles in my catalogue firſt.” 

Then taking down an huge folio richly bound, 
and inſcribed CaTALOGUE, on the back and ſides, 


in capitals of gold, he fat down to inſert this va- 


luable addition to his treaſure; and, opening the 
book with great deliberation, * What are the 
« heads (ſaid he) under which they are to be clat- 
cc ſed? Let me ſee! Antiques! no. That is for my 
& coins, and buſts, and urnt. What is the next? 
« Ancient manuſcripts, and * =, papa ! Aye! theſe 
t are they. Let me conſider now what are the 


& titles !'—Then laying the fore finger of his 


right hand upon the tip of his noſe, ſupporting his 
chin with his thumb, ſhutting his eyes, and lean- 
ing back in his chair, on the arm of which he 
reſted his elbow, . How unlucky it was,” (re- 


ſumed he, after a long pauſe) * that he did not 


« tell their names! I was aſhamed to aſk him di- 
© rectly, though I did as much, if he had minded 


© me- 
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| te me. But can't I make them out, from what he 
| '« ſaid? A very antique manuſcript—No, that will 
= « not do. Antique is for works of art ; ancient is 
ec the word here,——4 very ancient manuſcript 
« ritten er hrs. in the ſecond century, 
| « and found in his tomb at the Refloration, proving 
| « that Foſeph of Arimathea was an Engliſh biſhop, — 
| „Nes. That is it. And then for the fragment, 
| „a very ancient——No, antique. Antique is 
te the word for fragments, they are made by art; 
| 4 q very antique fragment, torn from a-monument on 
| « mount Libanus, proving that ſome great perſon was 
| « buried there; and that a hon was the arms of 
| « Fudah.— Aye; theſe will do! I knew I could 
| „% make them out. This is juſt the ſubſtance of 
| tc what he ſaid, but in fewer and better words. 
« Titles ſhould be ſhort and pithy. Multum in 
© parvo. Much in a little compaſs. Let me a- 
© Jone for hitting off a ſtriking title. I have not 
| © been an Antiquarian ſo long for nothing.” 
| Then conning them over twice or thrice, to try 
how they ſounded, he entered them in his cata- 
logue, and putting the book back into its place, 
fat down to contemplate his own confequence in 
the learned world. | 
But ſublime as this enjoyment was, his indefa- 
tigable induſtry would not permit him to indulge 
it long. Hah!” (faid he, ſtarting, as upon 
| ſudden recollection) * that's right! the ſale of 
« thoſe Chineſe characters, brought over in the laſt 
e fleets,, comes on about this very time. It was 
© quite out of my head; and I would not have 
* miſſcd of them on any account. They'll make 
« a capital article; for the Chineſe taſte is coming 
© into ſuch great vogue, that I ſuppoſe we ſhall 
«ſoon learn their language, though I ſhould be 
| FE « ſorry 
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ce ſorry to ſee that too, as it would leſſen the value 
« of my Chineſe books; for books are valued now 
« the more for not being underſlood, as I know by ex- 
« perience, having laid out many a pound in the 
« purchaſe of ſuch as I underſtand no more of, 
« than if they were Chineſe. But let thoſe, who 
« know no other ufe of books but to read them, 
« buy only ſuch as they can read: I collect mine 
« for another purpoſe, and a noble collection I will 
ec have, let it coſt me what it will; I care not 
cc whether I die worth a groat befide. The fame 
« of that is fortune enough for me.” 

- Purſuant to this noble refolution he went direct- 
ly to the ſale, where he was ſo charmed with the 
Auftioneer's learning, and eloquence, that he out- 
bade every body, and carried off in triumph h 
curious, the rare, the 92 key, into all the my- 
fterious, the profound, the ſublime wiſdom of that prince 
of all Philoſophers, Legiſlators, and Hierarchs, the 
divine CON—FUT—SEE, and all his learned, and 
judicious Diſciples and Commentators, THE CHINESE 
CHARACTERS, in paying for which, I changed his 
ſervice for that of the Auftioneer. 

My new maſter proceeded, for the remainder of 
the fale, to diſplay his abilities in the ſame extra- 
ordinary manner; giving circumſtantial accounts 
of things he knew nothing of ; and beſtowing the 
moſt extravagant praiſes. for excellencies of bis 
own invention, often inconſiſtent with each other, 
and with the ſubject to which they were ignorant- 
ly attributed, with a confidence that bore down 

doubt, and gained implicit credit with the gaping 
crowd, in defiance to reaſon, and their very E-nſes 
till he led them on, by little and little, to pay the 
price of ſuch an imaginary value. But this _ 
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be beſt explained by an inſtance that happened juſt . 


after I came into his poſſeſſion. 34 
The ſale of that day conſiſted nominally of the 
collection of a Cheeſemonger lately deceaſed, who had 
been an eminent Antiquarian, and Virtuoſo. I ſay 
nominally ; becauſe, though the whole went under 
his name, ſcarce the tenth part of it had ever been 
his, the reſt, being made up from every quarter-by 
my maſter. Among the rare, curious, and coft1 
articles exhibited on this occaſion, was a veſſel o 
celain, of an uncommon ' ſhape, ornamented 


with ſeveral odd and, uncouth repreſentations of_ 


animale, and ſome figures, not unlike the charac- 
ters of a language. | 
« Gentlemen,” (ſaid my maſter, as ſoon as this 
was produced) You here fee one of the rareſt, 
„ and*moft valuable remains of antiquity, ever 
ee brought into Europe. This Hese ſuperb vaſe was 
*« the identical cup, out of which the ſublime 
« emperors of China for numberleſs ages drank. 
© the conſecrated wine, on the day of their coro- 
© nation. It was found, gentlemen, among the 
te treaſures of the Great Mogul, by Thomas Coulz 
Can, when he dethroned that here prince, out 
te of the wreck of whoſe ſpoils, when they were 
© Joſt in paſſing the river of the Indies, it was ſaved 
« by a Chineſe Nabob, from whom it was after- 
© wards taken, together with his crown, by that 
tt there Heaven-· born general, who made thoſe effe- 
% minate, and daſtardly Indians tremble at the 
name of an Zngli/bman, and given by him as 
% a precious token of his eſteem, to the deceaſed, 
&* his very learned and curious friend. This, gen- 
* tlemen, is in few words the whole full and true 
* account of this here ineſtimable curioſity, every 
« word of which can be proved by unqueſtionable 
Vor. IV, H authority. 
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« authority. As for the vaſe itſelf, excluſive; of 
> all this, its own merits give it ſufficient value. 
“ Obſerve theſe here figures, gentlemen ; they ate 


« Egyptian bieroglyphics, e the duties of a 


* ſovereign, which thoſe wiſe andarines always 
« take care to inſtruct their emperors in. This 
et here lian, for inſtance, ſignifies that he muſt be 
« courageous and valiant z this,/ax, that he muſt 
« he mite and ſo on. But the moſt extraordinary 
<« thing of all, gentlemen, is theſe here characters. 
«& 'They are a taliſinan, or charm, invented by Ma- 
<« Fomet to protect the owner of this cup from the 
« influence of evil fpirits. I do not preſume, 
« gentlemen, to ſtand up for the virtue of ſuch 
«© things. The notion of ſpirits,” I am ſenſible, is 
« much exploded ; and the religion of. Mahomet 
«* cried drown among us: but ſtill, gentlemen, 
« without entering into theſe here nice points, we 
cc all know that he was a great man, and {ved a 
c great while ago, which is ſufficient to make any 
ct ching that was his, of great value to men of 
cc learning, who are above prejudice in theſe mat- 
« ters, But beſide all this, theſe here characters 
«are of the greateſt importance, on another ac- 
© count; as they prove beyond diſpute, that he 
& true method of writing the learned tunguages was 
c without accents, not one appearing, as you ſee, 
_ & gentlemen, in this moſt original, and authentic 
« relic of anticnt learning, and fo put an end to 
t that ts has. ſo long puzzled 
« the world. It were preſumption in me, gentle- 
te men, to attempt putting a value on a thing that 
is invaluable, I will therefore ſet it up at what 


60 ; Pp 
you pleaſe, as you are the beſt judges. This 
— only K wil make 


bold to ſay, that the belt Judge 
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1e. te of all will have it, as he will give moſt for it ; 

te « for too much it is impoſſible to give. 

a So juſt an account, and ſuch judicious praiſe, 

ys could not fail of effect. The Virtugſ round him, 

lis ſatisfied that what he ſaid muſt be true, becauſe 

be ſpoken. with confidence, and aboye their compre- 

iſt henſion, vied with each other for the poſſeſſion of 

ry ſo ineſtimable a treaſure, till they raz/ed it to an 

8. height, at which they themſelves were ſurpriſed, 

1— as Gon as the ſpirit of bidding began to cool, and 

je they had time to reflect. | 

ey a 5 
h —ͤ— l; 
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e An unſavory accident flops him ſhort in his harangue. 1 
a He turns off the jeſt, with another, and accounts F# 
y learnedly for what has happened. The real cauſe, © || 
U - and conſequence of that accident. Reflections on | j 
- auttioneering, and the cauſes of its ſucceſs. | 

g 25 1 

. THs was the time, ſor which he always re- 11 
2 ſerved the higheſt flights of his eloquence, to 3 
7 raiſe that ſpirit again. Reſuming therefore his 1 
, harangue, You pauſe, gentlemen, (ſaid he) only 1 
5 © to conſider how much farther you may rie with 1 
) « ſafety; for it is impoſhble that perſons of your h | 
| « profound taſte and judgment ſhould diſgrace 'v 
R © them ſo much, as to let ſuch a jewel go for fo s i| 


© mere a trifle, Do not take my word, gentle- 
| « men, for its value. I may be miſtaken, but you 
| © cannot. Examine it therefore yourſelves. Obſerve 
| © the beauty of theſe here unknown figures | read 
| te theſe unintelligble characters; and ſmell the aro- 


* matic odour which the vaſe ſtill retains, and 
H 2 5 ever 


4 


« ever will retain; from the quintefſences of all „ he 
te the ſpices of the Indies, which uſed to be mixed | 
« with the conſecrated wine. The perfume is al - 
% moſt enough to revive the dead. | 
Saying this, he went to ſmell it himſelf, to lead TH 
the way to the reſt ; and putting the mouth of it 


to his noſe, without taking off the cover, that the 75. 
fragrance ſhould not evaporate, as he raiſed his had! 
hand, a ſtream that emitted a favour far from aro- to 
matic, guſhed out into his face, and filled his laſt | 
mouth, as well as noſe, with ſomething more ſub- mad. 
ſtantial than perfu nme. 5 maſt 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe his ſituation, at ſuch ond": 

a diſgraceful accident. Surprize, ſhame, and A 
loathing, aggravated each other, and threw him »eal] 
into ſuch confuſion, as once in his life deprived who 
him of utterance for ſome moments. As ſoon as pref 
he had emptied his mouth, and wiped his face, out 
_ « Villain (ſputtered he to his ſervant), how has . vaſe 
this happened? Whom have you let play me han 
* this baſe, malicious, low-liv'd trick?“ whi 
« 8—8.—8ir (anſwered the fellow, as well as I 

© his ſtruggle to ſuppreſs his. laughter permitted the 


« him to ſpeak), I know nothing of the matter. 
« 1 never left any one a moment alone among As 
« the things, but them there ladies, who I told 
« you ſent me out for a glaſs of Ratfia, t'other 
% morning, and how could I have ſuſpected their 
« doing ſuch a thing?“ : 

«© Ratifia! (replied my maſter, who had by 
« this time recovered his aſſurance, and knew the 
«© beſt way to turn off one jeſt is by another) 
Gin, you ſhould' ſay; for ir lea judge by taſte 
% and ſmell, that is their liquor. 1 ſuppoſe they 
'« did it on purpoſe to revenge their ſex upon 
« Mahomet, for taking away their ſouls (I = « 
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& he had alſo taken away the filthineſs of their 


« diſpoſitions), by defiling fo celebrated a monu- 
« ment of his learning and ſkill in this naſty - 
* manner, hab, hab, hah !” | 
The. oddity of ſuch a thought naturally made 
the company join in his laugh, but could not 
ſo far wipe off the diſgrace which the defiled vaſe 
had ſuffeted, as to make any more be offered for 


it, ſo that it was forced to be knocked down to the 


laſt bidder at not much more than if it had been 


made of gold, at which the purchaſer and my 
maſter were equally mortified, though for differ= 
ent and with very unequal reaſons. 

As for the cauſe of this misfortune, it was 


really what the ſervant faid. One of the ladies _ 


who came to view the curioſities having certain 


preſſing occaſions, feigned a pretence to ſend him 


out, and; in the mean time, made ſuch uſe of this 


- vaſe, being the firſt conveniency that came to her 


hand, as overpowered the . ſcent of ſome ſpices 
which had been put into it for the purpoſe. 


It was fortunate for my maſter that this was 
the laſt article in the ſale of that day, as a ſpirit 


of ridicule could not be favourable to his buſineſs. 
As ſoon as the company was gone, he ſettled his 
accounts, and ſumming up the profits, © Why, 
© this is pretty well! (ſaid he, rubbing his hands 
« and ſhrugging up his ſhoulders) this does pretty 
« well! though if that damned accident had not 
« happened (turning up his noſe, and ſpitting 
« with loathing), it would have been much bet- 
« ter. The fools were in the humour, and 
« wanted only to be kept up. However, I have 
“% not much right to complain upon the whole. 
„ That there Jordan coſt me five ſhillings, and I 
= have ſold it for fifty pounds, Much good may 
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te the judicious buyer make of his bargain. This 
« is the happineſs of a man's having his tongue 
„ ell. hung. A mealy mouth will never do in 
. my buſineſs; which after all is the beſt going. 
ng. * have ſtood freezing behind a counter 
ce this month, and not made bal this, much.. In 
© the way of fair trade, as it is called, people 
© have their ſenſes about them, and ſtand to exa- 
„ mine before they buy, but any, trumpery will. 
* go off in this way.“ 
4 have obſerved your aſtoniſhment at the eaſi⸗ 
neſs. with which my maſter ſucceeded in. ſuch: 
groſs impoſition z but the. reaſon of it is obvious, 
Al mankind have an ambition of diſtinguiſhing. 
emſelves one way or. another, and generally 
chooſe that in which they have the leaf qoalifi 
cations to entitle them to ficcefs, in order to hide 
their own deficiency. The coward, for inſtance, 
affects valour, the blockhead knowledge, and the 
illiterate tradeſman who has made a fortune by 
—— or in ſome illiberal buſineſs, taſte and 
dgment in the abſtruſeſt purſuits of learned cu- 
Tio ity, in which, as there is no fixed rule to 


judge - , Caprice takes the direction, and opens 
an ample field for impoſition. 


As 5 the buſineſs of auctioncering in general, it 
owes the greateſt part of that ſucceſs with which 
my maſter was ſo pleaſed, to another cauſe. The 
deſire of buying bargains, which governs every one 
who buys any thing, makes people crowd to thoſe 
places, where things are to be ſold, not, as in the 
regular courſe of. trade, for. what "they appear to 
be worth, but for the moſt that can be got for 
them ; and there emulation, dependence on each 
other's judgment, (“ thoſe people know what thay 
> doing, and would nat bid ſo much, if 2 Was 

not 
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not. worth more ), and the oratory of the aue- 
tioneer, lead them by inſenſible advances, as their 
ſpirits riſe, to give prices which they never meant 


to give, when they begin to bid. That great bar- 


gains are often got at ſuch places is true; but 
that is chiefly-in a particular branch of the buſi- 
nels, the myſtery of which. will be explained to. 
you. 
4 * | : 7 | 
— .. —— 
CHAP. XVII. 


CRHRTSAL' T maſter is viſited by a Cox NoIss EUR, 
to whom he gives a ſhort receipt how to make his 
pictures ſell, and makes ſome 1 15 remarks on 
the diſregard people ſhow for their families, which 
fend his viſitor away in a buff. 


M* maſter was interrupted in his pleaſing me- 

ditations by the entrance of a gentleman, 
the ſight of whom promiſed him the greateſt 
pleaſure of carrying the ſubject of them into exe- 
cution. After ſome judicious remarks on the 
taſte of the town, and the preſent. ftate of. virtu, 
in the courſe of which each liberally compliment- 
ed the other, © Pray, Sir (ſaid the gentleman), 


% how do pictures ſell this ſeafbn 7” 


«© Never better, Sir (anſwered my maſter) 


« pictures are every body's money now. A good 


* maſter brings any thing; and what is more, I 
am convinced they will rife ſtill higher, fo that 
& buyers have no time to loſe. I have a ſale next 
« week, when you will ſee ſuch prices as will a- 
« ſ{toniſh you.. There are ſome things there that 

| I know 
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et know you will have, let them coſt what they 
ec will, they ſuit your fine collection ſo exactly.“ 

« Why, as to that (replied the gentleman), my 
et mind is a good deal changed. I have often 
« taken it into my head lately to part with my 


( pictures, and have therefore calleq upon you to 


er deſire that you will come in the morning, and 
i Jet me know what you think they are worth.“ 
« Worth, Sir! they are worth a great deal of 
“ money, which there is not the teaſt danger but 
« they will bring, if they are managed properly. 
« There is more, Sir, in the management of a 
« ſale, much more than. moſt people dream of, I 
« aſſure you.” — Se 
I am ſenſible of that, Sir; and alſo of your 
« abilities in ſuch management, which you will 
* have the beſt encouragement to exert on this 
* occaſion, as I propoſe ſelling the whole to you 
together, if we can agree. k 
This turn came ſo unexpected, that it ſtruck 
maſter quite down of the mouth, as he was 


my 
ſenſible that he had overſhot himſelf, and ſpoiled 


his market by ſaying ſo much. It is very un- 


% lucky, Sir (anſwered he, changing his note di- 


« realy), that I did not know your intention 
© ſooner. I could then have divided them pro- 
ce perty among the ſeveral ſales of the ſeaſon ; 
cc bur it is now quite too late; this here one next 
& week is the laſt, and the catalogues for that are 
& all made out and diſperſed, ſo that there is no 


_ & poſſibility of ſlipping in a ſingle article. Be- 


— ſides, the buyers have laid out all their mo- 
n ag A 3 | 
_ « Slipping in, Sir! I don't underſtand you. 
% Do not you think my pictures are ſufficient, 
both in number and value, to make a ſale b 
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once known you make noiſe enough about, c- 
lefions in no reſpect equal to mine. There 


muſt be ſome myſtery in this, which I cannot 


, comprehend.” 


Very true, Sir; there are myſteries, 28 you 
obſerve, in all buſineſſes, and perhaps in none 
more than ours. : KS a 
t J am not enquiring into your myſteries. All- 
I defice to know is, why, after juſt telling me 
that pictures never bore ſo high a price as at 
this time, and that mine could not fail of 
bringing a great deal of money, you ſhould ſo- 
ſoon change your opinion.” | 

© Pardon me, Sir, I have not changed my opi- 
nion in the leaſt, and ſhall be very proud to- 
ſerve you to the beſt of my abilities, in the 


way of a ſale. But there is a material reaſon 
why.I muſt beg to be excuſed. in buying them, 
to ſtand the hazard of it myſelf.” — 


„ ſhould be glad to know what that reaſon 


Cc 


cc 
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can be, for I muſt own I cany2ot conceive it.“ 
« Why, Sir, it is a thing to be ſure that may 


ſeem odd to you; but experience has taught us 


the truth of it. In ſhort, Sir, it is your being 
alive—” N 


« How! my being alive! What difference can 


my life or death make in the value of my pic- 
tures ? — D 
« A very great one, Sir, I aſſure you. In all 


the courſe of my buſineſs, I never knew one 


inſtance of a fale's. going of well, where the 
owner was living. People conclude that a per- 
ſon parts with pictures either. through diſlike 
or neceſſity. The former, you know, depre- 


v- ciates them at once: nor does the other much. 


« leſs; 
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t Jeſs; as people of faſhion deſpiſe a man, and 
„every thing belonging to him, the moment it 
% ig known that he is in diftreſs. Beſides, an 
% anfioneer's tongue is tied wp from ſaying any 
de thing of a perſon's taſte and judgment, and all 
© that, while he is living, it — ſo fulſome; 
* and you are ſenſible that a good character of 
&« the collector often goes a great way in helping 
© ff a collection. 

The beſt thing then for a man to do on ſuch 


* an occaſion, I preſume, would be to ſhoot him- 


4e ſelf through the bead. Hah!” 

« Hah! hab! hab! You are pleaſed to jeſt, 
« Sir; but to be ſure it would be of great advan- 
* tage. Curiofity brings all the world upon thoſe 
% occaſions, and then a man has an opportunit 
*© of ſaying ſo many things, as that the dereaſ- 
ic ed would not take ten times ſo much if he were liv- 
% ing ; or, that the high price he gave for it cauſed 
& the diſtreſi that made him kill himſelf; or « thouſand 
4 gther ſtriking things of the kind. I #ever have ſo 
& much pleaſure bs upon theſe occaſions, they give a 
man ſo much room to ſhow himſelf. Indeed, 
« if gentlemen conſidered the thing in time, 
% more of them would take this method of deli- 
« yering themſelves and their families both from 
« diſtreſs, and not defer it till all is gone, and the 
, ſurvivers can make nothing by their death; but 
« few people take any care for their ſamilies now- 
% o'days. It is a bold puſh, to be ſure; though 
© not fo bad as a man's ſhooting himſelf to win a 


Dh. wager neither. I ſhould beg your pardon, Sir, 
4 for ſpeaking ſo freely; but, as I know it is not 


© your caſe, you cannot take offence ; though, e- 


*&.ven if I thought it was, I would not preſume 
to recommend ſuch a thing for the world. E- 


very 
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et very body is to judge for himſelf, T only give 


« you my opinion what effect it would have.“ 

« | underſtand you very well, Sir, (anſwered the 
« gentleman, Who had much difficulty to hear 
« him out), and in return for your opinion will 
« give you my advice, which is, to conſider bet- 

give you my Rt 

te ter whom you ſpeak to in this inſolent manner 
* another time, for fear of receiving ſuch chaſ- 
„ tiſement as contempt alone prevents my giving 


you this moment.“ —0n ſaying which words, 


he turned about and leſt the room. 


CunvysaL's maſter receives an agreeable ſummons, 
Hit encomiums an the generoſity of merchants. An 
account of the way many of them acquire reputation 
Jar taſie and — ada He meets the merchant, 
. . who conſults him on a different branch of his bus 
ya that which he expected. CHRYSAL's 
maſter, in order ta encourage his cuſtomer, gives a 
large account of his own abilities,” and opens ſome 


2p curious /ecrets in his bufeneſs. A bargain is firucky 


. to the mutual ſatisfattion of both parties; and 
CHRYSAL changes his ſervice for that of the mere 
. chant, rv ve 44 


| ELL. as my maſter was accuſtomed to re- 
bukes, there was ſomething in the nature 
of this, which diſconcerted him ſo much, that he 


bad not power to make the gentleman any reply. 


But he was ſoon. relieved from the trepidation in · 
to which it threw him, by a meſſage from an emi- 
nent merchant to meet him directly at a neighs 
4 915 A 
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«4 
4 at the ſale, and has ſent for me tell him which 
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bouring tavern. © Aye,” (ſaid he, adjuſting his 
wig at the glaſs, and putting on his cloak) * this 
ee is the thing! There is ſome difference between 


4 treating with a good ſubſtantial citizen, who 


ce will mind what a man ſays, and your people 


« of faſhion, who fly into a rage, forſooth, 


ec if they can't have their own way in every 
cc thing. No people part with their money ſo 


4 freely as merchants. They don't ſtand higgting 


« and criticiſing like the others. All they re- 
« quire is to be afked a good price, and then they 
* think a thing muſt be good of courſe. Many a 
% time have I got five times more from a mer- 
« chant, than I dared to have aſked from a duke. 
I ſuppoſe he wants to fhew his taſte next week 


et are the beſt pieces, and how much he may bid 


for them. He is not the firſt citizen whom my 


© inſtructions have made — for a man of taſte 
« and judgment. I love fuch pupils, they pay fo 
ec well for their learning; and that more ways 
«than one, for they buy what nobody elſe would 
« bid for; it is only Nlipping a puffer or two of qua- 
* lity at them, .eno:/gh of whom come ſharking at 
« every ſale for that purpoſe only, and they may be 
« raiſed to any price. No people part with their 
& money like merchants.” 

When he came to the tavern, he found the 
merchant waiting for him, After the compli- 
ments common upon fuch gccaſions were politely 
interchanged, © 1 defired to ſee you,” (ſaid the 
merchant, proceeding to buſineſs, thaugh not 


without evident confuſion) © on an affair that will 


« convince you of my confidence in your abilities 
« and honour. Trade, as you know, has been fo 
dead ſome time paſt, that there is no getting 
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te in a penny of money without tearing people to 
pieces. Now, as I had rather ſuffer ſomething 
« myſelf, than oppreſs any honeſt man till he can 
« bring his affairs about, I ſhould be glad to diſ- 
« poſe of ſome parcel of goods, even under their 


« value, to raiſe money for preſent occaſions, that 


« js, provided it can be done in ſuch a manner as 


© not to be known, as ſuch a thing might injure - 


« a man's credit.” - 


« Dear Sir,” (anſwered my maſter, whoſe heart 


leaped with joy at the mention of ſuch an affair) 


% never fear that; Ill engage to manage it fo, 
© that if every one who knows you, were to watch, 
© they'd never even ſuſpect the leaſt of the mat- 
cc ter. There is nothing eaſter, nor more com- 
«© mon in the way of a A" and it luckily hap- 


* pens, that I have the fineſt opportunity, at this 


« very time, that ever I had in my life. I have a 


&© large fale under a commiſſion the very. week 


« after next, into which I can hedge a thouſand 
ce or two with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety. Aſ- 


«© ſigners never take notice of ſuch things. We 
© underſtand one another better than that. Many 
« a worthy man have I enabled to hold his head 


above water, for years, by this method. To 
© be ſure it muſt have an end ſome time, but then 
« a man ſtands in fortune's way for a lucky hit, 


c you know; and not only that, but alſo makes 


« {ure of ſo much good living in the mean time, 
tc and can be no worſe at the laſt; and then, when + 


“all comes to all, and there muſt be a blow-up, 


te it gives him an opportunity of ſecuring ſomes. - 


« thing againſt a rainy day, as the ſaying is. Ag 
&« for its being diſcovered, there are ways enough 
© to prevent that. I is but entering them as ſold, 


* and I', find a buyer thas foul never be heard more \ 
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% Lord, Sir, if it was not for things of this 
© kind, our buſineſs would be nothing to what it 
„ is. Half the ſales you fee every day i in the pa- 
pers, are made up in this manner.“ 

„Well, Sir,“ (replied the merchant, who had 
liſtened io bim with attention, and ſeemed great- 
Iy affected at ſome part of what he ſaid) “ pre- 
«© ſume you underſtand your bufineſs, and as I 
* have no doubt of your honour, I ſhall leave the 
<6 hole entirely to your management. Here is 
san account of the particulars which I want to 
6 diſpoſe of at this time, "They. are in a private 
„ warchouſe, whither I have had them conveyed 
to be ready for the purpoſe, of which this is 
«. the key; and here is a bill of ſale, which I will 
tc execute directly, as I have occaſion for two 
<<; thouſand pounds this very evening. You ſee 
e there is value, more than ſufficient for double 
«that ſum, as you will be a better judge when 

4 you fee-the goods; but the reſt can Hand for- 
. m rd till * are diſpoſed of, and the account 
m made up.“ 

Really, Sir, I ſhould be extremely glad to 
6 ferve- you, but I fear I have not ſo much caſh 
«by me. However, if you pleaſe, ll go with 
4 you and look at the goods, and then III ſtep 
©. home, and try what 1 can do.” 

Accordingly = away they went together to the 
watebouſe, where my maſter, being ſatisfied with 
the value of the * left the merchant, and 
hied him home directly with a Joyful heart for 
the mone ey. 

« So? (ſaid he to himſelf, as he went a- 
long) I Pro * what things would come to in 
% the end! His coach, and country houſe ! his 


" vie routs, and bis own kept miſtreſs, have 
made 
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* made quick work with him. - I believe ſuch 
« men muſt imagine the reſt of the world to be 
te blind, or they would never go on at ſuch a 


« rate. I ſuppoſe he's preparing for a place in 


© the. Gazette to-morrow, or next day. But that 
« js no affair of mine. I'll take care to make a 


„ ſafe bargain for myſelf, and let him look to the 


« reſt. I am not to ſwear for him, Of all the 
©« buſineſs in our way, I like this the beſt. A 
©« man can make up what account he- pleaſes, 
*« without danger of its being diſputed with him. 
„ All here is ſnug and ſecure, If I could get 
but jobs enough of this kind, Pd let who would 
© chatter for toys and daubings with people of 
« quality, who often outſharp us, in ſpite of all 
© our experience“, 
By this time he reached home, where he ſoon. 
made up .the money, with the help of that and 
the former day's ſale, without heſitating a mo- 
ment at its not being his own; and, taking with 
him proper perſons to arte his bargain, and few 
focks to make ſure of it, returned to the merchant, 


with whom he ſoon concluded every thing with= 


out ſcruple or delay on either fide; and then pay- 
ing him on the ſpot in bank-notes and caſh, Ca- 
mong the latter of which I was ) ſent him away as 
well ſatisfied as he himſelf ſtaid behind, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Metive of CHRYSAL's new maſter for making ſuch 


merchant may make of being in the heuſe. A ſhort 
ſketch of an election. The curious method which 
 CHRYSAL's maſter took to evade the laws againſt 
bribery. He takes offence at the unreaſonable pre- 
ſumption of his conſtituents, and reſolves to make 
| the moſt of the bargain he has bought from them, 
which, by a fingulay piece of management, he propoſ- 
es to make cheaper than they think. CHRTS AI 
' changes his ſervice for that of the idol of an inn. 
The conſequences of electioncering. Some account 
ff CHRYSAL's new miſtreſs. He quits her ſer- 
vice for a curious purpoſe. An expedient to pre- 
vent the ſale of poiſon for mind and body. Carve 
SAL again changes his ſervice. 


W HEN a man has fixed his mind upon gain- 
ing a particular end, he flights any incon- 
veniences which may attend the means. Though 
my new maſter was ſenſible of the loſs he muſt 
ſuffer by his bargain, the proſpe& of accompliſh- 
ing the purpoſe for which he made it, prevented 
its giving him any concern. | 
As ſoon as he got home, he gave orders to have 
his equipage made ready for. a journey into the 
country early next morning, and then retiring in- 
to his cloſer for a few moments before he went to 
bed, At length,” (Taid he, with a look of ſelf- 
congratulation) I ſhall compaſs what I have ſo 
« long ſet my heart upon. What an advantage 
« ig 3t to a merchant to be in the houſe! I can 
laugh at bailiffs and bankruptcies for. five years 
| 4 
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tc at leaſt; and, in the mean time, I ſhall have a 


t thouſand opportunities of making my fortune 


« by puſhing boldly in the alley, now that all fears 
©« of the immediate conſequences are over, or 
„getting beneficial contrafts with the govern- 
«© ment, or at leaſt ſome genteel and profitable: 
« employment under it. A.merchant may make 
© many advantages of being in the houſe ! Con- 
« found that prating fellow ' I was once afraid 
« that he ſmoaked my deſign, he came ſo near 
© ſome unlucky circumſtances z but it was above 
his cut. All his ſchemes are common and low- 
&« lived, This of mine is a maſter-{troke. - It is 
ce playing deep, to be ſure. Fifteen hundred for 
© my ſeat; and what with other expences, and 
ce the loſs upon this night's work, as much more. 
6 It is playing damn'd deep, but it is too late to 
« think of that now. I have ſported many thou- 
© ſands upon a worſe chance in my time. At 
c any rate, I can laugh at baz/iffs and bankruptcies 
« for five years at leaſt: what an advantage is it 
© to a merchant to be in the houſe !” 

. Saying this, he went to bed, where the advan- 
tages of being in the bouſe ſtill ran fo ſtrongly in 
his head, that he dreamed of nothing all night 
but brullying- creditors, and cringing to miniflers, do- 


ing jobs, and getting contratts, places and penſioni.. - 


In purſuance of his ſcheme, he ſet out next 
morning with a ſplendid retinue for the borough 
he had in view, where he managed matters with 
ſuch judgment and generoſity, keeping the whole 


town drunk from the moment he arrived, accor- 


ding to the policy which permits a candidate ts deprive 


his eleftors of their ſenſes, in order to enable them to 


judge better of bis legiſlative abilities. that he was. 


elected in preference to a gentleman, the muniſi- 
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cence of whoſe family had for many generations 
been the chief ſupport of the place, and who 
himſelf ſpent his ample fortune in hoſpitality and 
beneficence in it, but diſdained to buy the votes 
of a venal crew on this occaſion. 
As ſuch a competitor naturally had every man 
of worth and honour in his intereſt, it had been 
neceſſary for my maſter to proceed with the ut- 
moſt care and circumſpection. Accordingly, in- 
ſtead of direfly giving his voters money, he /ent 
them the prices lipulated, on the /ecurity of · theit 
notes of hand, payable in a certain time; an expe- 
dient, in which he had a farther view than barely 
evading the laws againſt ſuch practices. 
Every thing being concluded, he was preparing 
to depart in triumph, when his conflituents waited 
upon him in form, with certain imftrudions for 
executing the truſt they had thus repoſed in him. 
Though ho looked upon this as ſuch a bare-faced 
rom of inſolence that he ſcarce knew how to 
it, yet as he had not yet taken his ſeat, he re- 
ceived their commands with the politeſt humility, 
and promiſed the moſt faithful obedience to them. 
But they were no ſooner out of his fight, than he 
changed his note : Impudent, unreaſonable 
*« ſcoundrels ! (ſaid he to himſelf, giving vent to 
© his indignation, as he walked back and for- 
c ward in the room), to talk of having repoſed 
« your truſt in me, and pretend to give me in- 
« ſtructions I I have bought you, and I will /e you 
< to the beſt bidder, if he were the devil; and a 
„bad bargain he will have of you, if he buys you 
« as dear as I have. Though I have a ſtroke in 
« my head to bring myfelf home, that you little 
« think: of. Theſe notes of hand, which you 
« thought I took only to evade the law, ſhall be 
-. 2» 
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©« paid to the laſt farthing, if I am not choſen for 


„nothing next election. You ffiall find you 
„ have no fool to deal with.” 


juſt as he ſaid this, he received notice that his 
coach was ready; and the landlord's daughter 
coming to wiſh bim a good journey, he ſaluted 
her politely, and flipping-a couple of guineas one 


of which I wwas} into her hand to buy a ribbon, 
left the houſe like a man of honour. 


I have not entered-particularly into the circum- 
ſtances of electioneering. They are too groſs to 
give pleaſure, and too well known to require re- 

ition even to you. The effects, Fmean im- 
mediately in the place, were ſuch as reaſon ma 


ſuggeſt to you. The electors, inſtead of making 


any advantage of the price, ſor which they had 
thus literally ſold their eonſciences, liberties, and 


properties, continued to wallow in drunkenneſs 


till every penny of it was ſpent, after which it 
was ſo long before they could ſettle rightly to work 
again, that it required a year's hard labour and 
ſtarving to repair what they ſuffered by this bout 
of exceſs and idleneſs. . 

My new miſtreſs was what is not unjuſtly call. 
ed the idol of an inn. Endowed by nature with 
prettmeſs enough to entitle her to flattery, and 
ſufficient pertne/s to make her a coquet, on her re- 
turn from a boarding-/chool, where her natural ta= 
lents were ſo well improved by education, that 


ſhe was thought fit to try her fortune in the 
world, ſhe. took her place in the bar, and flirted 


away with every gentleman that came to the 

houſe, in hopes of taking in ſome one of the num- 

ber for marriage, as others in her way had done. 

- The firſt paſſion of the female — is for 

Anery, to the gratification of which girls —_ 
ail 
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Fail to apply all the money in their power. But 
though-my miſtreſs was very far from being in« 
ſenſible to this paſſion, another ſcarce leſs power. 
Ful with the ſex, took place of it at this time, 
© which was curioſity. 


A young officer, who had lately been quartered 


in the houſe, and made warm addreſſes to her, 
had ſaid ſo many fine things in praiſe of a certain. 
book called NH of a L of P——, that 


ſhe reſolved to ſee it, and for that purpoſe applied 


to a circulating library in the town, the keeper of 
which told her, it was ſo ſcarce and valuable a book, 
that he could not poſhbly procure it for her under 
a guinea. E | & 
- High as this price was, ſhe would have found 
means to raiſe it, ſo ſtrong was her curiolity, had 
not che hurry of the electian, which juſt then came 
on, taken up all her time. But every obſtacle was 
now removed ; and the very evening I came into 
her poſſeſſion, ſhe muffled herſelf up in one of the 
maid's cloaks, and went for it as ſoon as it was 
dark, when I was the purchaſe of her extraordinary 
bargain, N 2 
I ſee you are ſhocked at the diſhoneſty and 
wickedneſs of my new maſter, ſor hiring out at 
ſuch a price, or indeed at any price at all, a book, 
whoſe obvious deſign (and which it is too well 
calculated to accompliſh) is to ſupplant every 
_ Principle of virtue in the youthful mind. But 
the blame reſts-not ſolely upon him. The excuſe 
which the poet puts into the mouth of the apothe- 
cary for ſelling poiſon, that © his poverty, but not 
« þis will conſented,” may with equal juſtice be al- 
leged in palliation of a poor bookſeller's vending 
ampious or-immoral books, the poiſon of the _ 
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For this reaſon, as no penalty, however ſevere, 
may be ſufficient to combat that neceſſity, the moſt 
effectual way to prevent the vending of either poi- 
fon, would be abſolutely to prohibit all thoſe whoſe 
poverty might ſubject them to ſuch temptation, 
from trading in Boa or drugs of any kind; as it 
is moſt certain, that if there were neither poor a= 
pothecaries nor poor bookſellers, the ſale of both vi- 
cious books and noxious drugs would be much leſs 
extenſive than it is, if it could not be totally ſup- 
preſſed, there being very few of the human Cecies 
ſo entirely given up to a reprohate ſenſe, as to 


murder either the foul or body of a fellow crea- 


ture, merely for the pleaſure of doing it. 


It may be judged that I did not remain long in 


the ſervice of this maſter. The next morning af= 


ter I came into his poſſeſſion, he came to London, 
where he laid out all the money he had in the 
purchaſe of a parcel of ſuch books as he thought 


moſt likely to ſuit the taſte of his-cuſtomers, with» 


out regard either to virtue or religion, on which . 
occaſion 1 changed his ſervice for that of his bookſellers... 


\ 2. H A. P. XX. 


Account of CHRRYSs4AL'F7 new maſter, His heroir 


ſpirit and reſolution to puſh for a penſian or pillory. 
Meeting between him and a poet, whe turns the 
tables upon him. A curious methed::of forming a 
- judgment of a work of genius. CHRYSAL'sS maße 


Ter is beaten out of all his art, and for once buys a 
book by quality not quantity. The value of an 
author's name. CHRYSAL changes his ſervice. © 


M* new maſter: was one of thoſe aſpicing 


geniuſes, 


1 
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geniuſes, + whom deſperate” circumſtances drive 
to puſh at every thing, and court conſequences, 
the bare apprehenſion of which terrifies-men, who 
have ſome character and fortune to lofe, out of 
their ſenſes. He was that evening to meet "at a 


tavern an author, the boldneſs and beauty of 


whoſe writings had for ſome time engaged the 
ublic attention in a particular manner, and made 
Tis numerous admirers tremble for his ſafety. 
As he happened to out-ftay his time, my maſ- 
ter's importance took offence at a freedom which 
he thought ſo much out of character. Ibis is 
< very pretty truly! (ſaid he, walking back 
& and forward in a chafe), that I ſhould wait an 
* hour for an author. It was his buſineſs to 
4 have been here firſt, and waited for me; but 
« he is ſo puffed up of late, that he has quite for- 


c got himtelf. Bookſellers ſeldom meet wwith ſuch- 


* infelence from authors. I thould ſerve him right 
« to go away and diſappoint him. But would 
4 not that dilappoint myſelf more? He is come 
« into ſuch vogue laicty, that the beſt man in the 
& trade would be glad to get him. Well, if he 
& does not do what I want, I know not who can. 
4 Fools may be frighted at the thoughts of a 
& cart's tail or a pillory, I know better things. 
4 Where they come in a popular cauſe, nothing 


„“ ſets a man's name up to ſuch advantage, and 


that is the firit ſtep towards making a fortune. 
« As for the danger, it is only a mere bug-bear, 
& while the mob is on my ſide. And therefore 
« I'll go on without fear, if I am not bought off. 
& A penſion or a pillory is the word.“ 

Theſe heroic meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of the author, who, throwing himſelf 
careleſsly into a chair, © I believe I have made 

«you: 
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«you wait (ſaid be) z but I could not help it. I was 


e obliged to ſtay to kick a puppy of a printer, who. 


« had been impertinent. I am to meet com- 


« pany directly, ſo let me hear what you. have to 


« ſay,” 
« I thought, Sir, (anſwered my maſter, with an 


air of offended importance), you had appointed 


«© me. to meet you here-on bufineſs; and buſineſs 
« you know cannot be hurried over fo ſoon.” - 

« Don't mention buſineſs to me! I hate the ve 
© name of it; and as to any that can poſſibly be 
ce between you and me, it may be done in five 
« minutes, as well as five years.; ſo ſpeak directly, 
« and without farther preamble ; for all your fi- 


ec neſſes could have no effect upon me, even if I 


« would ſubmit to let you try them.” _ 
% Fineſſes, Sir! I don't know what you mean 


« ] defie the world to charge me with having ever 


tc been guilty of any. The buſineſs I defired to 
© meet you upon, was about à poem, I was in- 
c formed you had ready for the preſs, and which 
e ſhould be glad to treat with you for.“ 

« Well, Sir! and what will you give me for it? 
Be quick; for I cannot wait to make many 


<6 words.” 


« What! before I have ſeen it ! It is impoſſible 
for me to ſay, till I have looked it over, and c 
«judge what it is, and how much tt vill — 8 

As to your judging what it ig, that muſt de- 


« pend upon inſpiration, which I imagine you will 
&« fcarcely mak: pretence to, till you turn Methodift * 


« at leaſt; but for what it will make, here it is; 
and you may judge of that, while I go down 
«ſtairs for a few minutes.” — Saying which, he 
gave him an handful of. looſe papers, and left the 
rQOM. | 
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Tbe firſt thing my maſter did, when left thus to 
form his judgment of a work of genius, was to 
number the pages, and then the lines in a page er 
tuo, by the time he had done which the author 
returned, and taking the papers out of his hand, 
« Well, Sir, (ſaid he) and what is the reſult of 
Jour judgment?” | 

« Why really, Sir, (anſwered my maſter, after 
* ſome pauſe) I hardly know what to ſay. I have 
«.caft off the copy, and do not think it will make 
. more than a jhilling, however pompouſly print- 
«K 4,” - 

« What you think it will make, is not the mat- 
tc ter; but what will you give me for it? I ſell my 
ec orks by the quality, not the quantity.” 

« I do not doubt the quality of them in the 
© leaſt.; but conſidering how much the trade is 
© over-ſtocked at preſent, and what a mere drug 
« poetry has long been, I am a good deal at a loſs 
« what to offer, as I ſhould be unwilling to give 
«you or any gentleman offence, by ſeeming to un- 
« dervalue your works. What do you think of 
«five guineas ? I do not imagine that more can 


« be given for ſo little; nor mdeed ſhould I be 


« fond of giving even that, but in compliment to 
« you: I have had full twice as much for two, 
©« many a time.” 


© Much good may your bargain do you, Sirz 


& but I will not take leſs than fifty for mine, in 
© compliment to you, or any bookſeller alive; and 
« fo, Sir, I defire to know, without more words, 
&« (for I told you before; that your eloquence would 
tc be thrown away upon me!) whether you will 
« give that, as I am in haſte to go to company 
much more agreeable to me than your's.” 
„What, 
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« What, Sir! fifty guineas, for ſcarce five hun- 
ce dred lines ! ſuch a thing was never heard of in 
e the trade.“ She N 25 = 

“ Confound your trade, and you together! 
© Here, waiter I what's to pay?“ | | 

« But, dear Sir! why will you be in ſuch an 
cc hurry ? Can you not give yourſelf and me time 
te to conſider a little? Perhaps we might come 
© nearer to each other.“ | 

“ have told you before, and I repeat it to you 
te again, that I will have ſo much; and that without 
% more words.” : 

« You are very peremptory, Sir; but you know 
& your own value; and therefore, in hopes you will 
i let me have more for my money next time, I 
vc will venture to give you your price now; 
„ though really if it was not for your name, I 
«© could not poſſibly do it; but to be ſure that is 
« worth a ſhilling extraordinary, I own.” 

«© Which is twelve pence more than your's ever 
we will be, unleſs to the Ordinary of Newgate. But 
„ come! give me the money! I want to go to my 
* company.” | 

Well, Sir! this is an haſty bargain ; but T 
te take it upon your word; and don't doubt but 
« there is merit in it, to anſwer ſuch a price. 
« Satire, Sir! keen ſatire, and ſo plain, that he 
« who runs may read, as the ſaying is, is the thin 
©« now-o'days. Where there is any doubt or ift 
« culty in the application, it takes off the pleafure 
„ from the generality of readers, who will ſcarce 
« be fatisfied with leſs than the very name. That, 
« Sir, is your great merit. Satire muſt be per= 
6“ ſonal, or it will never do.” 

« Perſonal! that mine never ſhall be. Pices, 
not .. are the objects of my ſatire, though 

Vol., IV. 1 « where 
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- © where I find the former, I never ſpare the lat- 
© ter, be the rank and character of life what it 
« will.” 8 n 

My maſter had by this time counted out the 
money, (among which I was) which the author 
took without telling over, and then went to his 

. company, leaving the bookſeller ſcarcely more 
pleafed with his bargain, than mortified at the 
cavalier treatment he had met in making it. 


Þ . &. Þ ts & +4 


Same account of the company to which CaRysAL'”; 
new maſter went. His behaviour to a young female, 
wwho accaſted him in his way home. Be takes her 
to a tavern for an uncommon purpoſe, where he 

.. treats her uncommonly, and goes home with her 

From as uncommon a motive. Account of what he 

ſaw in her habitation, with the manner in which 

be behaved there. He takes another lodging for the 

. whole family, where he leaves them abruptly, to 
ſave Limfelf and them trouble. 


"PHE company, to which my new maſter was in 
+ ſuch haſte to go, conſiſted of a few perſons, 
"whom a ſimilarity of temper had linked in the 
cloſeſt intimacy. With theſe he ſpent the re- 
mainder of the evening, in a manner which few 
would diſlike, though fewer ſtill could approve it. 
The ſpirited wit, and livelineſs of their converſa- 
tion, gilded the groſſeſt debaucheries ; at the ſame 
time, that the reCtitude and ſublimity of their 
ſentiments, whenever their hearts could find op- 


portunity 
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portunity to ſpeak, made the vices of their prac- 
tice ſtill more horrible by the contraſt. 

They broke not up, as it might be imagined, till 
nature ſunk under their excefles, when my maſter, 
as he ſtaggered home, was accoſted by a female, 
who had Prhebing in her air and manner ſo dif- 
ferent from thoſe owtcafls of humanity, who offer 
themſelves to caſual proſtitution in the ſtreets, 
that his curioſity was ſtruck, and he ſtopped to 
take more particular notice of her. She appeared 
to be about fifteen, Her ſigure was elegant, and 
her features regular; but want had ficklied o'er 
their beauty; and all the horrors of deſpair gloom- 
ed through the languid ſmile ſhe forced, when ſhe 
addreſſed him. ee; 52 

The ſigh of diſtreſs, which never ſtruck bis ear 
without affecting his heart, came with double 
force from ſuch an object. He viewed her with 
filent compaſſion for ſome moments; and reach- 
ing her a piece of gold, bade her go home, and 
ſhelrer herſelf from the inclemencies of the night, 
at ſo late an hour. Her ſurpriſe and joy at ſuch 
unexpected charity overpowered her. She drop- 
ped: upon her knees, in the wet and dirt of the 
ſtreet, and raiſing her hands and eyes toward hea- 
ven, remained in that poſture for ſome moments, 
unable to give utterance to the gratitude that filled 
her heart. 

Such a ſight was more expreſſive than all the 
powers of eloquenee. He raiſed her tenderly from 
the ground, and ſoothing her with words of com- 
fort, offered to conduct her to ſome place, where 
ſhe might get that refreſhment of which ſhe appear- 
ed to be in too great want. O] Sir, (ſaid ſhe, 
«© preſſing the hand that had raiſed her, with her 
* cold trembling lips) my deliverer, ſent by hea- 
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« yen to ſave me from deſpair ! let me not think 
« of taking refreſhment myſelf, till I have firſt 
« procured it for thoſe, whoſe greater wants I 
ic feel ten thouſand times more ſeverely than my 


% own.” a 


« Who can they be? (interrupted he with an» 
« xious impatience) Can humanity feel greater 
de wants, than thoſe under which you are ſink- 
4 in ” 


40 My father (exclaimed ſhe, burfting into tears) 


e Janguiſhing under infirmities acquired in the 


s ſervice of his country; my mother, worn out 
& with attending on him, and both periſhing for 
« want, (heaven grant they are not already dead !) 
4 together with two infant brothers, inſenſible of 
«© the cauſe of their diſtreſs, and crying to them 


* for a morſel of bread, which it is not in their 


« power to give.“ 


« Where can ſuch a ſcene of wretchedneſs be 
« hidden from relief? I'Il go with you myſelf di- 
« realy! but ſtop! let us firſt procure ſome com- 
6 fortable nouriſhment from ſome of the houſes, 
« which are kept open at this late hour, for a very 
different purpoſe. Come with me ! we have no 
«time to loſe.” With theſe words, he went 
directly to a tavern, and enquiring what victuals 
were dreſſed in the houſe, loaded her with as 
much as ſhe could carry of the beſt, and putting a 
couple of bottles of wine in his-own pocket, walk- 
ed with her to her habitation, which was in a blind 


alley, happily for her, not very far diſtant, as weak- 
neſs, together with the conflict of paſſions ſtrug- 


gling in her heart, made her ſcarce able to go. 


When they came to the door, ſhe would have 


gone up firſt for a light, but he was reſolved to 
accompany her, that he might ſee the whole ſcene 
| | FE a « 11%, 
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in its genuine colours. He therefore followed her 
up to the top of the houſe, where, opening the 
door of the parret, ſhe diſcovered to him ſuch a 
ſcene of miſery, as ſtruck him with aſtoniſhment. 
By the light of a lamp, that glimmered in the fire- 
leſs chimney, he ſaw lying on a bare bedſtead, 
without any other covering than the relics of their 
own rags, a man, a woman, and two children, 
ſhuddering with cold, though huddled together, to 
ſhare the little- warmth which exhauſted nature 
ſtill ſupplied them with. ä 
While he ſtood gazing in horror at ſuch com- 
licated wretchedneſs, his conductreſs ran to the 
bed-ſide, and, falling on her knees, O! Sir! 
« Madam! (exclaimed ſhe in rapture,) ariſe! I 
«© have got relief from an angel of heaven!“ 
« Take care! (anſwered a voice, the hollow 
« trembling of which was ſharpened with indig- 
“ nation) take care it is not from a fiend of hell, 
« who has taken advantage of your diſtreſs. to 
« tempt you to ruin! for with whom elſe could 


„ you be till this time of night? But know, 


« wretched girl, that I will never eat the earn- 


« ings of vice and infamy. A few hours will 


© put an end to my miſeries, which have receiv- 
ed the only poſſible addition, by this your folly.” 

He mult be ſuch indeed, (interrupted my ma- 
« ſter, ſtill more ſtruck with ſentiments ſo un- 


common in ſuch a ſituation), who could think 


« of tempting her, in ſuch circumſtances, to any 
« folly. I will withdraw, while you ariſe, and 
« then we will conſult what can be fooneſt done, 
« to alleviate a diſtreſs of which you appear ſo 
« undeſerving.” While he ſaid this, he took 


the wine out of his pockets, and giving it to the 
daughter, went directly down ſtairs, without wait- 
K 3 | ing 
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ing for a reply, and, walking backward and for- 


ward in the ſtreet for ſome time, enjoyed the ſub- 
Itmeſt pleafure the human heart is capable of, in 
conſidering how he had relieved, and ſhould far- 
ther relieve, the ſufferings of objects ſo worthy of 


', Telief, - 


By the time he thought they might have learn- 
ed from their daughter the circumſtances of her 
meeting with him, and taken ſome nouriſhment, 
he returned to them, when, the moment he enter- 
ed the room, the whole family fell upon their 
knees to thank him. Such humiliation was more 
than he could bear. He raiſed them, one by one, 
as faſt as he could, and, taking the father's hand, 
« Gracious God! (faid he) can a ſenſe of huma- 
« nity be ſuch an uncommon thing among crea- 
4 tures who call themſelves human, that ſo poor 
* an exertion of it ſhould be thought deſerving 
« of a return, proper to be made only to Heaven? 
« Oppreſs me not, Sir, I conjure-you, with the 
« mention of what it would have been a crime, I 
« could never have forgiven myſelf, to have known 
© I had not done. It is too late to think of leav- 
« ing this place before to-morrow, when I will 
« provide a better, if there is not any to which 
* you chooſe particularly to go. I am not rich; 
a — thank Heaven, that it has bleffed me with 
© ability and inclination to afford ſuch aſſiſtance 
„ ag may be immediately neceflary to you, till 
&« means may be thought of for doing more.” 

« O Sir, (anſwered the mother), well might 
« my daughter call you an angel of heaven] You 


« know not from what miſery you have already 
& relieved——"? 


«© Nor will I know more of it at this time, 
& (interrupted my maſter), than that which I 
too 
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te too plainly ſee. Iwill leave you now to your 
& reſt, and return as ſoon as it is day.“ | 

6. Speak not of leaving us, Sir, (exclaimed the 
cc daughter, who was afraid that if he ſhould go 
&« away, he might not return), what reſt can Ve 
ce take in ſo ſhort a time? Leave us not, I be- 
5 ſeech you! leave us not in this place !——” 

« Ceafe, my child! (interrupted the father), 
4 nor preſs your benefactor to continue in a ſcene 
« of mifery that muſt give pain to his humane 
© heart. | ; 

« If my ſtaying will not give you pain, (an- 


„ ſwered my maſter), I will moſt willingly ſtay ; 


© but it muſt be on condition that our converſa- 
tion point entirely forward to happier days. 
There will be time enough hereafter to look 
4 back.” —— 
Saying this, he ſat down on the bed-ſide, (for 
other ſeat the apartment afforded none), between 
the huſband and wife, with whom he ſpent the 
little remainder of the night, in ſuch diſcourſe as 
he thought moſt likely to divert their attention 
from their preſent miſery, and inſpire their minds 
with better hopes, while the children, all but the 
daughter, who huhg upon his words, comforted 
at heart with a better meab than they had long 
taſted, fell faſt aſleep, as they leaned their heads 
upon their mother's lap. 
As ſoon as it was day, Now, Madam, (ſaid 
« my maſter, addreſſing himſelf to the mother), 
« I will go and provide a place for your reception, 
as you ſay all places are alike to you. In the 
« mean time, accept of this trifle (giving her ten 
© guineas) to provide ſuch neceſſaries as you may 
4 indiſpenſibly want before you remove. When 
you are ſettled, we will ſee what — 


— 
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e be done. I ſhall be back with you within theſe 


&* three hours at moſt.” T“ 

For ſuch beneficence there was no poſſibility of 
returning thanks; but their hearts ſpoke gh 
their eyes, in a language ſufficiently intelligible 
to his. Departing directly, to fave both himſelf 
and them the pain of purſuing a converſation that 
grew too diſtreſsful, he went, without regard to 
change of dreſs or appearance, to look for a pro- 
per lodging for them, where he laid in ſuch pro- 
viſions of every kind, as he knew they muſt im- 
mediately want. This care employed him till the 
time he had promiſed to return, when he found 
fuch an alteration in the looks and appearance of 
them all, as gave his heart delight. | 

66 You ſee, Sir, (ſaid the mother, as ſoon as he 
« entered), the effects of your bounty; but do 
4 not think that vanity has made us abuſe it. 
« 'Thefe clothes, what we could raiſe on which, 
« has for ſome time been our ſole ſupport, were 
tc the-purchaſe of happier times, and were now 
« redeemed for much leſs than we mult have given 
« for the worſt we could buy.” | 
Dear Madam, (interrupted my maſter, taking 
t her hand reſpectfully), mention not any thing 
* of the kind to me, I beſeech you. You will 
« ſoon ſee ſuch times again.” Then turning to 
the huſband, ** I have taken a lodging, Sir; (con- 
« tinued he) it is convenient, but not large, as I 
« imagined would be your choice. I will call a 
«& coach to take us to it directty. If there are 
any demands here, let the people of the houſe 
& be called up, and they ſhall be pad. I will be 
, your purſe-bearer for the preſent.” 

« No, Sir, (replied the huſband), there are not 


any. You have enabled us to diſcharge all de- 
* mands 
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« mands upon us. People in our circumſtances: 
© cannot find credit, becauſe they want it.” 

My maſter would then have gone for a coach, 
but the daughter inſiſted on ſaving him that 
trouble; upon which he put the whole family in- 
to it, and walked away before them to their new 
lodging. It is impoſſible. to deſrribe what theſe 

r people felt, when they ſaw the proviſion he 
120 made for their reception. The father, in par- 
ticular, could not bear it, but, ſinking into a chair, 
«© This is too much! (ſaid he, as ſoon as a flood 
« of. tears had given. vent to the fullneſs of his. 
«© heart); this is too much. Support me, gra- 
c cious Heaven! who has ſent this beſt of men 
tc to my relief; ſupport me under the weight of 


© obligations, which the preſervation of theſe a- 


6 lone (looking round upon his wife and children) 
% could induce me to accept. Then, addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to my maſtery *© My heart is not un- 
«thankful, (continued he), but gratitude in ſuch: 
« exceſs as mine, where there is no proſpect of. 
© ever making a return, is the ſevereſt pain.” 


My maſter, who ſought none, attempted often 


to give the converſation another turn; but, find- 
ing that they could ſpeak or think of nothing elſe as 
yet, he took his leave, promiſing to come the next 
day, when their minds ſhould be better ſettled, ta 
confult what more was in bis- power to ſerve them, 
having firſt privately taken an opportunity to ſlip 
a couple of guineas into the daughter's hand, to 
avoid putting the delicacy of her father and mo- 
ther to farther pain. 


BOOE 
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CHAP. I. 


CHrrSAL gives ſome-account of his maſter. Reaſon 
of | his having been bred to, and miſcarried in a 
particular profeſſion. Intereſting remarks on the 
different kinds of merit wa, v ry t eminence in 

different profeſſiont, confirmed by ftriting inflances 
their ſucceſs in each. Natural conſequence of 
us being forced into a profeſſion againſt his incli- 

nation. He is compelled by diftreſs to exert bis a- 

bilities. Contradiftion in his character, and the 

particular turn of his works accounted for. He 


rt his new family. Aﬀedting ry of an Meer. 


ATIGUED in mind and body, from the de- 
bauch of the evening before, and the height 
to which his tendereſt paſſions had been wound 
up by ſuch a moving ſcene, my maſter went di- 
rectly home, and throwing himſelf on the bed, 
flept till next morning, without diſturbance from 
pain or reflection. | 
The contradictions which I had ſeen in his cha- 
rater, prompted my curioſity to take this oppor- 
tunity of looking back to his paſt life, to try if, 
in the occurrences of that, I could trace their 
cauſe. Born in the middle rank of life, his pa- 
rents were induced, by the dawnings of uncom- 
mon genius which he diſcovered in his earlieſt 
youth, to give him ſuch an education as might 
enable him to make that figure in ſome of the 
v : learned 
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learned profeſſions, for which, paternal fondneſs 


flattered them, that nature had deſigned him. 

But however greatly he profited by his educa» 
tion, the end propoſed by it was far from being 
Peony to his inclinations, which the viggur of 

is mind and body turned to more active ſcenes, 


For this reaſon, when he was to quit the purſuits 


of general learning for thoſe of ſome particular 
profeſſion, his ardour cooled, and he entirely loſt 
that ſpirit of emulative ambition which alone can 
enable a man to arrive at eminence. 
Such a falling off could not eſcape the anxious 
obſervation of his friends; but as it was not in 
their power either to remedy it, or gratify his in- 
clination in any other way, all they could do was 
to enter him into the ſervice of religion, a pro- 
feſſion in which, though the greateſt abilities and 
application of the human mind are evidently and 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, yet, by the perverſion of 
man, the leaſt are required. _ 
Lou ſeem ſhocked at the ſeverity of this re- 
mark; but a moment's reflection will open to you 
the reaſon upon which it is founded. In every o- 
ther profeſſion, ſueceſs depends upon an opinion of 
that knowledge which is called merit in it, becauſe 
mankind ſee the neceſſity of ſuch merit to attain 
the object of the profeſſion. But in the church, 
the cate is quite different. Every man thinks that 
be knows enough of religion to ſerve his own 
turn, and therefore gives himſelf no trouble about 
the knowledge of thoſe who profeſs it, as he con- 
cludes that knowledge can be of no ſervice to 
him; and therefore, ſucceſs in the church depends 


not on a general opinion of merit, but on particular 


| favour, which, for the reaſon given before, is net the 


neceſſary conſequence of ſuch merit, An attorney or 
ſurgeon, 


ö 
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ern for inſtance, who is not thought to have 
ome merit in his profeſſion, will never be em- 
ployed; but let him by any means get into the 
church, and curry favour with thoſe in power, and 
he may riſe to the firſt qignities of it, though he 
has no more merit in this profeſſion, than he had 
in that which he was forced to quit for want of 
bread, And this is the reaſon, why they who have 
leaſt abilities for any profeſſhon are packed into this ; 
and why they again, who have the leaſt of theſe, are 
generally moſt ſucceſsful in it; as conſciouſneſs of 
their want of merit, makes them take moſt pains 
to gain favour. Gy 

e conſequence of his entering into ſuch a 


profeſſion againſt inclination, is obvious. An in- 


dignant ſenſe of his own natural ſuperiority to his 
ſuperiors in ſtation, made him fall into the too 
common error of arguing, from the abuſe, againſt 


the w/e, and hold in contempt not only them, but al- 


ſo the very profeſſion itſelf, in which they could have 
ſuch ſucceſs, and in which neceſſity alone obliged 


him to continue. He diſdained to apply abilities 


which he thought above the end: He neglected 


duties which he ſaw abuſed; and at length ſunk 


into a ſtate -of liſtleſs indifference, in which he 
would have died in obſcurity, had not diſtreſs 
rouzed him, and extorted an exertion of his abi- 
lities, which a mind ſoured by diſappointment of 
its earlieſt hopes, and by domeſtic unhappineſs af- 


ter, turned to ſatire, with an aſperity and ſtrength, - 


that made vice tremble in the boſom. of the great, 
and folly hide her head in the higheſt places. 

As this domeſtic unhappineſs was the immediate 
cauſe of thoſe parts of his conduct which contra- 


. dicted the general tenor of bis character, juſtice 


requires that ſome account ſhould be given of it. 
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In the capricious levity of youth, he fixed his in- 
clination on a female who had no other recom- 
mendation beſide beauty. Prudence would have 
forbidden a match in which there was ſo little 
proſpect of happineſs; but men of great abilities 
too oſten think it beneath them to liſten to her 
voice. He married her, though, in the phraſe of 
the world, evidently to his ruin, .the return ſhe 
made him for which proof of his love, was infi- 
delity to his bed. This is the deepeſt wound that 
can be given to an heart of any delicacy ; it ſnarp- 
ens the ſting of ingratitude with inſult, by giving 
a preference that reflects diſhonour. He felt it 
ſo ſeverely, that deſpair made him ſtrive to drown 
the ſenſe of it in wine, in the intoxication of 


which, he too often was guilty of what, in a 


cooler moment, his reaſon would have bluſhed at, 
and his principles abhorred ; which, as I obſerved, 

forced him to exert his abilities, which he did 
with ſuch ſucceſs, as ſoon enabled him to quit 2 


profeſſion that had not been his choice, and at the 
| ſame time indulge the natural diſpoſition of his 


heart, by practiſing ſome of the ſublimeſt duties 

of it. N | ; 1 4 
As ſoon as he awoke next day, he went to viſit 

bis neu family, where the happineſs that gliſten- 


ed in every grateful eye at his approach, made 


him happy. After ſome general chat, © It is my 
« duty, Sir, (ſaid the father), to give you ſome 
« account of myſelf, and of the cauſe of my fal- 
« ling into that depth of miſery from which, your 
© beneficence relieved me, that you ſhould not 
& think it has been laviſhed on objects altogether 
te unworthy of it. | 8 | 

“ am deſcended from a good family, the for- 
tune of which my father diſſipated in ſupport- 

Vor. IV. ö L 2 ing 
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« ing a 1 intereſt for the miniſtry, 
« the only return he received for which, and for 
4 his voice upon all occaſions, was a fmall penſion 
ce for himſelf, and a pair of colours in the guards 
4c for me, his only ſon, with promiſes, indeed, of 
1 farther proviſion, which were all forgotten, when 
« he died, happily for himſelf,-before the end of 
t the parliament, which, as he had no proſpect 
* of being returned again, would have left him 
« at the mercy of creditors, whom it was not in 
« his power to pay. 4 | 

Though I was ſoon ſenfible that my beſt hopes 
cc died with him, I was ſo infatuated to a profeſ- 
ce ſion, the moſt pleaſing to youthful idleneſs and 
« yanity, that I laid out the little fortune of this 
ce beſt of women, whom I had married in my 
« days of better hope, in the purchaſe of a com- 
cc pany in a marching regiment ; at the head of 
& which, I flattered myſelf that I ſhould meet 
e ſome opportunity, in the war juſt then broke 
c out, of meritmg farther promotion. But I 
„found the vanity of fuch a thought, when it 
* was unhappily too late. 5 

© After ſeveral years careful ſervice, in the 
cc courſe of which I had ſealed ſome degree of re- 
* putation with my blood, in ſeveral warm ac- 
er tions, without advantage to myſelf, or proſpect 
of any to my family, who now multiplied the 
e cares of life ten thoufand fold upon my head, 
J was driven by deſpair to exchange my com- 
. pany, which I had bought, and therefore could 
& have ſold again, the price of which would at 
ci leaſt have kept us from abſolute ſtarving, for an 
© higher rank in a younger regiment, juſt then 
ordered upon an expedition, the object of which 
* raifed what was thought rational e * 
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« ſuch profit, as ſhould eaſe me from the anxie- 
« ties = made life a burden. | 

« Allured ſolely by this expeQation, I went ac- 
& cordingly. The expedition was ſucceſsful. I 
« did my duty. I was wounded in the courſe of 
« jt, to the extreme danger of my life. I entire- 
* ly ruined my conſtitution by the ſeverity of the 


„climate; and, on my return home, was redu- 


&« ced to half-pay, without receiving ſo much prize= 
« money as defrayed the extraordinary expences 
t of the expedition, and of the illneſs which I 
« contracted in it; while thofe above me accu- 
©« mulated ſuch wealth, as, if divided in any de- 
« oree of proportion, would have recompenſed 
« the labours of us, who had literally borne the 
& heat and burden of the day, and were now pining 
«in diſcontent and miſery, aggravated by a par- 
« tiality ſo ſeverely injurious. 
© In this ſituation, I reſolved to throw myſelf 
te at the feet of my Sovereign, and implore relief 
* from the known goodneſs of his heart. But his 
thoſe whoſe intereſt 
te it was to keep the cries of his people from com- 
„ing to his ears“; and therefore, as it was ne- 
« cefſary for me to make my errand known, I ne- 
« yer could obtain acceſs to him. | 
“The diſtreſs of this diſappointment was ſtill 
« farther heightened by the delays in the diſcharge 
&© of that Ha pay, which was now my only ſup- 
“port; and the draw-backs it was ſubject to from 
the fees of office, even when it ſhould come to 
de paid, which were ſuch, that when I attempt- 
a L 2 . - 


* This reflection, NOTORIOUSLY SO GROUND= 
LESS, 2s alone ſufficient to vindicate the author from 
any alluſion to preſent times. 
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„ to mortgage it, the wretch's laſt reſource to 


&« put off ſtarving as long as he can, what I could 
© get from thoſe uultures, who fatten upon the 


« ſufferings of a ſoldier, was ſcarce ſufficient to 


&« ſatisfy our preſent wants. How then could I 
« Jook forward for a family, dearer to me than 
&« life? What could ſupport reſolution, when hope 
« was gone? Mine was unequal to the trial; and 
« I was beginning to meditate on putting an end 


to a life of ſuch miſery, without conhdering 


« that the ſufferings of thoſe, for whom I felt fo 
© much more than for myſelf, muft be ſtill made 
« heavier by ſuch a baſe deſertion of them, when 
«© heaven, in its mercy,” viſited my family with a 
© violent fever, which freed me from farther fears 
c for the future welfare of my three eldeſt ſons, 
« and with difficulty ſpared the two, whom you 
« ſee before you. O] my poor boys! happier! 
te thrice happier than us whom you left behind! 
« Excuſe this weakneſs, Sir; Nature will force 
ce the involuntary tear, in ſpite of reaſon: For 
« were they not the children of my love? 

„ During their illneſs, I "loſt every other care, 
« jn my attendance upon them; nor omitted any 
« poſhble means to preſerve lives, for which my 


© fears foreboded nothing but unhappineſs : but 


te though their deaths freed me from a part of 
ce thoſe fears, they left a melancholy void in my 
te heart, which was more painful, if poſſible, than 
« any fear. But I was not long ſenſible of that 
« pain. My children were ſcarce laid in the 
ce grave, when the fever ſeized myſelf with ſuch 
« violence, that I ſoon loſt my ſenſes, nor reco- 
cc yered them for above a month; and then only 
6 to feel the greateſt wretchedneſs that was ever 
& heaped upon human creature. 
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*The expence of my children's, and my own 
* jllneſs, bad not only exhauſted all the money I 
ce had raiſed on the anticipation of my half-pay, 
e but alſo obliged my wife to mortgage ſeveral of 
te our beſt effects. Such a reſource never eſcapes 
te the watchful eyes of people who keep lodging» 
« houſes. Our landlady no ſooner perceived it, 
© than ſhe ſeized upon the reſt, and then turned 
« us. out, the moment I could be removed with- 


scout inſtant death. 


c In this ſituation, I muſt have periſhed in the 
te ſtreet, had not a poor woman, whom my wife 
« had been obliged to call in to her aſſiſtance 
© when I ſickened, ſhared with us her habitation, 
« in which you found us, as the alſo did the earn- 
© ings of her daily labour, till a chairman, who 
© was carrying a beau to a ball, threw her down 
ce with ſuch violence, for not making haſte enough 
out of his way, that ſhe broke her leg, and was 
« obliged to be taken to an hoſpital. 

« From that time we ſupported life by mortgag- 
© ing the few: clothes we had brought on our 
„ backs, without any ray of hope to tempt us to 
« look forward, till they alſo were all gone, and 
© the miſery of cold added to that of hunger. In 
te this condition, we had been two days without 
© taſting bread, or feeling the warmth of fire, 
“ calling inceſſantly upon death to put that end to 
“ our diſtreſſes, which a ſenſe of religion, made 
ce ſtronger by my wretchedneſs, now prevented 
mj daring to haſten, when my daughter ſtole 
« out, unknown to us, to ſeek for charity in the 
&« ſtreets, where ſhe wandered, without meeting 
“ any thing but inſults, and ſolicitations to vice, 
&* till heaven directed your ſteps to her. 

3 dach 
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« Stch was the r-ward of more than twenty 
« years faithful and hard ſervice, in which I bad 
et fought the battles of my country, in the oppo- 
© fite extremities of the globe, with honour, and 
© been inſtrumental. in making princely fortunes 
© for the ſeveral commanders under whom I 
1% ſerved. 1 

© This, Sir, is the ſum of my ſtary, in which 
© I have been as brief as I could, to avoid giving 
% you pain. We are now your creatures. The 
lives we enjoy are immediately the gift of your 
% benevolence; a benevolence ſo critically timed, 
c (for we could not have ſubſiſted many hours 
& longer without it) as to raiſe an hope, that Pro- 
& yidence, which Tent you to our relief, will not 
« leave its work unfiniſhed, but ſave us from fall- 
c ing again into fuch miſery, by means agreeable 
& to its own wiſdom and goodneſs, though im- 
* poſhble for us, in our preſent ſituation, to fore- 
„C 
" It was ſome time before my maſter, who had 
liſtened to the officer's ſtory with ſympathetic at- 
tention, was able to ſpeak. Recovering himſelf at 
length,“ Fear not,” (ſaid he, in a broken voice) 
„ never was the righteous forſaken, nor—nor— 
„ nor—l have ſome friends, Sir, who may ſerve 
« you! In the mean time, take this” (reaching 
him a bank-note for twenty pounds); „I will not 
te be refuſed ; buſineſs calls me for a few hours; 
« but I will ſee you again in the evening.” — 
Saying this, he hurried away to hide his emotions, 
without waiting for a reply, which indeed their 
gratitude left them not the power to make. 
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CHAP. II. | 
CuRTSs AL. maſter carries him to viſit an old ace 
quaintance, aubo behaves in character on hearing 
the officer's flory, and. ſurpriſes CHRYSAL's ma- 
ter with an account of, bis having turned PATRI1= 
or. The general motive for. ſuch a flep, with 
ome remarks on the difference. between practice and 
profeſſion in different inſtances. Inſignificancy of 
private characters in attacks upon a miniſtry, and 
.wwhy, Reflections on the origin and uſe of SA 
TIRE, and the abuſe of the terms GOOD and 11 .- 
NATURE, with the reaſon why ſ% many cry out 
againſt ſatire. CHKYSAL changes bis ſervice in 
a common way. 


PHE moſt intimate acquaintance my maſter 


had; was the perſon who had been competi- 
tor with a former maſter of mine for admiſſion in- 
to the higher order of THE MOCK-MONASTERY . 
To him he went directly, and relating the offi- 
cer's ſtory while it was ſtill warm in his heart, 
aſked his aſſiſtance to do ſomething more effectual 
for his relief. 
His friend was ſo affected with the melancholy 
tale, that it was ſome time before he could ſpeak; 


but when at length he did, it was in a ſtrain very 


different from what might have been expected. 
« And the girl was really fo pretty!“ (ſaid he, 
with a look of inexpreſſible archneſs) “ Well ſaid, 
« my good Levite ; I preſume you ſatisfied your 
© own appetites with her at the tavern, before 
ec you provided for thoſe of her family, though 
« you /unk that part of the ſtory, for fear 1 ſhould 
want to come in for a ſnack with you. The 


| concu- 
Pol. III. 
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c concupiſcence of you parſons 15 truly catholic, 
% whatever your conſciences may be, and would 
« engroſs the whole ſex, if it was not reſtrained; 
K not indeed that women come within the mean- 
« ing of the Mortmain acts, as none do more 


* good in their generation, and conſequently are 
2 Fetter repreſented to the ſtate than thoſe who- 


- + are occupied by the clergy.” 


86 Why, what a ſenſual brute muſt you: be,” 


(anſwered my maſter) * ro talk of ſatisfying ap- 
„ petites with a wretch juſt periſhing of cold and 
s hunger! But it is all affectation. If you had 
« been in my place, you would have acted juſt as 
&« T did; for whatever airs your wicked wit may 
« affume, I know your heart is ſtrongly ſuſcepti- 


ce ble of charity.” 


« Charity! Hah! hah! hah! I expected that. 


6c It is always the burden of a parſon's ſong. 
They make a cloak of it upon all occaſions ;.and 


« indeed if it will really cover fins, as they. ſay, 


« they are in the right to have it ready, for mul- 
« titudes enough they have to take up every cor- 
« ner of it, But why can you not throw off the 


„ cant along with the cloth? However, that her 
« hunger ſhould not damp your deſires any more, 
„„ here” (giving him half a dozen guineas) * is. 


« my help to allay it.” 

« I will not refuſe your money, for your own 
« ſake, in hope that your beſtowing even this 
& much ſo well, may help to atone for ſome of 
the thouſands you have thrown away. But it 
« was not with any view of getting it, that I ſpoke 


„ to you. Their immediate neceſhties are ſup» 


& plied. I want your aſſiſtance and intereſt——” 
—“ My intereſt! Hah ! hah! hah !|—You ap- 
« ply to a perſon of great intereſt truly. Why, 
| «© my 
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my very naming them would be ſufficient to | 
ruin their hopes for ever. You don't know, 
perhaps, that I have turned Patriot, and attacke 
ed the mini 


6 Patriot P heaven's ſake how lon 


on what occaſion have you taken' this ps 


whim ?” 

« Whim ! Pray, good Sir, ſpeak with more re- 
ſpect of the nobleſt principle of the human 
heart. The thought came into my head the 
night before laſt; and as I do not love to loſe 
time, eſpecially in things of ſuch moment, 1 
gave it vent yeſterday, in the ſhape of a politi- 
cal pamphlet, in which I have proved to a de- 


monſtration, that the miniſter, and all his friends 


and countrymen, are fools and rogues, and de- 


« Is it poſſible that you can be ſerious! Wbat, 


in the name of common ſenſe, could be your 
motive for taking ſuch a ſtep as this? T thought 


you had expectation of favour from them.“ 
i What motive ſhould any man of honour and 
honeſty have but the gaod of his country, their 


neglect of which has rouſed an indignation that 


will make them tremble?“ 

« Or, in other words, they have diſappointed 
your expectations, and therefore you take this 
method of being revenged on them, and extort- 
ing, from fear, what they would not do from fa- 


vour, the general motive of modern patriots, I 


acknowledge; but with what face you can pre- 
tend to the title, proſtituted as it is, I cannot 
think, as your very name is a burleſque upon 
every thing that is ſerious.” —— 

«© Pray, how fo, reverend and grave Sir? If 


the moſt profligate ſinner makes the beſt ſaint, 
« as 


— 
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as you ſay, why ſhould not a modern rake 
make a tolerable politician ? I believe you will 
hardly attribute it to the ſuperior. excellence of 
the latter character; but the truth is, though 
it is impoſſible for me to profeſs political prin- 
ciples more contrary to my practice, than your 
moral practice is to your preaching, yet you 


would __ the toleration which you avail 
bl 


yourſelf of, and have my words judged from 
my aCtions, not my aCtions from my words, as 
you expect your own ſhall be. 

ic But my private character or practice fignifi-s 
nothing to this undertaking, which is to rip 
up the practices and characters public and pri- 
vate of a ſet of people who have obtruded them- 
ſelves into a ſtation that expoſes them to envy, 
and every accuſation. againſt whom will there- 
fore be received implicitly, without regarding 
who, or what the author of it is. Not. but 
there is ſufficient room to attack thoſe,, whoſe 
whole private lives have been ſuch a continued 
ſeries of vice and folly, and their public con- 
duct, of blunders and villany, that it is impoſ- 
{ible to ſay or think any thing bad enough of 


them, as I have already proved by inconteſtible 


inſtances in my pamphlet, and ſhall by many 


more in the courſe of the undertaking. If the 
tables indeed ſhould turn, and I get into their 


place, then they may make the ſame uſe of my 
character, and perhaps not without effect; but 
at preſent it is quite out of the queſtion. And 
now that I have opened myſelf to you, I ex- 


pect your aſſiſtance in return for my confi- 
dence.” | i | 


% Aſſiſtance in politics! It is not in my power 
to give you any. I hate from my ſoul every 
| “ political 
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« political ſyſtem under the ſun, as a jumble of 
«. folly and villany, (I mean as they are carried 
« into practice, not in their ſpeculative plans) 
« and therefore never could throw away a thought 
« upon them.” ( | 
That ſignifies nothing. The aſſiſtance which 
« ] want, you are well qualified to give. While 
« ] detect their political blunders and villany, 
% you ſhall laſh their private vices and follies, till 
« we make them equally ridiculous and odious to 
« every man of ſenſe and virtue in the nation; a 


e faſk that will give you the pleaſing opportunity 


© of indulging that m/anthropy which inſpires the 
© muſe of a fatiri/}, and is miſtaken for virtue, 
« becauſe it rails againſt vice; for, blazon it out 
« as pompouſly as you will, nothing but /- nature 
« can make, a man take delight in expoſing the 
« defects of others; and the mare forcibly he does 
« it, the more powerful muſt that principle be 
«with him.“ —— 

« And, by the ſame rule, it is good-nature that 
makes a man fawn upon folly, and flatter vice 
« and conſequently, whoever does it is virtuous. 
«© A moſt judicious way of reaſoning truly! Now, 
«| on the contrary, I think it a much more juſt con- 
1 cluſion, that they who treat vice with tenderneſs, 
« approve it in their hearts, and would practiſe 
« it, if they could; and that they, who expoſe its 
« deformities and dangers, really deteſt it, though 
« they may ſometimes, through human weak- 
5 neſs, fall into the practice. But I do not won- 
« der at your remark ; it is an old, and common 
* one. All, who are conſcious that they deſerve 
« the laſh, defire to leſſen its force; and there- 
« fore derive ſatire from ill-nature, in order to 
F obviate the application of it to the proper = 

“ jects 


— = % PR 
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tc ject, and faſten, upon the ſatitiſt, the fault 
«© which is in themſelves. And this abuſe of the 
« terms god and ill-nature, is the reaſon why 
„ ſome have been provoked to call the former 
« folly. - ? 92 | * | 
„ But, not te waſte time in diſcuſhons where 
cc prejudiee only can find a doubt, I agree to 
« your propoſal with pleaſure, and will hold folly 
« up to ridicule, and brand vice to deteſtation, 
« wherever you point them out to me, without 
cc regard to the rank or power of the perſon, or to 
« any imputations of miſantbrepy and 4/{-nature 
c which may be levelled at myſelf, to ſhield a- 
« gainſt and blunt the edge of my ſatire ; though 
ce 1 no more expect that I ſhall be able to reform 
« the moral, than you the political conduct of the 
<6 age. However, it is a duty to make the at- 
©« tempt, be the ſucceſs what it will. But, by 
4 the by, are you not apprehenſive that your un- 
« dertaking may be attended with danger? The 
u people in power will certainly be provoked ; 
« and power, you know, has long arms, and will 
« often reach over the fences of law.“ | 
% ] fear them not. I have friends, who are 
« able, and will defend the laws in me, while I 
« keep within their fence; one of the principal 
« of whom I expect every minute to call upon 
« me, to communicate matter, and to conſult 
t upon another ſtroke.” 15 
Then I'll take my leave. You'll have things 
7c to talk about, which you will not deſire me to- 
„ hear. Conſpirators againſt the ſtate always 
©& chooſe privacy.” 2 
“ Conſpirators againſt the ſtate! Our conſpi- 
&« racy, if ſuch you call it, is for the ſtate, againſt 
$ its worlt enemies, traitors to the truſt repoſed 
| « in 


— 
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tc in them, and fools to their own true intereſt, - 
« as members of the community“ 

% All this Pll grant; and yet it is well if they 
4 do not find means to make themſelves paſs for 
« the ſtate, and, of courſe, you for the traitors 
1c againſt it. They who have the power, can : 
« eafily aſſume the name.” 

As he ſaid this, a ſervant brought his friend a 
note, who, upon caſting his eye over it, © The 


3» 


„ gentleman whom I expected (ſaid he) writes 


© me word that he is not very well this morn- 
« ing, and therefore deſires to ſee me at his 


© houſe. If you are going ad way, I'll et you 


«K down.” 

« J thank you, nbd my maſter). But 
& my ambition does not riſe ſo high as that yet. 
* I do not aſpire to a pillory, or a priſon, even 
« in the cauſe of my country. | Shall we fee you 
« at dinner ?''— 

« Moſt certainly. But hold; can you give 


td me change for this note ? I have not time to 


« call upon my banker.“ 

© I. believe I can; but then it muſt be with 
© the help of what you have yourſelf given me 
«> for the officer; like other bankers, who make 
&« a parade of taking in charitable ſubſcriptions, 
te at the ſame time that they ſupport their credit 
© with the mone 

«© That's ache Il mention him to the perſon 
„ am going to. He has abilities to ſerve him 


3 effe ctually, and, I am ſatisſied, never wants in- 


* clination to do a generous action. My maſ- 
ter then gave him the change of his note, among 
which I Was, and took his leave. 


Vo. IV. M7; CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


CHRyYSAL ſums up the character of his late maſter. 
Different opinions for and againſt the propriety 
and benefit of SATIRE. The former ſupported by 
good authority. Reaſon of ſome inconveniencies 

attending the indulgence of ſuch a turn. Charac- 

ter of CHRYSAL's new maſter concluded from a 
former ſketch. He waits upsn his patron. Cha- 
rafter of him, with Hit motives for ſuch a patron- 
age. He gives firiking reafons for objecting to 
fome parts of CHRTSAL T maſter's pamphlet, 
gvhich the ather makes ſome weak attempts to vin- 
dicate. CHRYSAL's maſter enjoys the pleaſure of 

|  #racing his own fam. | 


; TFT HE peculiar character of my late maſter made 
me feel regret at leaving his ſervice, till I 
Mould ſee more of him. His abilities did honour 
to the age and country in which he lived; and 
the exalted ſentiments of virtue which broke from 
Him ſpontaneouſly, in the genuine effuſions of his 
ſoul, gave ſufficient reaſon to judge, that his con- 
duct would be entirely ruled by it, and his ta- 
lents exerted in the more pleaſing and extenſive 
way of recommending it to imitation, by diſplay- | 
ing all its advantages and charms, as ſoon as time 1 
ſhould cool the fervour of his paſſions, and apply 
its lenient balſam to the ſores in his heart, the 
ſmart of which firſt gave him that poignant turn, 
and drove him, for relief, to exceſſes that too often 
drowned his better reaſon, and led him into ac- 
tions which in a cooler moment he abhorred. In 
2 word, his failings were the luxuriance of na- 
ture, as his virtues were her perfection. A 
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As I have ſaid that he turned his poetical vein 


particularly to ſatire, I ſee your curioſity to know 
my. opinion of the propriety and benefit of that 

manner. of applying the powers of wit. But 1 
have often toſd you, that I am not permitted to 
determine controverted points. Many, with a 
plauſible appearance of -good-nature, decry it, as 
proceeding from a malevolence of diſpoſition, and 
tending only to ſpread the influence of bad ex- 
ample, by making it known, and harden people 
in vices;they might forſake, if not made deſperate 
by detection. Many, with. an apearance of virtu- 
ous - 71dignation, vindicate it, as terrifying from 


vice, by 1 Lag in its native deformity, and 


correCting folly, by putting it out of countenance; * 
which latter opinion is ſupported by the authority 
of one of the moſt ſenfible and beſt men of his 
nA 5 
* ſtill the indulgence of this turn is attend- 
ed with many inconveniencies and dangers, if it 
be not guided with the greateſt care. That ima- 


ginary ſuperiority, which the power of making an- 


other ridiculous or deteſted, flatters a man with, 
is ſo pleaſing to the ſelf- love inſeparable from hu- 
man nature, that it requires uncommon modera- 


tion to refrain from exerciſing it upon improper 


occaſions, and makes him preſumpruouſly con- 
clude, that whatever happens to diſpleaſe bimſelf 
in any particular, is a juſt object of public ridi- 
cute and cenſure. An error into which the im- 


petuoſity of my late maſter ſometimes hurried him. 


MAS tne... I have 


* Would the anachroniſm admit the ſuppoſition, the editor ſhould ima= 
gine that the author here meant the writcr of LeTTERS FROM A 
PERSIAN IX ENGLAND, &c., whoſe words are theſe, ** If all the 
edge of wit is turned on thoſe who are juſtly the objefts of ridi- 
* cule, wit is as great à benefit to PRIVATE LIFE, as the word of 
*© the magiſtfate is to PUBLIC,” Letter 40. 
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I have giren you a ſketch of the character of 
my new maſter upon a former occaſion ꝰ; to which 
I have only to add here, that a wanton abuſe of 
uncommon abilities inverted the end for which 


they were given, making them diſgraceful to him- 
ſelf, and dangerous to his country; a licentious 


8 of every thing called pleaſure having waſted 
is fortune, and driven him to the deſpicable ne- 
ceſſity of proſtituting them to any purpoſe that 


. might promiſe to retrieve his affairs. 


The gentleman, whom he went to wait upon, 
the morning I came into his poſſeſhon, was one 
who had ſerved his king and country, with fidelity 
and ſucceſs, while he was permitted to follow the 
dictates of his own reaſon in their ſervice z but gave 
up the py and diſgraceful appearance of acting 
in it any longer, on finding his judgment difre- 
garded, and himſelf deſigned to be made only a 
cypher, to increaſe the conſequence of another. 

The indignation, however, which had prompted 
him to take this ſtep, led him not into thoſe un- 
juſtifiable lengths, which are too common, on 
ſuch o:caſfions. He was faithful to his Sovereign, 
though he had loſt his favour; and watched at- 
tentively over the intereſts of his country, though 
he was not permitted to promote them. 'The only 
inſtance in which his conduct could poſſibly be 
cenſured, was, his patronizing ſuch a man as my 
maſter. But it is a maxim in human politics, 
that the end juſtifies the means, be they what they 
will. He wanted to be reſtored to his former 
power; and thought this man's expoſing the in- 
ſufficiency of thoſe who had ſupplanted him in it, 
the moſt likely way to effect that purpoſe. 

To this deſire of power he was not ſtimulated 55 

| LE, tne 
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tlic uſual method of repairing a ruined fortune, or 
making a new family. His wealth exceeded his 
very wiſhes, and he already *enjoyed the higheſt 
honours he could aſpire. to: all he propoſed was 
the glory of, his Sovetrejen, and the advantage ok 
bis cquntry, which that enthuſiaſtic ambition, from 
whence. proceed the greateſt actions, made him 
think, himſelf the moſt capable, and with to be 
the happy inſtrument of promoting. 

By this gentleman, my maſter was received with 
that civility which is commonly. miſtaken for eem. 
After ſome general chat, on the occurrences and 
humour of the times, in which my maſter modeſt- 
ly took to himſelf the merit of the people's diſ- 
content at the miniſtry, and their meaſures, as 
raiſed ſolely by his pamphlet, “ I allow the good 
© effects of it (ſaid the gentleman). and greatly - 
< approve the principles upon which it is written 
e but. I. much fear that your zeal has tranſported 
« you too far. You thould of all things have 
« avoided involving the maſter in your charge 
« againſt the miniſters ;- becauſe that alone can 
„ give them any advantage againſt you, and is 
©« therefore what they always feign, however un- 
& juſtly, when they are attacked, in order to ſcreey 
* themſelves behind him. Beſides, the character 
© of a Sovereign is. ſacred, and ſhould never be 
© treated but with the higheſt reſpect ;. eſpecially 
« when the virtues of the man are ſuch as would "be 
& reſpectable in any character.“ 8 

duch diſapprobation from his principal patron 
greatly diſappointed my maſter, who was fo little 
acquainted. with his f AMO. as to think he 
bore reſentment againſt his Sovereign for the loſs 
of his favour, as well as againſt thoſe who had de- 
prived him of it, and conſequently would be * 
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ed with any thing, that might ſeem to reflect diſ- 
| Recovering himſelf, however, before his em- 
barraſſment was perceived, © I imagined,” (an- 
ſwered he, with his uſual preſence of mind) “that 
« it was impoſſible to accuſe' me of diſreſpect to 
© one, whom I have ſtudiouſly ſought every occa- 
* fon of praiſing. As for what you take notice 
« of, my charge is not per/onally againff him, but, 
4 through him, again thoſe who bad the baſeneſs 
« and infolence to abuſe his geodneſs and confi- 
4 Jence in ſuch a manner; ſo that I think it is 
4% jmpoſſible to wreſt it to the purpoſe you appre- 
« hend.“ Et WHEY 
«I wiſh you may not be miſtaken ; but much 
© fear that your argument will not have the 
4 weight you expect. Praiſe, given with an air 
4 of jirony, is the keeneſt inſult; befide,' in this 
4 particular caſe, the praiſes you beſtow upon his 
« poodneſs, are all at the expence of his wnderfland- 
eing. However, do not be diſpirited at what 
© cannot now be helped. As I think your inten- 
« tion was not in fault, you may depend upon 
* my countenance and ſupport, let what will 
cc ha » «0418s 4 
This comfortable affurance reſtored my maſter 
to his former ſpirits : not defiring, however, to 
continue the converſation any longer upon that 
ſubject, 1 have have this morning (faid he) 
% made no inconſiderable addition to our force. 
« My friend, the poet, whoſe turn for ſatire I have 
4% heard you ſo much admire, has promiſed me to 
 « exert all his powers in our cauſe. He will at- 
«tack the faults in their private, while I ex- 
$f poſe their public characters; and experience has 
| | $f ſhewn, 
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e ſhewn, that it is eaſy to overturn the arinifer, 


« when the man is made ridiculous, or odious.“ 


u The former I'll grant you; but we have too 


t many inſtances in contradiction to the latter, to 


4 huild much upon it. However, his powers are 


« great, and may do much, if he will take care 
« to avoid the rock upon which you have fallen; 
« and therefore I ſhall be glad to attach him ſeri- 
« oufly to us, eſpecially as he does not ſeem to be 


© utterly void of virtue, notwithſtanding the liber- 


« tiniſm of his conduct in ſome inſtances.” 

My maſter would not miſs ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of doing juſtice to the character of his 
friend. Accordingly he related the ſtory of the 


diſtreſſes of the officer, and his family, and his 


ty to them, in ſo affecting a manner, that the 

gentleman directly gave him a confiderable ſum 

of money, for their preſent relief, with a promiſe 

of providing for them himſelf, if he could not 
vail with thoſe in power to do it. 

_ Pleaſed with a fucceſs, which he knew would 


be ſo pleaſing to his friend, my maſter took leave 
of his patron, and ſet out to trace his own fame 


from one coffee-houſe to another, and. enjoy the 
applauſes, which the popularity and boldneſs of 


bis Ny procured him from the multitude, 
e 


wherever he went; after which he repaired to his 


uſual haunt, where he dined, and ſpent the even- 
ing in his uſual manner. vIP 
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CHAP. iv. 


CRVY SAT“ er ' receives an unwelcome wifit at 
an unſeaſenable time. His extraordinary behavi- 
our before his ſuperiors. He is ſent to priſon. 
CnRTS4AL makes ſome unpopular remarks on cer 
tain intereſting ſubjets. Conſequencegof his maſ- 
ters impriſonment, with an account of his behavi=- 
oor in it. — ; 


(CONFIDENT as my maſter was of his ſafety, 
be ſoon found that the fears of his patron 
were too juſt, He had ſcarce laid him down to 


fleep, when his bed was ſurrounded, and himſelf 


made a priſoner, by a number of fellows, who, 


under the ſanction of authority, committed all the 


outrages of lawleſs ruffians, breating open his loc 


refling his ect, and ſearching inte all his ſecrets. | 


It was in vain for him to expoſtulate with ſuch 
people againſt ſo flagrant injuſtice, or claim the 
protection of the laws. They derided him, and 
all he could fay ; and having finiſhed their work, 
dragged him away, with inſults and abuſe, to a 
magiſtrate, where he had the comfort of waiting 


a conſiderable time in ſuch agreeable. company, 


before his worſhip was at leiſure to ſee him. 

But this, though deſigned as an indignity, was 
of real advantage to him, as it gave him time to 
recover his ſpirits, and collect his preſence of 
mind for an interview of ſuch importance. Ac- 
cordingly, when at length he was admitted to the 
dread tribunal, inſtead of ſhewing any dejection 
at the danger which ſeemed to hang over him, he 
behaved in a manner, worthy of a better man, and 
a better cauſe. He aflerted the violation of the 
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laws, in his perſon, with ſo much reſolution, and 
appearanee of reaſon, and returned the inſolence 
of office with ſuch contempt, anſwering illuſively 
to the infidious queſtions put to him, and. boldly 


demanding that right of being reſtored to his li- 


berty, which was aſſured to every individual of the 
community, by the eſſential principles of the con- 
ſtitution, that his judges were ſtartled, and more 
than once wiſhed they had left him unmoleſted. 
However, as there was no reeeding now, they 
concluded it to be their beſt way to go through 
with what they had begun, and hear down oppo- 
ſition with an high band, with which intent they 
ſent him directly to prifon, in defiance. to all he 
could ſay, where he was treated with uncommon 
ſeverity, and the method which the law provided 
for his being reſtored to liberty, eluded, as long 
as -poſhible, by fineſſes which poyger only could 


of laws procured by the blood of myriads, and e- 
ſtabliſned by the moſt folemn engagements, hu- 
man and divine, fer the ſecurity of the common 
rights of mankind. The, part which every man 
feels in ſuch ſufferings, on a ſuppoſition that they 


may poſſibly one day fall upon himſelf, naturally 


intereſts you, as it did the multitude, in my ma- 


ſter's cauſe. But when ” come to examine, 


coolly, the manner of his being taken into con- 


finement, which is what gives you ſuch offence, it 


will not appear ſo contrary to ceaſon and juſtice, 


the foundation, and, as I may ſay, ſoul of all laws, 
as popular opinion may prefume. 4:3 

All power is delegated from the people, for the 
mutual advantage of governors and governed, To 


ſupport the uſe, and prevent the abuſe of that 


power 
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power, laws are eſtabliſhed, by the conſent of both; 
which are to be the rule of their actions. But as 
it is impoſſible for human wiſdom to foreſee, and 
provide for every occurrence that may happen, 
there is eſſentially implied, in the firſt truſt, a far- 
ther power of applying wnprovided remedies to un- 
foreſeen caſes, ſor the ſafety and advantage of the 
Whole. | | | 

If it be objected, that theſe remedies may ſome- 
times be injurious to individuals, by being inju- 
diciouſly or wrongfully applied, the anſwer is ob- 
vious. The ſufferings ir a few are not to be. ſet 
in competition with the ſafety of the many. Be- 
fide, if the remedies were never to be applied, 
| Where there was a poſſibility of a miſtake, the evil 
might happen, in the time neceſſary for enquiry 
and deliberation. For, though penal laws are de- 


figned only to prevent future, by the puniſhment 4 


paſt crimes yet where ſuch erimes, if committed, 
Will exceed the reach of puniſhment, and defeat 
the laws, the power of prevention muſt be exert- 
ed earlier, to anticipate them before commiſſion. 
Without ſuch a power, the truſt of government 
would be imperfect, and inadequate to the end; 
as, if no puniſhment could be inflicted thus for pre- 
vention, but by preſcribed forms, human ingenui- 
ty, ever moſt fertile in evil, would deyiſe expe- 


dients to evade it, till perpetration ſhould ſecure | 


impunity, as I faid before, perhaps to the ruin of. 
the ſtate. . | | 

For theſe reafons, an extraordinary power muſt 
have been implicitly given, for extraordinary caſes; 
ele the good of the community, which is the end 
of government, cannot be obtained. If this power, 
though, ſhould be abuſed, the ſacred ſpirit of the 
lanws of your happy country will ſupply the inevitable 
| | W defect 
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defect of the latter, and grant "redreſs to the ſuf- 
ferer, when a proper time comes for enquiring in- 
to the circumſtances of the caſe; a redreſs which 
was not provided by the people *, the moſt jealous 
of their liberties of any who ever united them- 
ſelves into civil ſociety, whozfenfible-of the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuch a reſource, made it a fundamental 
rule of their government, on any occaſions of un- 
common difficulty or danger, to intruſt the whole 
power into the hands of ſome one perſon, whom 
they called DICTATOR, as his word was to be the 
law, without ſubjeQting him to control in the 
uſe, or account for the abuſe of it, when his power 
ſhould be at an'end. 3 
As ſoon as my maſter's impriſonment was 
known, the populace all took fire. They made 
his cauſe their own, They looked upon him as 
a martyr in the darling cauſe of liberty. They 
inſulted all government, and committed exceſſes 
every hour, infinitely more illegal, and dangerous 
20 liberty, than that of which they complained, 
In the mean time, his confinement was far 
from fitting ſo heavy upon him as might have 
been expected. Though he wanted the approba- 
tion of his own mind, and the enthu/ra/m of the 
principles he profeſſed, to ſupport his reſolution, 
and encourage him to look forward with hope, 
Jevity of temper ſupplied the place of that reſolu- 
tion, and ſaved him from ſinking under miſe 
fortunes, by making him inſenüble of their 
weight. He rallied his jailors, mimicked hig 
judges, cracked jeſts upon his own undoing, and 
turned every circumſtance into ridicule, with ſuch 
droliery and unconcern, as if he was acting the 


| imaginar 
*- The Romans. l 
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imaginafy ſufferings of another, not. actuaiſy fuf- 
fering himfelf. How long he would have been 
** <4 ſupport that ſpirit, though, came not to 


n 


and from what motives. Hit conduct on bei 
ſet at liberty, and the conſequences of it. Re- 
'. markable grounds on which be was ſet at liberty, 

with a conjecture at the reaſon of fixing upon 


them. CHRYSAL makes an enquiry into certain 


matters, much talked of; and little underflood. 


As ſoon as his friends obtained acceſs to him 

(for the great ſeverity of his confinement 
was the uncommon ſtrictneſs of it), his patron 
went to ſee him. As I have taken notice of his 
diſapprobation of what had brought my maſter. in- 


to this ſcrape, you are ſurprized at his taking a 


ſtep that ſeemed ſo inconfiſtent with his character. 
But bis motives for it did honour to the man, how- 
ever ſtrange they may appear in the politician. 
He had admitted him to a degree of perſonal in- 
timacy. - He had approved of. his engaging in a 
cauſe, to which he was himſelf attached moſt ſan- 
guinely ; and he ſcorned to deſert him in diſtreſs, 
occalioned by what he thought an error of his 
judgment, not a fault of his intention. 

Beſide the conſolation to himſelf, the honour 
of ſuch a viſit was of the greateſt advantage to my 
maſter's affairs; as it lightened the perſonal pre- 
judice againſt him, and gave a good opinion Gy a 
caule 


cnars 41“ maſter is viſited in priſon bis patron 7 
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cauſe which appeared to have the countenance of 
ſuch a man. *. n in 
Intoxicated with the popularity he had acquir- 
ed, which; if rightly managed, might have done 
reat matters, he was no ſooner at liberty, than 
4 threw off all reſtraint, and ran into ſuch licen- 
tiouſneſs, as in a ſhort time lefſened its force, and 
loſt him every trace of the good opinion of all 
who gave themſelves time to think of the cauſes 


and conſequences of ſuch conduct. But his tri- 


umph was not Jong-lived. _ 
He had been reſtored to his liberty, not as a 
right common to all the members of the commu- 
nity, on a ſuppoſition of the illegality of the man- 
ner in which he had been deprived of it, but in 
conſequence of certain immunities, annexed to a 
particular part of the legiſlature, to which he be- 
longed. * X LEP 
Though the abilities and integrity of the ma- 
giſtrate who made this diſtinction, were unqueſ- 
tionable, ſome perſons, who looked farther than 
the preſent moment, imagined they could trace it 
to a cauſe not commonly attended to. He had 
on former occaſions been inſtrumental in deprive 
ing ſome people of liberty in the ſame manner: 
to have condemned that manner, therefore, now, 
as illegal, would have been condemning himſelf ; 
at the ſame time, that upright obedience to the 
dictates of his preſent opinion, obliged him to ſet” 
him free. Such a difficulty muft have been di- 
ſtreſſing ; but this diſtinction delivered him from 
it, and .enabled him to ſave his credit and con- 
ſcience both, as thoſe people had borne no part in 
the legiſlature, and therefore had not been enti- 
tled to ſuch immunity. | ! 
R I fee 
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I ſee your, indignation ariſe at the thought, 
that, in a country which boaſts of being governed 
by-egual laws, any one ſet of men ſhould enjoy 
immunities denied to the reſt: But that indigna- 
tion ꝓroceeds from viewing the matter im a partial 
light. In the country. where your lot has happily 
fallen, the end of government is better ſecured by 
a diviton. of its powers, than in any other under 
heaven, The great wiſdom. of thoſe who made 
this diviſion, appears in the provifions made to 
preſerve each part in it independent of the reſt, 
the only means ay which the diviſion itſelf could 

be preſerved; - 

Now, as the enecxtive power neceſſarily belongs 
e to the prince, it was egually neceſſary to ſe- 
cure thoſe. wh o bote a part —— 
ive, from any undue execution of that power, 
which might be attempted, in order td break 
through that independeuee, and join the ſegiſlal ive 
to the, executive; or, in other words, ve both 
owner, alhſalutely, and without limitation, in the prince. 
And this was the reaſon of immunities, fo much 
talrgd of, and ſo little underſtood. | 

"If, it be-faidy that theſe immunities operate alſo 
againſt fellow-ſubjets, from whom there can be 
— — fear, and are ſometimes; (perhaps too of- 
ten) abuſed. to diſhoneſt ends, the anſwer, muſt be 
fought: for in the depravity-of the human heart, 
which will pervert the beſt inſtitutions to the 
worſt, purpoſes, and makes it neceſſary to preclude 
exery+icxccption, that it ſhould not be extended. to 
— them. As for inſtance, if the meaneſt ſub- 
jo of the ſtate had a right to claim the aſſiſtance 
- of the ciuil power in every caſe, againſt any mem- 

ber of the legiſlature, while in his /egi/lative capa- 
city, that right ** be ſuborned, or feigned by 
the 
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the executive power, in ſuch a manner, as to over- 
turn its independency, and prevent his diſchar- 
ing the truſt committed to him : For which rea- 


fon, it is better that an individual {ſhould ſuffer 


{to ſuppoſe tie worft), than an opportunity be 
given for ruining the whole community, accord- 


ing to the known maxim, that an evi (which af- 


feli: but one} is preferable to an insenvenience 
{ which affect many). And this immunity, which 


is really the ſhield and fafety of the ſtate, can ne- 


ver be invaded, but from a deſign againſt the li- 
berty of the ſtate, nor abſolutely given up, with- 
dut giving up that liberty along with it, though 
'the right may be waved in particular inſtances 
which appear unworthy of the benefit of it. To 


Actions, criminal in their own nature between in- 
dividuals, or immediately dangerous to the Rate, 


it was never deſigned to be extended, as, in ſuch 


cafes, it would have been deſtructive of the end 


for which it was inſtituted. 8 

While my maſter was running riot in this ex- 
travagant manner, ſome things happened, which 
raiſed in his favour the indignation and pity of 
many who difliked the man, and diſapproved his 


-proceedings, becauſe they ſaw him perſecuted by 
9 means. | 


t may well be imagined, that I did not remain 
long enough in his poſſeſſion, to ſee the conclu- 
ſion of this affair; but as I had ample opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with it at the time, and 
ſee that your curioſity is intereſted in the event, 
I will continue the account here, eſpecially as the 


principal occurrences in my next ſervice were 


connected with it in ſo particular a manner, that 
it is neceſſary to explain one, in order to undet- 


ſtand the other. | 
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CanrrsaLl's maſter takes a foreign tour. Remarks 
upon national reflefions, and atthcks upon private 
characters. CHRYSAL's maſter is called to an 

account for certain improper liberties, by a very 
. _ improper perſon, whom he treats with uncommon 
. , propriety. CHRYSAL makes ſome out-of-the- way 

reflection on. a queſtion much canvaſſed t little 

opt nr 
| HEN my maſter had in ſome meaſure ex- 


Bo... hauſted the firſt flow of his ſpirits upon 
the recoyery of his liberty, he made a ſhort ex- 


_ curſion abroad, as if merely for amuſement, but 


in reality to provide a place of retreat, in caſe of 
the worſt, as his apprehenfions could not but be 


alarmed, whenever he allowed himſelf time to 


think. * i 
_ - L have obſerved, that, in the account he gave 
my late maſter, when he firſt told him of his at- 
. tack upon the miniſter, he ſaid he had included 
in it all his countrymen. This he really had doñe 
on that, and continued to do on all other occa- 
ſions, with a licentiouſneſs unexampled, but 
which loſt its force, and became contemptible, by 
_Gnking into ſcurtility. 5 | 
Attacks upon private characters, unleſs forced 
by neceſſity, or deſigned to ſerve good purpoſes, 
ſuch as perſonal reformation, or caution to others, 
are literally abuſe, and proceed always from a bad 
heart; but national reflections, as they can an- 
ſwer no good purpoſe of any kind, are abuſe in 
every lenke, and 1 equally from ally and 
male volence. A folly indeed that is often puniſhed 
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by fools, who take to themſelves that abuſe which 
belongs not to them in particular, and would paſs 
by, without lighting upon them, if not applied 
thus by themſelves. 7 55 


My maſter had not been long abroad, when a 


countryman of the minifler's.thought proper to call 
him to account for He liberties he had taken 
with his country. The abſurdity of ſuch a ſtep, 


in any man, was ſtill aggravated by the peculiar 


circumſtances "of this perſon, who had actually 
given weight to the ſevereſt part of the charge 
againſt his country (indeed the only part that 
would admit of weight, the reſt being, as I have 
faid, nothing but ſcurrility), by engaging in the 
ſervice of the enemies of its praſent government, 
and fighting their battles againſt it. Such an'an- 


tagoniſt, therefore, was beneath the notice of any 


man of reaſon, and accordingly was treated ſo by 
my maſter, who on this occaſion behaved with a 
moral propriety and prudence much above the 
tenor of his general character. But his enemies 
beheld his conduct in a different light, and attri- 
buted to corvardice what was really the effect of 
courage. * F | 
You ſeem ſurprized at my ſaying that his de- 
clining to fight was the effect of courage. But, 
reflect a moment, and you will ſee, that it is he 
motive of fighting, and not the mere fighting, that 
conſtitutes true courage, and that the faſhionable 
courage of venturing life for punctilios of imagi- 


nary honour, is real cowardice, as it proceeds ſolely 


from fear of the falſe cenſure of the world; an 
therefore, that to brave that cenſure in ſuch caſes is 

the hig heſt courage. | | 
I would not be underſtood by this to declare abſo- 
lutely againſt a man's fighting in his own cauſe, 
| 3 in 
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in all caſes indiſcriminately. Different circum- 
ſtances- make an eſſential difference in things 
which ſuperficially appear to be alike. A man's 
venturing his life, as I have. ſaid, in vindicating 
empty punctilias of imaginary honour, or in ſupport of 
injuſlice, is the higheſt and moſt ingrateful inſult 
to the author of that life, who has made the pre- 
ſervation of it the firſt principle of action, and 


. conſequently an indiſpenſible duty, when it can 


be preſerved without violation of thoſe greater 
duties which, he has thought proper to preſcribe. 

- But as there are other things more valuable 
than life, becauſe without them life would loſe its 
value; reaſon, which is the voice of heaven, per- 


mits to hazard the leſſer good for the preſervation 


of the greater; and this is the juſtification of war 


between different ſtates... 


To prevent the evils which ſuch a recourſe be- 
tween. individuals in the ſame ſtate muſt be at- 
tended with, laws are eſtabliſhed to preſerve thoſe 
rights, and redreſs injuries, which they may offer 
to each other; to theſe laws therefore, it is an in- 
diſpenſable duty to recur ſor ſuch redreſs and pre- 
ſervation, where they are able to effect them: but 
this duty does not ſeem to extend ſo far, as abſo- 


- Jutely and indiſcriminately to preclude: the other 


method, of a man's ſtriving, at the hazard of his 
life, to effect them himſelf, when the laws cannat 
do it, as is too often the caſe, it being impoſſible 
for human, wiſdom to. make proviſion for every 
occurrence, which, in the: complication and exten- 
'Gveneſs of human action, may require it. 

An opinion, ſo contrary, to that poſſeſſed by all 
who have undertaken to diſcuſs this ſubject, how- 
ever conſonant to the ſenſe of mankind in ge- 


mezal, as ſhewn in their practice, ſhould be ſup- 


ported 
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ported by the plaineſt, and moſt convincing rea- 


ſons. ; EY '# 


A goed name is the immediate fexvel of the foul it 


is the firſt fruit and the reward of virtue: the pre- 


ſervation of it therefore is indiſputably worth haz- 


arding life for, where the laws have not ſufficient- 


ly provided for its defence; as is the caſe, in many 
of the moſt delicate and tender points. If a man, 
for inſtance, is unjuſtly accuſed of a fact that 
ruins his good name, at the ſame time that the ac- 
cuſation comes not within the reach of any. law, 
from which. he may receive redreſs; Can reaſon ſay, 
that he is not juſtifiable in ſtriving for that redreſs 
himſelf, and vindicating his good name, at the 
hazard of his life, when that life would be only 


miſery without it? 7 


But here another difficulty occurs. Shall a man, 


it is ſaid, put himſelf upon a level with his in- 


jurer, and riſk-a ſecond injury, in ſeeking ſatis- 
faction for the firſt? This certainly is an evil, but 
muſt be ſubmitted to, to prevent a greater. | 
If a man were permitted. to redreſs himſelf; ab- 


Jolutely, without ſuch a riſk, the conſequence 


would be, that partiality to himſelf would make 


bim think every thing. that ſhould diſpleaſe him, 


an injury ſufficient to merit ſuch a redreſs, where- 
by. murders would be multiplied, to the reproach 
of humanity, and. ruin of the ſtate. But where 
this riſk makes the redreſs attended with dan- 
ger, people are.cautious not to run into it, but on 
what they at leaſt think good grounds.. 

Beſide, riſking life in an even ſcale, is in ſome 


manner ſtaking it upon the juſtice of the cauſe, 


and appealing to heaven for deciſion; and conſe- 
quently ſucceſs clears the character in general eſti- 
mation: whereas killing inſdiouſly, or — 
. ; 5 equ 
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equal riſk, only confirms the firſt charge, on a 
preſumption of conſciouſneſs, and aggravates it 
with the weight of new guilt. And this was the 
ſenſe of mankind, till the remedy was perverted 
to'ſuch an exceſs as to become worſe than the evil, 
and therefore neceflary to be aboliſhed, as far as 
human laws can abolith a general principle of ac- 
; tion. e e . * . 
One particular though in the laws made to abo- 
liſh it, deſerves remark ; as it ſhews a ſtriking in- 
"Nance of the ſagacity with which human laws are 
oftey made. Killing a man, in a deliberate duel, 
be the cauſe ever fo important, and utterly unpro- 
vided for in the law, is accounted marder, and 
made capitally criminal; but killing in a drunken 
broil, or ungoverned guſt of paſſion, is only a par- 
donable offence, and called by the ſofter name of 
man Ster Now if the makers of that law had 
but confdered which action proceeded from the 
worſt cauſe, and was liable to be attended with the 
worſt, conſequences, from the poſſible frequency of 
it, they might perhaps have ſeen reaſon to reverſe 
the caſe, and made the /attey capital, and the for- 
"mer at leaſt pardonable. 5:52 3 
In a word, he who takes away the life of ano- 
ther, or loſes bis own, in a trivial, or unjuſt cauſe, 
or where the laws of his country have provided 
him redreſs, is guilty of murder; whereas he, who 
kills, or is killed in a cauſe of real importance, for 
which there is no remedy provided him by the 
law, ſins not againſt-the ſpir:t of that law, how- 
ever he may againſt the letter; and conſequently 
ſeems to be entitled to an immunity from the pe- 
nalties of it. This reaſoning though reſpects only 
the reaſon of the law, and is by no means laid 
down as a rule for practice; it being the indi 
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penſable duty of a.fubjeQt to obey the plain letter 


of the law, withaut preſuming to oppoſe his private 


opinion to it, otherwiſe than by bumble applica- 
tion to proper authority to. have it altered, 
! 
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Curr 8$4L's maſter's late conduct draws him into 
new ſcrape, in which he comes off but ſecond beſt. 
He takes advantage of his misfortune, . to make his 
eſcape from a- greater. He ſuffers the reſentment 

| of his enemies, as far as they can reach him, and 
meets from his friends the fate of all uſeleſs tools, 
after having ſerved them with improbable ſucceſs. 
A ftriking inflance of the advantage of an upright 
judge, and equal. laws. CARYSAL changes his 
ſervices n 75 | 


PHE opinion-that my maſter's having behaved 


in this manner proceeded from a want of ſpi- 


rit, ſoon laid him under. a neceflity of ſhewing the 


contrary. A perſon, who was involved deeper 


than he choſe to appear in his accuſations againſt 
the miniſter, though he was known to be his crea- 
ture, thought he might ſafely invalidate the. cre- 


dit of the charge, and curry farther favour with 
his patron, by. denying git, in terms of ſuch abuſe, 
as ſhould make the accuſer infamous, on ſubmit- 
ting to them, as he imagined he would. 


But in this. he found himſelf miſtaken. The 


captiouſneſs. of. falſe honour, that often paſſes for true 
reſolution, which. is only the reſult of virtue, was 
now piqued; and two beings, (for it was impoſ- 
üble for the other, to draw back) who called them- 


ſelves. 


. 
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ſelves rational, hazarded their lives, in ſupport of 
what neither could have ſupported by reafon. 
The event proved immediately unfavourable to 
my maſter, who received a wound that for fome 
time ſeemed to threaten his life. But he ſoon 
thought the danger amply made amends for, . by 
the pretence it gave him to put off from time to 
time the reſentment of that part of the legiſlature 
to which he bclonged, for the offence which had 
-occaſioned his being confined, and at length to fly 
from it, when he found it could not be any long - 
er prevented, by ſuch ſineſſes, from burſting on his 
bead. Such a flight was an implicit acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt. He was therefore deprived of 
his part in the Jegiflature, and. conſequently of all 
the immunities annexed to it, and given up to 
the common courſe of the laws, for that and other 


matters, whenever he ſhould be found within 


reach of their power. Nor was this all. To ſhew 
ſtill ſtronger diſapprobation of his conduct, the 
breach of thoſe immunities, upon which the ma- 
-giſtrate had founded his diſcharge from confine- 
ment, was overlooked, and ſuch offences as his ex- 
cluded from their protection for the future. 

You cannot be ſurpriſed at his meeting ſuch a 
fate. The tools of a ſtateſman, however ſucceſs- 
ful they may have been, are always thrown aſide 
with neglect, the moment they have done their 
work ; but when they fail, however blameleſsly, 
or run into any error, though only from exceſs of 

zeal, the weight of the neglect is made till hea- 
vier, by heaping all the blame upon them. But 
what will you think, when I tell you, that, une- 
qual as he muſt appear to have been to ſuch. an 
attempt, in conſequence, character, and abilities, 


he raiſed fo threatening a ſtorm, that the miniſter 


thought 
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thought proper to retire out of its as all bis 
friends apprehended they ſhould have obliged 
to follow him? a ſucceſs for which he was in a 
great meaſure indebted to the aſſiſtance of my late 
maſter, who repreſented their - private characters 
in ſuch colours in. his ſatirieal writings, as will 
make their memories pay a dear price for their 
power, the poetical merit of his works, in which 
their names are branded with indelible infamy, 
enſuting their immortality. Such is the baſis 
upon which ſtateſmen found their greatneſs, and 
ſo eaſily is a jealous populace led away by any 
thing that flatters their-preſent humour. * 

J fay; not this, as deciding upon the merits of 
the diſputes in which he was concerned. I think 
too meanly of human politics in general, to give 
my opinion in favour of any one ſcheme of them, ] 
in preference to another They are all alike, a 
jumble of villany and blunders. All I intend is, to 
thev on; what a ſandy foundation men, wha value 
themſelves upon their wiſdom, wearing out their 
lives in anxious toils and dangers, do Bulle their | 
hopes; and what unworthy means are often made 1 
uſe of to overtutn them, and work ends, reputed 
great, on purpoſe, perhaps, to humble man in his 
own eyes. arte“. | 

As for my maſter, he was no ſooner removed 
out of the ſight of the mob, whoſe idol he had: 
been in ſuch an extravagant degree, than he was 
entirely out of their mind, and the ftorm he had 
raiſed, ſabſided ſo totally, as to leave no other trace 
behind it but his ruin, TY | 

I have obſerved your anxiety to know whether 
he ever obtained redreſs for the injuſtice done him 
in his property, and the injurious treatment he re- 
ceived when he was firſt apprehended, as 1 — h 

that 
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that the fellows employed to take him had, under 
the ſanction of authority, committed all the out- 
rages: of lawleſs ruffians. The intereſt you take in 
the cauſe of ſuch a man, can ariſe from nothing 
but your love of juſtice, which 
ell in the perſon of the moſt unjuſt. It will therefore 
give you pleaſure to be informed, that the laws of 
your country never ſhone with brighter luſtre than 
In deſpite of every artifice and effort which 
power and ehicane could make uſe of to evade or 
intimidate from the execution of them, (a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the latter of which, was, depriving 
his patron of every degree of power and honour 
of which he eould be deprived, without regard to 
his great ſervices and perſonal conſequence, only 
for appearing in his cauſe) an able and upright 
magiſtrate ſupported them with ſuch reſolution 
and judgment, that he obtained edemplary redreſs 
for all- he had ſuffered, that could be redreſſed, as 
did ſeveral others who had been involved in the 
— circumſtances, as having been employed by 
In gratification to your curioſity, I have thus 
given you the general heads of his ſtory. To have 
dwelt on the minuter circumſtances, however cu- 
rious in themſelves, would have led me too great 
a length, beſide that they come not within my 
deſign, as I was not directly in his poſſeſſion when 
they happened. To return, therefore, now to the 
regular chain-of 'my own adventures, I muſt go 
back to the time of my leaving his ſervice, which 
was not very long after he had been releaſed from 
his confinement. _ r 
- Among the crowds that came to congratulate 
him upon this event, was a clergyman, whoſe 
a profeſſions 
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roſeſſions of perſonal- attachment, and reſpect for 

is principles and abilities, were ſtrained to ſuch 
a fulſome height as would have diſguſted vanity 
itſelf. r N ; . 2 | 
My maſte 


# 


| r ſaw through him directly, and play- 
ed him off with humour peculiar to himſelf, till 
he concluded with telling him that he had a work 
then on hand, upon the ſame ſeheme with his, 
which he intended to publiſh by ſubſcription. 

My maſter, . who knew the man, took the hint 
in the proper light of a modeſt way of begging, 
and clapped a couple of guineas into his hand, de- 
firing to be inſerted in his liſt 3- pon which occaſion 
T left his ſervice. 9 23 "IT e 


15 "CHA P. VII. 
Reafon of the joy with which CHRTSAL ei re- 
ceive 


by his new maſter. Account of a curiour, 
"though. not uncommon way of getting a living. 


Converſation between CHRYSAL's maſter and his 


4s encouraged by his friend, from his own example. * 
A remarkable account of a certain matter that made 
much noiſe. | 


HE joy my new maſter felt on the receipt of 
ſo ſmall a ſum, ſhewed the conſequence it 
was of to him. He thanked his benefactor in 
terms of rapture, and vowing eternal gratitude and 
attachment to him and his cauſe, departed with 
an happy heart. Nor was his joy without cauſe. 


He had invited an acquaintance to ſup and ſpend 
Vol. IV. 99 3 


ug. Dey compare notes on their different at- | 
tempts in the literary trade. CHRYSAL's maſter,” 


/ 
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00 evening with him, and had neither money nor 
2 to provide any thing for his entertainment. 
ble as the vanity of making invitations 
in — circumſtances may appear to you, it was 
one of his chief reſources to ſupport himfelf and 
his family, as he never invited any but ſuch as he 
expected to borrow much more from than it coſt 
him to entertain them. 

Your indignation at the mention of ſo mean a 
ſhift, ſhews your happy i 22 of the ways of 
this populous place, in which there are numbers 
who keep up a dece of external appearance, 
and — life only by this method of raiſing 


* 


Contributions on 2 acquaintances, ſpending 


with one what they have got from another, in or- 
det to get from him too, and ſo on; with this dif- 
ference only from common beggars, that they ſel- 
dom apply to the ſame perſon twice, and, inſtead 
of ptaying for their benefactors with an appear- 
ance of gratitude, wherever they meet them avoid 
their company, and are always ſeeking for new 
acquaintances, as quarry for them to prey upon. 
On this errand. he had ſallied out this morning, 


but met with ſuch. bad ſucceſs that he had been 
obliged to have recourſe to the ſubſcription ſcheme, 


an addition which he had lately made to his for- 


mer plan, His joy, therefore, at my late maſter's 


generoſity, was but natural. He returned home 
in high ſpirits, and giving his wife half his prize 
io· provide two or three nice little things, ſecured 


me for future contingencies. 


Every thing being thus adjuſted, his gueſt, who 
came punctually at the appointed time, was re- 


ceived with all the farmalities, and airs of polite- 


neſs, of high life. The converſation before, and at 
dupper, ran on the uſual topics of the weather, po- 
litics, 


- 
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litics, and the ſeeret biffory of the day; but when 
my maſter's lady had withdrawn, and he ſaw his: 
friend began to palate his wine with pleaſure, (for 
he never made his puſh till the heart was warm) 
he took occaſion, from ſome modefi mention the 
other made of his munificence in the relief of me- 
rit in diſtreſs, to lament his own inability to in- 


dulge that darling pleaſure of this ſoul, as a pro- 


per introduction to his buſineſs. | 

cc have wondered with much concern (an- 
« ſwered his friend) at your languiſhing ſo long 
« in this obſcurity. "It is all your own fault. 
„Why do-you not exert yourſelf ? There is no- 
quer. | 
Very true, my deareſt friend !” (replied my 
maſter, with a ſhrug of his ſhoulders, and an 
heavy ſigh); “ but what can diligence, or abili- 


thing which ſpirit and diligence cannot con- 


e ries either, do, when they cannot find employ- 


« ment? I have ofered myſelf to miniſiry and 
« oppoſition, to bookſellers and netus- curiters and 
« all to no purpoſe : though indeed, if it was not 
for the aſſiſtance of one of the latter, who now 
«and then takes an gay, or a letter from me, 
4 ſhould be utterly at a loſs. So that what can 
«I do? n 2 | 

„What why any thing, rather than be idle. 


If one thing won't do, another may. There is 
„not an article in the trade, which I have not 


* tried in my time; I made bibles, magazines, and 
« reviews ; ſermons, ballads, and dying ſpeeches :- 
* and though all failed, I never Joſt my ſpirit. 
The miſcarriage of one ſcheme only fet my in- 
vention at work to ſtrike out another. No man 
can have greater difficulties. to. ſtruggle with 
\ Q 43 cc chan 
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* than I had; and yet you ſee 1 have got over 
5 10 them all,“ 
Nes! but, my deareſt ſriend, you had advan- 
<« tages : the countenance and afſfiſtance of ſuch a 
4 Patron as JOur's”—— 

« Were juſt as great advantages to me, as your. 

“ patron's are to you; and na more. I had the- 
« honourable advantage of leading a bear, for a bit 
of bread; and betraying his ſecrets to his father. 
„and mother, for. the hope. of a. church-living ; 
« which I. ſhould not have got at Inks but that 
« jt was not worth ſelling.” — —— 

« You aftoniſh me n't you owe all your 
1 preferments, all your affluence, to the intereſt, 
© of your pation Pi=— , 

„% What I owe my preferments to, is not ne- 
e ceflary to mention ;. hut my affluence I owe to 


%a very different cauſe; T he detection of that im- 


% poftor, was the thing that made my fortune: I 
might have remained in my original, Poverty to 
this day, if it had not been for that.”— 
« For that Is it poſſible l. I cannot conceive 
te that the profits upon $74 ſaſe of a pamphlet or 
„ two, (and that nat a very extenſive ſale nei- 
ether), could do ſuch” great things. My novel, 
** I thought, bade as fair for a good run as any 
thing: it was ſeaſoned high to the taſte of the 
« times, and yet it did very little more than 
4 a . 
The ſale! Hahl hah ! hah! No, no! I did 
«© not depend upon that. My profit came in an- 
* other way entirely,”——— 
„What can be your meaning? If it- be not 
© too great a ſecret, I ſhould be much — to 
10 you to explain this matter, It may poſh 
of ſervice to me.“ 


cc Why, 
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* Why, on that account, and as I think I can:* 
«depend upon your honour, I don't much care if 
« I. do. It. you are ſo much ſurpriſed at my ſay- 
« ing that I made my fortune by that pamphlet, 
« what will you think when I tell you farther, 
« that L never wrote one line of it, nor was I any 
% moxe-concerned in the ſale than you, who knew 


nothing of the matter? But, not to perplex you 


e with' gueſſing at what it is impoſſible you ſhould 


_ & ever diſcover; you can be no ſtranger to the 


e noiſe that impeſſor made, when he firſt came 

« here. While he did no more than tell his own 
te ſtory; it was thought by his old fraternity to be 
« the beſt-way not to give it conſequence by con- 
te tradifting it, but let it die away of itſelf ; be- 
& ſides, that poſſibly it might not have been ſo 
« eaſy to contradict it to any effect, while the 

«© perſons. concerned were all living, and the facts 


4 freſh in every one's memory. But when he 


«went ſo far as 20 attack the whole body, and 


— endently: undermining the foundation up- 


© on; which they ſtood, by tearing. off the veil of 
© antiquity» behind which they hid themſelves, . 
and expoſing all their myſtery to light, the mat- 
ter became more ſerious z and it was judged: 
*© neceſſary to ruin his character, in order to in- 
validate the credit of his work, the merit of 
© which made a direct attack not only difficult, 
“but alſo too doubtful of ſucceſs, to hagard an 
affair of ſuch- importance upon it. 
« For this reaſon, heaven and hell were conjur- - 
«ed up, and every engine ſet at work, to prove 
* his ſtory of himſelf falſe in every particular, and 
© make him appear the moſt complicated villain. 
© that! ever exiſted, But the credit of thoſe who + 
made this attack upon him, was too low, fort: 
O I «© fo 
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to have any effect; as their principles, aud the- 
intereſted motives upon which they proceeded, 
<< were ſufficiently' known; ſo that it only did 
© him; ſervice; by ſhowing his conſequence. 

© While they were conſidering how to repair 
this defeat, neceſſity ſuggeſted to me the lucky 
** thought of offering them my aſſiſtance. I had 
« already got ſome degree of credit, by anticipat- 
© ting them in the detection of two filly. impoſ- 
<< tures, the abſurdity of which would ſoon have 
«© diſcovered them without my help. This gave 
<< weight to my offer: accordingly they readily 
< embraced it; and, deſiring only the ſanction of 
my name, (for which you may judge I was well 
« paid), took all the trouble upon themſelves, 

«© The reaſons which defeated them, aſſiſted 
„% me. Every thing I was thought to ſay, carried 
weight, as appearing to proceed from the higheſt 
„ candour and attachment to truth, as nothing 
«© elſe could naturally be ſuppoſed to have made 
„mes take ſuch pains to detect an impoſtor, ſo 
„ favourable to the principles I profeſſed myſelf. 
„The public alſo bad get enough of his ſtory, 
and was ready to liſten to one againſt him. The 
% confequence- you know. His character was 
<< ruined with the public ; and, of courſe, a pre- 
«« judice raiſed againſt his work, which ruined 
*© that alſo, without the trouble of a regular con- 
5 futgtion, which, as I obſerved before, might 
not have been an eaſy matter: and now I hope 
* the myſtery is explained to you. 


CHAP. 
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CATS 7 maſter maler ſome firiking remarks on 


bit friend's account. of this myſterious tramſaction, 
and draws inferences from it; not commonly at- 


tended 40. 1 


entertain hir friend with a cu- 
-rious ſong, who. makes: an important hit, juſt in 
His own character, 


is encumraged, by his example, to undertake it. 


6c I AM much obliged to you for Gab a-proof * 
f your confidence; (returned: my maſter), par- 


« ticularly as it clears up ſome points to me, 


© which I own gave me equal concern and ſur- 
© riſe z and of which, delicacy prevented my de- 
„firing an explanation from you. Theſe were 
the manner in which that attack was made up- 
on him, and the arguments and proofs brought 
„sin ſupport of it, which were ſo unfair, inconclu- 
« , and in many inſtances contradictory, that 
« I was: aſtoniſhed any man of ſenſe and honeſty 
% could make uſe of, or be influenced by them. 


* 


it. CHRYSAL's maſter - 
- boggles a little at fin, at his friend's propoſal, but 


« Why, that is very true. Their zeal often 


« overſhot the mark to be ſure. But that ſigni- 
« fied nothing. Set the public once upon the 
« ſcent-of ſcandal, and they'll hunt it like blood- 
« hounds, through thick and thin. Nothing can 


© be ſo groſs as to ſtop them. Lou may as well 


© whiſtle to the wind to change its courſe, as 
« ceived a prejudice.” > 8 
, «© But what js your opinion of that affair? Is 
« he, or is he not, the impoſtor they would make 
« him? For J confeſs, the arguments by which 

OE * « they 


© ſpeak reaſon to the people, when they have con · 
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* they would prove him one, are ſo far from an- 


«© ſwering their deſign with me, that I think they 
prove the contrary, by proving nothing, as it is 
natural to conclude, that if there were any bet- 
ter, fuch would not have been made uſe of. 


<< But you certainly” muſt have had ſufficient op- 


„ portunities of being informed; in the inter- 


courſe you neceffarily had with wem“! 
As to that, I know no more of the matter 


than you do, nor ever gave myſelf the trouble. 
te to enquire. All the mtercourſe I had with 


© them, was only to fave appearances, and get 
« my money. Whether he was an impoſtor, or 
© not, was the ſame thing to me; I-was paid for 


© feeming do prove him one, and that was all 1 


« cared for.” 


4 But you continue to call him one ſtill. o 


© they alſo pay you for that now PP ——— 


% No. I do that ſor my on credit. Were I 
to retract, all the fcandat thar has been heaped 
i my name, would revert upon my- 
* ſelf; fo that, whenever I mention him, I am 
I know- 


« upon him, 5 


« obliged to do it in the old phraſe. 
« ſome /qucamy/ people would have 
* — des that is not my way of thinking. 


„ hold nothing ts be ſo great a reproach as po- 


. © verty,.. nor any thing a ſin that can get over it. 
And fo here's my 
could hit upon 


ſuch another opportunity.” 


And if I would ſcruple to make uſe of it, 


s may I periſh. in my preſent poverty; and I de- 
« fy the devil to find an, heavier curſe.” 


The converſation then turned to more general! 


topies, in the courſe of which, my late maſter natu- 
rally coming to be mentioned, That's right (ſaid 
— my maſter), I have ſomething to ſhow you that 
; WW . 


ſervice to you. I wiſh you 


— 
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n- » vill give you pleaſure. You may remember Þ 
y * told . that J am ſometimes obliged to a 
18 « printer of my aequaintance for helping me to a 
fo « ob, in the letter or eſſay way, Happening to 
f. « call upon him this — try if he could 
p- te take any thing from me, ſhewed me this 
—_ c (pulling-a piece of greaſy paper out of his poc- 
þ « ket), which I think really a curiofity. It is a 
er « proof of a bawdy ſong, which the gentleman 
le. ©. we-have been talking of wrote, and- had. a few 
th © copies of it printed for the amuſement of his 
et « particular intimates. My friend got it from 
or t one of his journeymen, who ſometimes works 
or « for that gentleman, and ſays there are a 
1 © many more of them, which are all printed to- 
« gether in a ballad. You'll find it worth your 
bo - « reading, Nothing ever was ſo highly worked 
1 % up. It gave me ineffable pleaſure.” _ 
I 6% If you can prove this to be wrote by that 
d «perſon (ſaid the other, ſpitting and riggling in 
3 dis chair, after having pored over it for ſome 
— « time), your fortune is made. You know his. 
* « enemies are ſtriving to run him down by any 
"a „% means. Now, this will give them ſo plauſible 
A « an handle againſt him, that they will not fail 
1 eto reward you liberally for the diſcovery. All 
t. «.you have to do, is to prove it plainly upon 
a> « him.“ 
5 « I am pretty ſure that may be done, (anſwer- 
I « ed. my maſter, with ſome heſitation); but I— 
1 © I—]—1 hardly know how -I am under per- 
; | «. ſonal obligation“ - | * "Ny 
n « Nay, if you let ſuch things as that interfere, 
* | * I give you up. What ſignifies paſt obligation, 
4 „ . when put in competition with preſent intereft ? 
e «. You know what my old antagonilt ſays, that it. 
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«& js a rule among his ſormer fraternity, never to 
<« let any ſocial or moral duties interfere with re- 
„ ligion, of which he gives a remarkable inſtance 
« in his own ſtory. Now, my mtereft is my reli- 
6 ; ors every thi which interferes with 

gion 7 + 
that, I abjure, as I have ſufficiently proved. 
6 2 1 beg pardon; I would by no means preſs 

u to do any thing againſt your conſcience, if 

2 it is fo tender,” — 
Wrong me not, my deareſt friend, by ſuch 
< an opinion; my conſcience is as far from being 

« tender as your's can be. I was only ſurprized 
« that I hid not myſelf ſeen what you mention- 
„ ed. But now that your friendſhip has pointed 
it out to me, you ſhall ſee me purſue it as ea- 
« getly as you can deſire. All I want is your 
« direction. Leave the reſt to me.” | 

The remainder of- the evening was ſpent in 
conſultation upon the plan proper to be purſued, 
the forming of which my maſter {ſubmitted impli- 
citly to 3 ſuperior jadgment and experience of 
bis friend, who was fo pleaſed with this mark of 
his reſpect, and ſo ſure of fucceſs, that, on going 
away, he took a modeſt hint, and lent him five 
guineas, reminding him at the ſame time of the 
confidence he had placed in his honour, by diſ- 
clofing his LOW o Horn enjoining him to 
ſecrecy. 
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CHAP. X. 1 


Cnnraar' 4 n nee ſcheme, and uialater 
moral hinefly. to ſerve ro of _ and reli- 
He warts upon his patron, who honeſtly re- 


Fuſes a character to which be knows be has no 
right but undertakes the affair from a more 
vailing motive, in which he it remarkably Ted 

2 another perſon of: leſs modefly, who pleads the 

of religion and virtue.in vain, tell honour at 

lengeb turns the ſcale in their favour. CRRT- 
SAL's maſter ts difappointed of his hopes, and makes 

uſe of an expedient in character, to eſcape from the 
juſt reward of all * labours. nn, changes . 
. X 


- — 


OT to loſe 2 moment' 8 time, i in a matter of 


N ſuch importance, my maſter went next 
morning to his worthy friend the printer, to 


whom he opened his ſcheme, and, by his influ- 
ence, with the aſſiſtance of a bribe, and promiſes 
of much more, he prevailed on the fellow from 
whom the former paper was got, to betray the 
truſt of his employer, and ſteal the whole ballad. 
The next thing was to make his honeſt acquiſi- 
tion known to thoſe from whom he expected the 
reward of his pious pains. For this purpoſe he 
waited upon his patron, and having with difficul- 
ty gained acceſs to him, on repeated meſſages of 
important buſineſs, after the common cant of 
compliments, I am come, Sir, (ſaid he) on an 
« errand that I know muſt be agreeable to you, as 
« it will afford a ſignal opportunity of ſhewing 
your regard for religion and virtue.” {$34 
« Heh!” 
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% Heh!” (anſwered his patron) “My regard 
* * for religion and virtue! What the devil does 
„ the fellow mean? What rd have I ever 
4 ſhewn for either, in word or — 
s put ſuch a thought in your head ? If you are 
„ come to preach 4 me, — ſhall ſoon find the 
c effects of your piety.”—— —- - 
6 Pardon me, Sir; I know you better, than to 
* be guilty of ſuch preſu - What I mean 
<« jg this. uns has favoured me with an op- 
* 8 of putting #t imo your power to eſta- 
. bliſh ſuch a — AK I know moſt 
% people are fond of the name, when it can be 
« obtained without the trouble of the practice, 1 
8 ht it my duty to acquaint you with it, e- 
76 ſpecially as it will enable you, at the ſame time, 
to do a particular pleaſure to your friends in 
. "power." .- | 
„Why, there may be ſomething in that, as 
. you ſay; but for the reſt, I care as little for the 
-« name as I do for the practice, and would not 
„give myſelf a moment's trouble to get it; ſo be i 
quick, and let me hear what you have got to . 
„ fay. I have a match to ride to-morrow againſt 
« a gentleman for a conſiderable wager, and muft 
e ſee his groom this morning, in order to ſettle n 
« matters with him ; beſide which, I have an aſ- 
« fgnation with his wife, who expects me at this 
« very time; ſo that I have not a moment to loſe of 
e about religion and virtue.” | ; 
My maſter, who knew him too well to attempt g 
interfering with ſuch engagements, politely wiſh- 
ed him ſuccefs, and then gave him in few words 
an account of the whole affair, only reſerving to 
himſelf the honour of the thought, with which " 
his patron was ſo pleaſed, that he promiſed to 
give 
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give him all the aſſiſtance in his power, it was 
only for the fun of the thing. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as he could ſpare time 


from his own weightier concerns, he mentioned 


the matter to thoſe more immediately concerned 
in it, who embraced the project eagerly, and re- 
warded my maſter with moſt liberal promiſes for 
his pains, of which they reſolved to take advan- 
tage, in order to cruſh a perſon, either hated or 


| feared by every one among them. 


In the attack made upon - him for this purpoſe; 


the principal pact was undertaken by one whoſe 


regard for religion and virtue was heightened by 
a motive not the moſt conſiſtent with either. 
This was the perſon who had been competitor 
with the culprit for he higher order of the Mock 
MONASTERY. In the account I gave you of that 
curious tranſaction, I obſerved that he cheriſhed 
a ſecret grudge againſt the ether, which was ag- 
gravated ſo violently by the diſgrace he ſuffered - 
on that occaſion, that he had prevailed to have him 
expelled the ſociety *. Such an opportunity, there- 
fore, as this, of completing his revenge, was not 
to be miſſed by one of his principles. According- 
ly, though at the ſight of the ballad be knew it 
to be more than a collection of the ſongs which 
he had himſelf often bore a part in ſinging at the mo- 
naſtery, and ſome of the worſt of which he had boaſted 
of being the author of, he inveighed againſt it with 
all the fervency and enthuſiaſtic zeal of a modern 
fanatic, and diſplayed the danger of letting ſuch 


an inſult upon every thing held ſacred go unpu- 
niſhed, in ſuch ſtrong and affecting colours, as 
afforded high entertainment to all who heard bim, 
and were acquainted with his life. 


Vol. IV. REDS But 
* Se vel. 4 
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But all his eloquence would have proved inef- 
fectual to make ſuch of his fraternity as were not, 
hke him, ſtimulated by private motives, give 
the lie to their own practice in ſo flagrant a man- 
ner as to cenſure the theory of it, had not ſome 
particular expreſſions happened to affect the ho- 
nour of one of them, whom all the reſt of courſe 
eſpouſed ; and thus, for once, honour turned the ſcale 
in favour of virtue and religion, too light by them- 
ſelves, and the ballad was condemned, as tendin 
to debauch the principles of the people, though it 
was ſufficiently known that it was not deſigned 
for publication, nor would ever have been heard 
of, had not this attack raiſed a curioſity about it, 

Through the whole of this important tranſac- 
tion, my maſter performed his part moſt cleverly, 
ſtopping at nothing that was thought any way ne- 
ceſſary to bring it to effect. As ſoon therefore as 
it was concluded, he prepared to receive the re- 
ward of his labour, the enjoyment of which he 
had anticipated in imagination in every ſhape it 
could be given. n 

But it was not long before he found his hopes 
had been too ſanguine. Inſtead of being reward- 
ed immediately, as he had been made to expect, 
the job was ſcarce done, when he could perceive 
the ſmiles of favour grow cooler upon him, as 
often as he went to pay his court to his patrons, 
in order to keep them in mind of their promiſes, 
A ſtate of ſuch uncertainty, fevere enough upon 
any, was not to be borne by one in his circum- 
ſtances. The expectations he had raiſed in the 
height of his hopes, had opened the mouths of all 
his creditors upon him with an importunity not 
to be quieted; beſide, that he had embezzled 
ſome public money entruſted to him, a __ 
or 
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for which he expected every day, and knew he 
could not ſhift off for a moment. 

Driven almoſt to diſtraction by ſuch irreſiſtible 
neceſſity, he had no reſource but to throw himſelf 
at the feet of the perſon who had appeared moſt 
ſanguine in the purſuit of his ſcheme, and conſe- 
quently been moſt liberal of his promiſes to him, 
and implore his aſſiſtance to extricate him from 
his accumulated diſtreſſes. But they who will 
moſt readily avail themſelves of villany, always 
deteſt the villain. All the return he received was 
a cold profeſſion of concern, and a ſhameleſs ex- 
cuſe of wanting that power to relieve him, which 
the caitiff ſuppliant well knew he had. 

A new misfortune often lightens the weight of 


thoſe under which the mind was ſinking before, 


by rouſing it from liſtleſs dejection to an exer- 
tion of its powers. Such a diſappointment of 
his only hope ſhewed him all the horrors of his 
ſituation, and made him inſtantly cat about how 
to eſcape from what he found he could not re- 
dreſs. Inſtead, therefore, of betraying it by his 
looks,. which he knew were watched, he aſſumed 
an air of uncommon ſpirits; and telling every one 
that he had got a poſitive aſſurance of receiving 
the promiſed reward without any farther delay, 
he went to one of his tradeſmen, by the time he 
thought the news might have reached him, and, 
taking up goods to a conſiderable amount, for 


which he confidently engaged to pay at a fixed 


and ſhort day, no ſooner got them into his poſſeſ- 
ſion, than he fold them privately at half price, and 
packing up whatever he could carry with him, 


fied beyond the reach of his creditors, and ſo 


proved how far his late conduCt had proceeded, as 
5 1 he 


* 


* 
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he profefſed, from his high regard to moral virtue 
and religion 

The agitation and horrors of his mind, from 
- the time he had reſolved upon flight till he had ef- 
fected it, may be eaſily conceived. Whether the 
preſent ſafety it procured him gave him any laſt- 
ing relief, I had not an opportunity of ſeeing, as 
I guitted his ſervice at the inn where he took a poſt- 
chaiſe to get off; though it is moſt probable that, 
after the firſt hurry of his ſpirits ſubſided, a ſenſe 
of the various villanies, by which he had brought 
« trimſelf to ſuch a ſtate of exile, embittered the 
very bleſſing of liberty, and kept his mind in 
ſlavery, though his body was free. 


bd 


— 
K 


CnRyYSAL again changes his ſervice. His new maſ 
ter is obliged to pay expedition fees, io get over ar- 

. Tificial delays. He and his miſtreſs ſet out on a 
long journey, to do what might have been better 

done at home. CHRYSAL makes ſome intereſting 
refletions on a moſt important ſubjet. Story of 
CHRYSAL's maſier. CHRYSAL continues his 
reflection on the ſame ſulject, which he conſiders in 
a farther and moft affefling point of view. 
CHRYSAL changes his ſervice. 


M* late maſter had ſcarce decamped, when a 
young gentleman came to the inn, and or- 
dering a chaiſe and four to be got ready with the 
utmoſt expedition, gave my new maſter a bank-note 
to pay for it, in the change of which he — 
| The 


* 
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The anxiety which my new maſter expreſſed to 


| have the grooms make haſte, was a ſufficient rea- 


ſon for them to practiſe every delay they could 
deviſe, in order to extort expedition fees, at which 
they were ſo expert, that he was forced to give 
them almoſt. as much as he paid for the chaiſe, 
before he could get it to ſtir. 5 

When at length every thing was ſettled, he di- 
rected them to a particular place, where an hack- 
ney- coach waited for him, out of which he re- 
ceived a young lady, with a couple of ſmall bun- 
dles, and then bade the poſtillions drive on; but 
they had no ſooner got out of the town, than he 
changed his orders, and directed them to take 
another road. This occaſioned a new delay. The 
fellows alleged their being obliged to go where 
their maſter had ordered them, and no- where 
elſe, and made ſo many difficulties, that, as they 
expected, my maſter was compelled to purchaſe 
their compliance at their own price. 

All obſtacles being thus got over, he turned to 
the young lady, who ſat trembling.and panting 
by his fide, and embracing her tenderly, ** Now, 
„ my deareſt love (ſaid he), all our fears are 
© over. Should we be even traced to the inn, 
« this turn will effeCtually baffle all purſuit.” 

© I with it may, (anſwered ſhe) ; but I ſhall 
* never think myſelf ſafe, till I am abſolutely out 
«© of their reach, and all is over.” 

The converſation of lovers is agreeable only to 
themſelves. 'The reſt of their's for two days, as 
they flew rather than travelled (for which expe- 
dition they paid ſufficiently, every ſet of poſtillions 
giving the word to the next), will not bear repe- 
tition. As ſoon as they got to the end of their 
Journey, they put an end to their moſt immediate 

| $4 fears. 
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fears alſo, by a marriage, which might have been 
performed with a much greater probability of ſue- 
ceſs at home, had not a poſitive law prevented it. 
I ſee your ſurprize at my ſaying that a poſitive 
law prevented marriage, as the proſperity of the 
community depends in the firſt degree on the pro- 
motion of that ſtate. But fo it happens in human 
affairs, that the true intereſt of the people is not 
always the firſt object of the laws made for their 
government. 5 
Though too general experience confirms this 
remark, it is neceſſary to explain the particular 
circumſtance that gives occaſion to it in this in- 
ſtance. | 
The firſt end of marriage is the propagation of 
the ſpecies, in the manner moſt agreeable to rea- 
fon, and likely to produce the happineſs of the 
parties, as well as the population of the ſtate. 
As the paſhons which lead to this end, are ſtrong- 
eſt before reaſon has acquired ſtrength to direct 
them, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be ſubject to 
the direction of others who may be better quali- 
fied to diſcern and promote their intereſt. This 


right of direction naturally belongs to thoſe who 


are-moſt intimately concerned in that intereſt, as 
affecting a part of themſelves z and hence, among 
every people upon the earth, however differing in 
other reſpects and cuſtoms, this right of directing 
the matrimonial choice has always belonged to 
the parents, till maturity of age may be preſumed 
to ripen judgment, and ſo remove the neceſſity 
upon which it is founded. 

But however evident this right is, the paſſions 
of youth ſo often rebel againſt it, that it was 
found neceſſary to enforce it by expreſs laws. 
Theſe laws, though, the profeſſed end of which is 
| 1 "4:0 
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to make marriage happy, ſhould never be pervert- 
ed to the unnatural purpoſe of preventing it en- 
tirely, by clogging it with ſuch unneceflary and 
unreaſonable reſtrictions, as tend to ſubjugate not 
only natural liberty, but alſo the higheſt intereſt 
of the ſtate, which depends upon population, to 
avarice, caprice, or pride of family in parents, or 
to views of intereſt in thoſe appointed to ſupply 
their place. EF 

The particular caſe of my maſter, which gave 
occaſion to theſe reflections, was this. He was: 
the younger ſon of a noble family, to the honours 
of which his riſing virtues promiſed to add new 
luſtre. Youthful inclination bad firſt attached 


him to this lady, whoſe merits, upon acquaint- 


ance, confirmed that attachment, more than her 
very large fortune. Such a marriage could not 
fail to meet the approbation of reaſon, and 
paternal prudence. Accordingly, every neceſſary 
preliminary was agreed upon, when the ſudden 
death of her father threw in large obſtacles, which 
threatened to prevent it, at leaſt for a longer time 
than youthful impatience could bear. For, as he 
had not actually ſigned his conſent, thoſe to 
whom the care of his daughter devolved thought 
proper to exert the right which the Jaw gave 
them, of objeCting to the diſparity between her 
fortune and that of her lover, and ſo break off a 
match evidently for their mutual advantage. 
When the lovers found that all they could do 
to influence their compliance was ineffectual, they 
had recourſe to this expedient (which the ſage 
makers of the law had, perhaps inadvertently, lejt 
open) to evade it, by flying beyond its power, and . 
there ſolemnized a marriage which ſhould be va- 


lid at their return home, though entered into 


without 
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without any of the prudential cautions for ſecur- 
ing happineſs which are cuſtomary 'on ſuch oc- 
caſions, and he had in vain offered to come into; 
ſo that the law, which was profeſſedly deſigned to 
prevent inconſiderate and unhappy marriages, in 
its effect deprived this, and the many marriages 
of the kind, af the means for procuring happineſs, 
which former laws, founded on reaſon, had pro- 
vided for them. | 

It is not to be denied, but the evils which were- 
immediately alleged as the occahon of this law, 


called aloud for remedy ; but whether the reme- 


dy provided by it did not introduce an inconve- 
nience of worſe conſequence to the public than- 
thoſe evils, is not ſo clear a cafe. Whatever re- 
ſtrictions might have been thought neceflary, in 


worldly wiſdom, to prevent ſecret marriages, by 


which either the honours of families. might be 
ſuppoſed to ſuffer diminution, or their fortunes 
fall a prey to mercenary deſign, where theſe con- 
ſiderations interfere not, ſuch reftrictions ſhould 
never, in good policy, extend. 

On the contrary, every impediment and delay 
not immediately proceeding from moral neceſſity, ſhould 
be removed, and the ſtate of matrimony encou- 


raged by ſuch honours and advantages as ſhould 


counterbalance the inconveniencies of it to per- 
ſons labouring under circumſtances of indigence; 


by which means, the inferior ranks of the people, 


whoſe numbers make the ſtrength of a ſtate, 


would be delivered from the difficulties and fears 


whick at preſent deter them from entering into 


matrimony, to the heavy loſs of the community, 


and the immediate ruin of ſuch numbers of both 
ſexes, whoſe natural paſhons, debarred from this 
their only proper reſource, lead them into ſuch 

So | vices 
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vices as defeat the end of their creation, and 
make them a reproach to humanity. How many 
infants would daily be ſaved from the moſt un- 
natural murder, to the ornament and advantage 
of their country, could the wretched parents have 
ſaved their own ſhame by marriage? How many 
females, who offer themſelves in the highways to 
brutal proſtitution, periſhing+ with cold, hunger, 
and diſeaſe, might have been the happy mothers 
of many children, and performed all the duties of 
their ſtation in virtuous eſteem, had not their 
being hindered from marrying, by impediments 
made by law, betrayed them to deſtruQtion ? 

As ſoon as my maſter had thus accompliſhed 
the end of his journey, he ſet out on his return to 
enjoy the fruits of it at home. But I continued 


not in his poſſeſſion to ſee much of that mutual 


happineſs which his marriage promiſed, being bor- 
rowed from him on the road by a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, who had been bubbled out of 
all his money at an horſe-race, and was now 


fighting his way to town, by running in debt at 


every inn, and railing contributions thus on all he 
met, of whom. he had the leaft knowledge. 


CC ——<" OC — OO 


CHAP. 


CuRySAL's new maſler frites out an adventure, 
He is ſmitten with a girl in a travelling-waggon,, 
and changes his appearance to get admiſſion to her. 
Account of the company in the waggen. A good- 
natured miſlake of one of the paſſengers, gives occa= 

fron for a broil, which ts put an end to by an acci- 
dent, that does not mend the matter. 


DSTRESSIN G as ſuch a ſituation would have 
| been 
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been to another, cuſtom had made it ſo fami- 
liar to my new maſter, that he thought nothing of 
it, but travelled on with his equipage, as uncon- 
cerned, and ready to engage in any mad freak, as 
if his pockets were full of money. Nor was he 
long without an opportunity of indulging his dii- 
poſition. | | 

As he was rolling carelefsly along, his chariot 
was ſtopped in a narrow part of the road, by one 
of thoſe travelling - waggons; whoſe unwieldy 
weight gives them the privilege of taking place of 
their betters. Such a circumſtance naturally made 
the travellers in both carriages look out, when he 


was ſtruck with the uncommon beauty of a young 
- ercature in the waggon, whoſe charms, in the fir 


opening of their bloom, gave ſcope to imagination 
to paint a proſpect, if poſſible, beyond their pre- 
ſent perfection. | . 

Such temptation could ſcarce be reſiſted by one 


| who had reaſoned his paſſions into the beſt ſubjec- 


tion, much leſs by him, who blindly obeyed them 
in, or rather ſtimulated them to their utmoſt ex- 
ceſs. He no ſooner ſaw, therefore, than he reſol- 
ved to have her by any means. The firſt thing to 
be done, for this pious purpoſe, was to change his 
appearance, in order to get into her company, as 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of bis ank would directly 5% 2 
bis deſign. But this was no difficulty. He was 
well accuſtomed to lay it down; and the meaneſt 
character in life ſat as naturally upon him as his 
own. | 

Accordingly, as ſoon as his, chariot paſſed the 
waggon, he drove on furioufly, till he was out of 
fight, when he alighted, and changing clothes with 
one of his ſervants out of livery, ordered them to 


leave 
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leave the great road, and wait for him at an inn, 
ſome miles. diſtance acroſs the-country. 

Thus equipped for his enterprize, he walked on 
leiſurely, like a common traveller, till he was over- 
taken by the waggon, the driver of which plied him 
in the uſual way to take a place, which, after ſome 
affected dithculties, he agreed to. But the greateſt 
difficulty aroſe not from him. 'The waggon was 
already ſo ſull, that when the driver mentioned 
taking in another, the paſſengers all cried out a- 
gainſt it with one voice. But his authority was 
too abſolute to be reſiſted. He fixed his ladder, 
and ordered them to make room, barely conde- 
ſcending to ſay that it was for a gentleman, who 
had been taken ſuddenly ill, and wanted to go 
only to the next village. This circumſtance, 
though treated with brutal diſregard by the reſt, 
had an immediate effect upon the tender diſpoſi- 
tion of his deſtined pray, who ſqueezing cloſer to 


her mother, he crept into his neſt, and ſettled 


himſelf as conveniently as he could next to her in 
the ſtraw. i 

The company, into which he had thus thruſt 
himſelf, ſeemed to be a repreſentative of all the 
heteroclite characters of the age. Beſide the young 
female, whoſe appearance had attracted him, and 
her mother, a plain good-looking woman, it con- 
ſiſted of a mountebank- doctor, and his zany, a 
methodiſt preacher, a. {trolling actor and actreſs, a 
fat ale-wiſe, a ſervant-maid, who was going to 
London to repair a cracked reputation, a recruitin 
ſerjeant, and two recruits, an outlawed ſmuggler, 
and a broken exciſeman. 

Though my maſter could not at firſt view diſtin- 
guiſh all their different charaCters, ſome of them 
were ſo ſtrongly marked, that he promiſed himielf 


the 


— i 
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the higheſt entertainment from the claſhing which 
he concluded mult inevitably ariſe in ſuch a groupe, 
and was reſolved to promote, upon the firſt ooca- 
fion. But an accident ſoon gave him that pleaſure, 
without the trouble of planning for it. | 

As the weather was warm, and few of the com- 


pany could be ſuſpected of the delicacy of chang- 


ing their clothes often, it may be ſuppoſed that e- 
very ſavour which aroſe among them was not pure- 
ly aromatic. My maſter had not been many mi- 
nutes in his place, when the various odours fum- 
ing round him, had ſuch an effect upon his-ſenſes, 
that he undeſignedly breathed a wiſh for a bottle 
of /pirtts. 

As he had been introduced under the pretence 
of being ſick, the ale-wife, who happened to be 
near him, miſtook his meaning, and thought he 
wanted a dram, not once dreaming of any other 
uſe of ſpirits. Pulling out a flaſk therefore from 
under. her coat, in the height of good nature, 
« Spirits! (ſaid ſhe) they are poiſonous ſtuff. 
&« Here is what will do you more good by half!“ 
Then drawing the cork, and taking a ſup, to ſhew 
him that it was not poiſon, ** Drink ſome of this,” 
(continued ſhe, reaching him the flaſk) © and P11 
« warrant it will ſertle you. It is right Hollands,” 

Before my maſter had time, either to accept or 
refuſe her offer, the actor, who ſat between them, 
ſmoaled her miſtake, and intercepting the bottle, 
as ſhe reached acroſs him, cried out in triumph, 

&« Bravo, my queen ] your gin from Holland pure, 

% My, flomach ſooner than his head will cure.” — 
Then taking a large go down, or two, Here, Bel. 
% wvidera,” (added he, giving the bottle to the 
actreſs) in this friendly cup, drown all your for- 
L rows ! = Drink, as you love me, deep.“ 

His 


6 you ſcoundrel | that I will.“ 
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His faithful mate could not diſobey ſuch a 
command. She took the bottle, and lifting it to - 
her head, © Thus to the bottom (ſaid ſhe) though it 
tc mere a mile! N 

But ſhe was interrupted in her intention by the 
ſmuggler, who lay at her feet, and no ſooner 
ſmelled the dear liquor, than he raiſed his head, 
and perceiving what ſhe was about, . Avaſt hal- 
< ing there,” (cried he, ſnatching the bottle from 
her mouth) “ or” you'll pump the ſcupper dry“ 
And then going to put it to his own, “ Hold“ 
= the exciſeman, catching his hand with the 
ame deſign) © I ſeize this in the king's name, till 
« I know whether it has paid duty“? 

The mention of the word duty ſet the ſmuggler's 
blood on fire. Duty ! you ſhark ! (ſaid he, graſp- 


ing the bottle faſter and catching him, in return, 
by the throat with the other hand) © Pll ſeize 


« you! damn my eyes and limbs! Pl pay you the 
« duty, if you don't looſe your hold this moment, 

Though he gripped the exciſeman's throat ſo hard, 
that he could not return his compliment in words, 
he ſcorned to yield the prize without one effort. 
Giving a twiſt therefore with all his force to wreſt 
it out of his antagoniſt's hand, though he could 


not ſucceed, he prevailed ſo far as to turn the mouth 


of the bottle downwards, by which means the 
contents were poured full in the face of the ſer- 


jeant, who lay ſnoring on his back, with his mouth 


wide open. . 2 

Welcome, as ſuch a gueſt would have been in a 
proper manner, the intruſion thus unexpectedly 
was not ſo — He ſtarted up half ſuffocat- 


ed; and belching his doſe, full in the face of one of 
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the recruits, ** Blood anouns! fire! and fury | 
(fputtered he) © What's the meaning of this!“ 

Juſt as he ſaid this, one of the wheels of the 
waggon came into a deep hole, with ſuch a plump, 
that though it did not abſolutely overſet, it tum- 
bled all the paſſengers on top of one another; and 
inſtantly put a ſtop to the cries of the ale-wife, for 
the loſs of her liquor. | 

The ſcreams, oaths, and execrations of the whole 
company, on this occaſion, would have given my 
maſter the higheſt delight, had he not been rather 
too nearly concerned to enjoy the fin, the fat ale- 
wife being thrown ſo full upon him, that he was 
unable to ſtir, though almoſt ſmothered, fo that 
be could not help adding his cries to the coneert. 


— — — — 
CHAP. XIII. 


Cury SAL's. maſter experiences ſome comfortable con- 
fequences from the cbliging diſpeſition of the wag- 
prerſues his deſegn, by paying uncommon 


- 


cevility to hit miftreſs's motber. Converſation and 


behaviour of the company. CHRYSAL's maſter, in 
the purſuit of his defign, meets an adventure that 
cools his paſhon, and reaſſembles the company, when 


they are all like to be at fault, till one of them luckily 


- bits off the ſcent. 
JW HEN the driver had got his waggon out of 
the hole, and ſeen all that was fate about it, 

he came to know what was the matter with his 
—— ; and having unpacted them, my maſter 
had the pteaſure to hear the young woman propoſe 
to her mother to walk a little way, till ſome, — 
| tne 
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the moſt agreeable, conſequences of the late diſ- 
aſter, ſhould blow off; to which ſhe readily con- 
ſented, as he prepared to accompany them both 
for the ſame reaſon, and in order to have an op- 
portunity of making an acquaintance, which he 
found he could not fo well do in the waggon. 

But the waggoner was not in the humour to 
give them that indulgence. When they called to 
him to let them down, he anſwered ſurlily, that 
they had not above a couple of miles to their inn; 
and if he were to ſtop thus every moment, he 
fhould not get in, in time, and ſo without any far- 
ther ceremony whipped on his horſes. This was 
a ſevere diſappointment to my maſter, who ſoon 
grew fo ſiok, that he could not hold up his head 
all the reſt of the way. 

But the qualms of his ſtomach did not affect his 
conſcience, ſo as to make him in the leaſt alter 
his deſign. On his arrival at the inn, he made a 
pretence of the compaſſion which the young girl 
and her mother had expreſſed for him, to attach 
himſelf particularly to them, and ply them with 
wine, by way of return, which falſe modeſty made 
the mother take ſo freely, as gave him good hopes 
of ſucceſs. 

The converſation and behaviour at ſupper was 
ſtrictly in the character of the company. The 
methodiſt made a long grace, and talk'd of reli- 


gion and temperance, while he eat more than any 


two at the table, and his eyes were gloating at the 
ſervant-maid, his fellow-traveller, who ſeemed to 
liſten to bim with great complacency and atten- 
tion. The actor mimicked the methodiſt to his 
face, and lolled out his tongue at every one elſe, 
as they happened to look another way. The act- 
reſs ſpoke in heroics, and turned up her noſe at 

Q 2 every 
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every thing and every body. The ſmuggler and 


18.3 


exciſeman ſat growling at each other, as if they 


meant to make a farther trial of their manhood. 
The ſerjeant talked of his exploits in the wars, 
and proved his valour by an oath at every word, 
which his two pupils-liſtened to with looks of ad- 
miration, that ſhowed they deſigned to imitate 
that part of his example at leaſt. 'The ale-wife 
lamented the loſs of her gin, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
could not replace with any like it on the whole 
road. In ſhort, every body eat and talked, and 
talked and eat together, except the girl and her 
mother, who were quite loſt in 9 at a 
ſcene ſo new to them, and my maſter, whoſe 
thoughts were too much taken up with his own. 
ſcheme, to mind any thing elle, ING 
: Accordingly he ſtepped out when ſupper was 
ended, and engaging the.chamber-maid. in his in- 
tereſt, by a preſent of half-a crown, ſhe ſhowed 


him where his miſtreſs was to ly, and promiſed to 


ſettle all things in the manner moſt convenient 
to his deſigns, by putting her and her mother in 
the bed next to the door, there being two in the 
room, and placing in the other the ſervant maid, 


who paid for a bed to herſelf, as her modeſty 


would not permit her to ſleep with a ſtranger. 

As ſoon as the houſe was quiet, and my maſter 
thought the wine which he had forced upon the 
mother had ſecured her, he got up, and ſtealing 
in his ſhirt to the door of their chamber, found it 
open, upon which he entered, and crept. to the 
bed, where he expeCted to find his miſtreſs, with- 
out ever conſidering what muſt be the conſequence 
of ſurprizing her in ſuch a manner. Opening the 
curtains therefore ſoftly, to feel, by the difference 
of ſize, on which fide ſhe lay, he had ſcarce ut 
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his hand upon the clothes, when it was ſeized and 
gripped ſo hard, that he ſoon loſt all thought of 
every thing but diſengaging himſelf. 

For this purpoſe, he made two or three efforts, 
but finding them ineffectual, and provoked at the 
pain his hand ſuffered in the ſtruggle, be diſchar- 
ged a blow with the other full in the face of his 
antagoniſt, who ſpringing directly out of bed, re- 
turned it with fuch uſury, that my poor maſter 
fell ſprawling on the floor, where he roared out 
murder with all his might, in which he was im- 
mediately joined by thoſe who lay in the other 
bed, whoſe cries not only raiſed the houſe to his 
reſcue, but alſo ſaved him from farther violence, 
his antagoniſt deſiſting to beat him, in order to 
make his retreat in time. Wn 

| When thoſe who lay neareſt were aſſembled at 
the door, half clad, and worſe armed with what- 
ever they could catch up in their confuſion, pru- 
dential regard to perſonal ſafety made them all ſtop 
ſhort, every one finding ſome pretence to excule 
himfelf from going in firſt, and preſſing the poſt 
of honour upon his neighbour, till they at length 
raiſed their fears ſo high, that it was uncertain' 
whether any one would venture in before day- 
light, though the cries {till continued, had not the 
ſmuggler, who did not wake to join them at firſt, 

ut an end to the debate. Damn you all (ſaid 
« he, ſnatching a candle from one, and a poker 
© from another), for a pack of cowardly lubbers ! 
« Will yqu ſtand jawing here, while the people 
& are murdering 5 Then ruſhing in,“ Hallo! 
% (continued he), what's going forward here, in 

© the devil's name?“ | 


The firſt object that preſented itſelf to his view, 


when he entered, was my maſter, who was ſtill 


Q 3 upon 
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upon the ground, unable, between fright and 
beating, to riſe. Advancing to him, therefore, 
« Hip, meſſmate !. (ſaid he, giving him a kick on 
& his naked poſteriors) ; what chear ? Speak, if 


« you are alive!” 


The entrance of light reſtoring: my maſter to 
ſome fpirit, he raiſed his head at this ſalute, and 
making an effort to get up, I ſcarce know whe- 
e ther I am or not (anſwered he), I bave been fo 
&« beaten by that bitch of Babel; but ſhe ſhall 
« pay for it, if I ever recover.“ h 
The place where he was found, direCting this 
accufation to the perſon in that -bed, while ſome 


of them helped him up, the reſt gathered round 


it, and aſked the ſervant maid, who lay there, 
what had induced her to treat the gentleman in 
ſuch a manner? But the mention of her name 
ſaved her the trouble of a reply. Before ſhe could 
ſpeak, ** It was not ſhe, (exclaimed my maſter); 
J mean the old beldam, mother to the young 


« witch, -whoſe babby-face brought me among 


« you, and who lay in this bed. It was ſhe who 


abuſed me thus, or rather ſome porter in wo- 


« man's clothes, who paſſed for her, for no wo- 
% man ever had ſuch ſtrength.” — 


« believe you muſt be miſtaken, Sir, (inter- 


e poſed the exciſeman); the people you mean are 
« lying quietly in the next bed, and ſeem to be 
« as much frighted as you are hurt.“ — 
« How ! (returned my maſter) ; did they not 
« ly in this bed next the door?“ - 
4% No, (anſwered the other); Mrs. Margery 
« lies here, as grave and demure as a whore at a 
& chriſtening.”—— Js 
«« 'Then the jade of a chamber-maid played me 
Sa trick, (replied my maſter) ; But who the devil 
. | * lay 
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«Jay with her? For I am ſure ſhe was not able 


c to do what I have ſuffered-”: | 
As for that (ſaid the actor, who had all the 
while been peeping round the bed), I believe it 
6 will be no hard matter to find it out. Theſe 
«© breeches (pulling a pair from under the bolſter) 
© muſt belong to ſomebody, and will certainly 
4 point out her bed-fellow, if the lady, like a 
« true amazon, did not wear them herſelf.” 


| 


EH AB. XIV. 


The advantage F a ready off rances. The method; ” 


* accounts curiouſly for what he has done ; and turu- 
ing the tables upon CHRYSAL's maſter, charges 
bim with robbery, who is thereupon obliged to diſ- 

cover himſelf, but is contradicted by one of 'the com- 
© pany,' who boaſts 4 a Curious acquaintance with 
Him in his awn charatter.. He is luctily recog- 

- nized by a footman, whoſe maſter extricates him 


from. his diſtreſs, and makes out the mi hp * 
Bad cauſed ſo much confuſion. 


AS the breeches were immediately known to 
belong to the methodiſt, they marched away 
directly to his bedfide, for he had not joined them, 
and aſked him how he had come to uſe the gentle- 
man in that inhuman manner, ſhewing him my 
maſter, whom they had dragged along with them. 
« Who, I!“ (anſwered the methodiſt, affect- 
ing all the ſurpriſe of innocence, and determined 
to deny what he thought could not be proved.) 
ns en forbid that I ſhould uſe any fellow- 
2 « chriſtian 
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« chriſtian ill. I engage not in ſuch broils. My 


« warfare is with the ſpirit,” —— 
1 And ſometimes with the fleſh too, I believe, 
&« doctor !” (interrupted the actor.) ** Nay, it is 
jn vain to deny it ! do you know theſe breeches, 
« doctor?“ 5 

« Breeches!” (exclaimed he, ſtarting up in 
real affright, and fumbling under his bolſter,) 
« O they are gone! they are gone! I am robbed, 
& ruined and undone.”- | 

% No, doctor, they are not gone, as you ſee! 
« But the queſtion is, how they came under the 
„ young woman's bed's head, where this gentle- 
« man received this abuſe ?” > 
„Let him anſwer that!” (replied the metho- 
diſt, never at a loſs for an impudent lie) “ let 
& him anſwer that! all I know of the matter is 
&« this: Being diſturbed in my reſt, I then knew 
© not, but now plainly perceive by what cauſe, I 
« aroſe to pray, as is my cuſtom, when hearing 
© ſomebody go out of the room, I watched, as 
« was my duty, to prevent any evil, and follow- 
s ing the footſteps into another chamber, caught 
« a man in the very fact of attempting the virtue 
« of ſome female who lay there; upon which, 
cc expoſtulating with him on the heinouſneſs of 
ec ſuch a crime, he flew at me fo furiouſly, that I 
ce could ſcarce defend myſelf from him:; and if in 
ce the fray he received any hurt, he muſt charge 
* jt to himſelf, as he was the aggrefſor. But this 
« is not the whole! I now perceive that I was 
« diſturbed out of my ſleep by his ſtealing my 
cc hreeches from under my head, which he accor- 
tc dingly took with him into the room of that 
« damſel, and therefore I demand juſtice * 
7 p | * im 
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« him for the attempt, as well as for any loſs Þ 
4 have ſuffered.“ | ; 

Saying this, he took the breeches out of the 
actor's hand, and ſearching. the pockets, © It is 
“ too true!“ (continued he, gnaſhing his teeth, 
and wringing his hands in a perfect agony) „It 
« 1s too true! I am ruined and undone! I am 
© robbed of all the money which I had collected 
« in my- pilgrimage to relieve the poor of the 
4 Lord. Twenty golden guineas, beſides ſilver 
© and other monies. Let him be ſearched! Let 
te every body be ſearched this moment! I muſt 
©u have my money! Imuſt have my money.” 

As my maſter was a ſtranger to them all, and 
not bleſſed with a face that could beſpeak much 
favour, they began to give credit to the charge 
againſt him, eſpecially as the ſervant maid corro- 
borated it, by ſaying that he had alfo been rum- 
maging for her pockets: when that worthy gentle- 
man interrupted him, (for women and all were 
now gathered to hear: the matter canvaſſed) and 
talked of carrying him before a- magiſtrate in the 
morning, that he might be ſent to jail. 

At another time, ſuch a ſcene-would have given 
him the higheſt pleaſure; but he had no taſte for 
fun now. Enraged, therefore, at the iniquity of 
ſuch a charge, and the inſolence with which they 
were proceeding to treat him, “ Unhand me, at 
6% your perils, . you ſcoundrels,” (ſaid he, telling 
them who he was) Unhand me, this moment. 
« As for that infamous villain, and his trall, I 
© charge you to ſecure them directly, and fend 
© in my name for a magiſtrate.—Pll make exam- 
6 ples of them at leaſt.” 

You may conceive with what ſurpriſe they were 
all ſtruck at hearing this. However, as he gave. 

only; 
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only his bare word for it, all were not equally 
ready to believe him. © You, my friend Scape- 
% grace?” ſaid the actor, coming and looking him 
full in the face) “ No, no, Sir. Say that to 
«choſe who don't know him. I am his intimate 
« companion; his choſen among ten thouſand. 
« 'There is not a fine girl upon the town but we 


have bilked, nor an houſe in the hundreds of 


« Drury where we have not kicked up a duſt toge- 
& ther. He and I arc Pylades and _ ; {worn 
& friends and brothers. No, no, that ftroke won't 
« paſs upon me.” : 


This made matters worſe than ever with my 


maſter, adding ridicule to inſult, which was pour- 
ed upon him in ſuch torrents from every mouth, 
that he could not ſpeak a word in his own de- 
fence. But bis diſtreſs laſted not long. The ſer- 


vants of a gentleman, who luckily happened to ly 
at the inn that night, being raiſed by the uproar, 


one of them knew my maſter through all his diſ- 
guiſes. © By your leave, there!” (ſaid he, ruſh. 
ing through the crowd, and ſhoving afide ſome 
of them who had already laid hold of him) © Are 
« you all mad, to uſe a gentleman in this man- 
© ner?” Then addreſling himſelf to my maſter, 
„What is the matter, pleaſe your honour? I am 
c ſorry to fee your honour in ſuch a pickle. My 
cc maſter (naming him) is in the houſe, and will 
& do you juſtice. Pl] run, and call him up di- 
« rectly.” | 
Such a teſtimony inſtantly turned the ſcale, and 
made thoſe who were moſt inſolent to him before, 
now moſt officious to pay him reſpect and attend- 
ance. Accordingly he was removed, without aſk- 
ing his leave, into his own room, where they were 


preparing 
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preparing to humanize his appearance, when the 
gentleman entered. a 

Much as my maſter was above the weakneſs of 
ſhaine, he could not avoid feeling ſomething like 
it, on being caught in ſuch a condition. He was 
fitting on the fide of the bed, covered only with 
the ragged remains of his ſhirt, which had been 
torn to pieces in the fray, daubed all over with 
blood and dirt, and beaten to ſuch a degree that 
he ſcarce retained one feature of the human face 
divine, which had not loſt all likeneſs of the ori- 

inal, 

The gentleman ſtarted at ſuch a ſpectacle, and 
ſtopped ſhort in doubt whether it could be he, till 
my maſter's voice ſatisfied him; when he gave or- 
ders to have every one concerned in the affair ſe- 
cured, and then ſeeing the poor ſufferer taken 
proper care of, and put to bed, he proceeded to 
enquire into the matter, the circumſtances of 
which appeared to be theſe. | 
The methodiſt having agreed with the ſervant- 
maid, his fellow-traveller, to have ſome Hpiritual 
converſation with her that night, ſhe promiſed to 
ly in the bed next the door, and therefore after 
the chamber-maid had aſſigned them their quar- 
ters, as ſhe had ſettled with my maſter, feigned 
ſome pretence to deſire a change, which the others 
readily conſented to. Accordingly, as the metho- 
diit was fecure of his reception, he came ſoon, 
and was got into bed to his diſciple, when my 
maſter made his attempt, whoſe hand he Teized 
in the manner I have related, and would have 
beaten him ſtill more ſeverely for his intruſion, 
had it not been for his crying out, upon which 
he retreated to his own bed in ſuch a hurry, to 
eſcape deteCtion, that he forgot his breeches, _— 

— 
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he had taken with him for fear ſome of his cham- 


ber-fellows ſhould ſearch them, and rob him of 
eight or ten guineas that he had picked up in the 
courſe of his preaching about the country, and 
the actor had made bold to take as lawful prize 
when they fell into his hands, and afterwards 
found means to convey- to his wife for more ſe- 
curity.. | 4 "LES 
Eyery thing being thus cleared up, the gentle- 
man adviſed my maſter to drop the affair, as pro- 
ſecuting it would only expoſe. him (till more, to 
which be willingly agreed, having no -inclination 
for any farther trouble about it. | 
The methodiſt, though, was far from being fo 
eaſily pacified for the loſs of the fruits of his ſum- 
mer's labour in the vineyard, which he thought 
worſe of than a thouſand beatings, and was re- 
ſolved to recover, if poſſible, in ſpite of all their 
ſcoffs and inſults. But the detection of the other 
part of his hiſtory had ſo entirely deſtroyed his 
credit, that he found it ia vain to perſiſt, efpe- 


cially as.the actor offered to make oath that he 


had that. very evening applied to him to borrow a 
ſhilling to pay his reckoning. Curling them all, 


therefore, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, he changed 


his route, and went upon another preaching pro- 


greſs in order to retrieve his loſs, in which pious 
work he prevailed upon his diſciple and fellow- 


ſufferer in ſhame, the ſervant maid, whoſe pockets 


had eſcaped the pillagers, to accompany him. 

By this time the waggon was ready to ſet out, 
when the reſt of the company departed, except 
the actor and his lady, who were ſo tired with 
that vulgar way of travelling, that they thought 
proper to continue their journey in the ſtage 
coach; and my maſter, who was laid up in ſalves 

: and 


— 
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and flannels, had loſt both ability and inclination 
to purſue his enterprize any farther. Ng 


— — | 
C-H A P. XV. 5 7 


ChRTSAL gives a ftriking account of his maſter. 
- He arrives in London, and pays a vijit to his 
miſtreſs. His curious method of courting. His 
miftreſs makes him a preſent of half her fortune be- 
Joreband, in return for which he promiſes to mar- 
. ry her next day, and then goes to his girl. Dif- 
; Ference-in his behaviour to the tuo, naturally ac- 
counted for. An uncommon gueſt at a wedding, 
. evith as uncommon'a manner of celebrating a nup- 
tial night, ſhew-a flill more uncommon inflance of 


matrimonial complaiſance. CHRYSAL changes his 


4 


| ſervice, 


6 ba E ſingularity of my maſter's character gave 
me a curioſity to take a view of his life, while 
he was ſleeping off ſome of the effects of his late 
adventure. He was born ina rank that ſupported 
the fair hopes of honour and advantage, which 
the firſt opening of his youth univerſally raiſed. 
But an error in his education blaſted all thoſe 
hopes in the bud, and drove him into every ex- 
treme of vice and folly which it was deſigned to 
guard againſt. 8 | . ei 
The bad conſequences which are ſeen to attend 
indulging the paſſions too far, oſten lead weak 
minds to attempt ſuppreſſing them entirely, with- 
out conſidering that the crime is only in the ex- 
ceſs. The dithculty and pain of this attempt 
throw ſuch a gloom over the whole appearance, 
Vor. IV. 1 as 
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as hides the native beauty of virtue, and makes it 
ſeem to be the ſource of unhappineſs to thoſe who 
view it only in theſe effects, ſo as to terrify them 
from the purſuit of it. 

On this error, pretended enthuſiaſts have in eve- 
ry age founded their influence, by enſlaving the 
mind to groundleſs terrors, which they never fail 
to turn to their own advantage. To the conduct 
of ſuch blind and baſe guides, the mother of my 
maſter, to whom the ſole care of his education 
had fallen by the death of her huſband, implicitly 
reſigned herſelf, and of courſe her ſon; in return 
for which, they flattered her fanaticiſm and vani- 
ty together, with promiſes of breeding him up in 
. the perfection of ſanctity. 5 : 2 

For this purpoſe, he was debarred from every 
innocent recreation, and haraſſed with ſtudies im- 
proper for his age. His appetites were mortified 
with faſting; his reſt was broken to chaunt hymns, 
and pray; nor was he allowed even to ſpeak but 
in ſcripture-phraſe z and all as the indiſpenſible 
duties of virtue and religion. 

Such a flavery naturally gave bim fo great an 
averſion to every thing that bore their names, that 
the moment he became his own maſter, he placed 
the ſupreme pleaſure of bis life, in acting in con- 
tradiction to them, by every inſtance of expenſive 
and vicious exceſs, in which he ſquandered away 
the inheritance of his anceſtors, and broke his con- 
ſtitution with a rapidity, that gave ſcandal to vice, 
put folly out of countenance, and made his name 
a by-word in an age of exccfſes. And in this ſi- 
tuation he was, when I came into his poſſeſſion. 

Though it was near noon before he awoke, the 
gentleman whoſe preſence had ſo luckily relieved 
- him the night before, waited to ſee him, when he 

ö | | compleated 
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compleated his kindeſs, by lending him money to 
defray his expences up to town, upon which he 
ſent for his equipage, and ſet off without farther ' 


concern at what had happened. 


On his arcival at London, he drove directly to 
the laſt place, which any other man in his cic- 
cumſtances would have honphe of going to. 'This 
was the houſe of a lady of large fortune, ta whom 
he had paid bis addrefles, ſince his extravagance 
had diſſipated his own; and with this peculiar 


| honeſty, that he never even pretended a regard to 


herſelf. Nr 

The ſuccefs of ſuch a courtſhip muſt appear im- 
probable ; but there is no accounting for the ca- 
price of woman. She had taken a liking to him, 
which ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the flights . 
he ſhewed her, and was reſolved to gratify it, if 
only nominally, for ſhe could expect no more, at 
the hazard of every happineſs of life. 1 

It may be ſuppoſed, that the fight of him, in 


ſuch a condition, ſtruck her ſeverely. She flew to 


him, threw her arms around his neck, and be- 
moaned his misfortune in the moſt paſſionate terms. 
But that was nod what he wanted: Shaking her 
off, without feigning the leaſt return to her fond- 
neſs, * Pſha !” (ſaid he) © leave off this ſtuff; and 
* let me know whether you have got the money 
* I told you I ſhould want to pay off thoſe debts 
C of hondur ! If you have, and will alſo give me. 
te up the reſt of your fortune, without reſerve, Dil 


„% marry you.” | 


« Will you?“ (exclaimed ſhe, in rapture} © then 
« you have it, if it were ten times as much. Here 
5 1t is,” (opening a bureau, and reaching him ag 
© handful of bank-notes) ** I /o/d out halt my for- 


tune to raiſe it, the very day you ſpoks ta me.“ 


R 2 «i 
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% wiſh I had known that,” (faid he, putting 
f the notes in his pocket) © and then I might have 
% made my excurſion into the country longer. 
„ Farewell! PII call upon you to-morrow even- 
« ing, and conclude the job. Do you. have the 
«© hangman and halter ready.” C 

_ What do you mean ? I don't underiand 
.c«c you,” , 

„ What ſhould I mean, but the: parſon, and the 
ring. Is not that an halter! And does not he 
hang us up with it for life??? 

© But can't you ſtay a few. moments! I want to 
„ know how you come in that condition!“ 

It was only a ſcrape about a wench. III tell 
« you the particulars another time. My girl 
«© would not forgive me, if the knew I was fo 
* Jong in town, without Song to her.” 

But will you certain ny come to-morrow ? 1 
am afraid you will di appoint me, now you 
% have got what you wanted.“ 


Never fear! I have not got what I want, 


"= "I you bave a ſhilling left in the world.” 

_* Saying which, he walked away, without deign- 
ing to take any. farther leave. | 

But his behaviour was not ſo cavalier, where be 
was going. The moment he entered his miſtreſs's 
room, ſhe flew at him, not with the fondneſs of a 
dove. „ So! (faid} ſhe) what bawdy-houſe have 
“you been breaking up now? You do well to 
come to me in ſuch a pickle; but I'll ſee you 
<6 damn'd before I take the crouble of nurſing 
e you.” 
* * Don't be in a paſſion, my love,” (ſaid be, 
taking ber in his arms, and giving her a kiſs); © It 
is no 2 _ I fell et 1 gang of foot- 

bk | 60 pads, 
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* pads, who abuſed me in this manner, becauſe I 
« made reſiſtance,” 
A very likely ſtory truly, invented, I ſuppoſe; 
«- to excuſe your not bringing me money ! but if 
te that is the caſe, you may. go to, the devil from 
% whence you came. Pll not be troubled with 
% your Tompany.” | | ; 

„No, my dear, I never come to you empty- 
*s handed, let me do as I will elſewhere,” With 
which words he pulled aut one of the bank-notes. 
he had juſt got from the other, and giving it to 
her, put = at length in a good humour. 

I ſee your indignation. at a man's acting in ſuch. 
a manner; but you could expect no other. The 
ſame baſeneſs of temper which could treat tbe o- 


ther woman with inſult, naturally ſubmitted to be 


inſulted by this. 
Lou —.— that his miſtreſs * have un- 
common attractions, to give her ſuch power over 


him You judge right. Her's were uncommon 


indeed. Sbe had loſt her hair and teeth in a ſa- 


- livation, and was allowed to be the moſt profligate- 


of her profeſſion 3 charms ſufficient to attach a. 
man of his taſte. 

My maſter having thus happily made his peace, 
the loving couple fat down to their bottle, as 
uſual, over which happening to mention his in- 
tended marriage the next day, her delicacy took 
ſuch offence, that ſhe poſitively refuſed to conſent: 
to it, till he promiſed not only that ſhe ſhould be- 
preſent, but alſo to return,. and ſpend his wedding: 


' night with her, to prove her triumph over the 


happy bride. 

Accordingly, he took her with him the next 
evening, and introducing her to the expecting fair: 
ane, 1 have brought my girl (faid he) to grace: 

3 aur 
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4 our nuptials. The dear creature inſiſted upon 
* it; and you know I can't refuſe her any thing. 


'The bride elect was ſo enraptured at the thought 
of her approaching happineſs, that ſhe had no 


9 


ſenſe of the inſult, but received her with polite- 


neſs, perhaps not without a mixture of pride on 
the occaſion. 6 


There are ſome ſcenes, the extravagance of 


which, beggars deſcription. I ſhalt therefore only 
ſay, that the behaviour of the company was in 
character, during the ceremony and entertain- 
ment, at the end of Which the bridegroom alle- 
ging his promiſe to go back with his miſtreſs, the 
convenient bride not only conſented, but alſo pro- 
poſed preparing an apartment for her, in her own 
houſe, to ſave him that trouble for the future, 1 
procure for herſelf the pleaſure of his company; a 

fchemie that was actually carried into execution, 
while ſhe had an houſe to receive her; which was 
not very long, a continuance of the ſame extrava- 


gance that had diſſipated his own fortune, ſoon 


diſfipating her's alſo. 
It may be imagined that I did not remain long 
in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a maſter. He % me, the 
next evening after his marriage, on a bet, that he 
could repeat the Lord's Prayer, which he laid on 
rpoſe to loſe, in order to prove how entirely he 
bad got Tid of the prejudices of education. 
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CaRrrSAL. makes ſome reflections, not likely to be 
much regarded. His maſter pays a love viſit to a 
young lady, whoſe father interpoſes unpolitely, and 
males ſome out-of-the-way objectiont. Cunye 
8417 maſter hits- upon a ſcheme fer getting over 
them. He propoſes marriage on certain terms, 
'  wwhich are agreed to, and the day fixed at à little 
-  diftance. - * | | 


T HAVE on former occaſions given you a ſuffi- 
cient deſcription how people of faſhion ſpend 
their time in gaming-houſes, where, though every 
meeting produces new misfortunes to ſome of the 
company, there is ſuch a fameneſs in the manner, 
as wilt not bear repetition, and muſt cloy any 
creature not abſolutely - under infatuation, or 
obliged ro make a trade of it for bread: as neither 


of which was the caſe of my new maſter, he left 


the company early, to purſue pleaſufes more in 
his own taſte. Orem Hos p 
In no inſtance are the contradictions in human 
conduct ſo ftrongly-ſhown, as in that of man to 
woman. He who would loſe his life rather than 
violate the ſtricteſt principles of honour or ho- 
neſty (as they are abſurdly diſtinguiſhed ' from 
each other); in his intercourſe with another man, 
not only ſcruples not to ſtudy deceit, and practiſe 
the blackeſt and baſeſt villanies againſt woman, 
but will even glory in the ſucceſs of them, when 
accompliſhed, without ſhowing remorſe in him- 
ſelf, or meeting reproof from others. 

The reaſon of this is generally ſaid to be man's 


| partiality to his own cauſe, which, as he has the 


power 


„ 


power of es in his wah MM ** uſur- 
pation or right, it matters not, makes. him par- 
don, in others, the crime he would be * o 
commit himſelf. 
But withqut exculpating him i in 8 leaſt, wo- 
man bears an heavy ſhare in the blame of her 
ſex's ruin. I mean not here by her immediate 
conſent in her own caſe, but by 3 countenance 
which ſhe ſhows to the perpetrators of it in that 
of others; it being as certain in fact, as it is groſs 
and abſurd to thought, that the foreſt recommen- 
dation to the general favour of women, is the 
fame of having ruined numbers of them. 

Whether this, proceeds from a vain ambition of 
triumpbing over the triumpher, or an affectation 
of diſdaining to eſpouſe the cauſe of the fallen, 
as having forfeited the common regards of huma- 
nity, makes no difference in the | conſequence, 
whatever it may in the crime, - as/it opens an op- 
portunity to the ſpoiler, to extend his conqueltg 
often upon themſelves, in the midſt of their ſecu- 
zity 3 whereas, would women ſhow a true ſenſe of 
the honour of their ſex, by refuſing every kind of 
intercourſe with ' ſuch as had ever violated it, 
man's partiality to himfelf would loſe its effect, 
and all his dehgns upon them be reſtrained. with- 
in the proper boundaries of virtue. 

From the place where I came into the poſſeſſion 
of my new maſter, he went to pay a viſit to a 
young lady ef uncommon beauty and mexit, 


whom he was violently in love with; that is, he 
was earneſtly bent upon gratifying his deſire for 
her, at the expence of her ruin; an enterprize- 
for which he was eminently qualified, being. poſe 
&fled of all the 2 wg youth, fortune, and 


addreſs, and abſolutely 


ree from every reſtraint 
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of principle, as he had proved on ſeveral ſucceſs- 


ful occaſions of the ſame kind. The reception he 
met, ſhowed that he had made an intereſt in her 
heart; but all his experience in the ſcience of in- 


trigue, could not elude the vigilance of her virtue 


for a moment, nor find the leaſt opening for any 
attack upon her honour. ; 7 


m * 


- Such difficulties only redoubled his ardour. As 


he was conſidering therefore, next morning, how _ 


he ſhould proceed, he was interrupted in his me- 
ditations by a viſit from his miftrefs's father. Af- 
ter ſome time ſpent in common chat, . I have 
taken the liberty to wait upon you, Sir (ſaid 
« the father), about an affair, the importance of 
“ which, to my: happineſs, will apologize for any 
© ſeeming unpoliteneſs in it. I have for. ſome 
<« time taken notice of the frequency of your vi- 


« fits to my houſe, the honour of which Iam 
8 juſtly ſenfible of, but not ſo far dazzled: by, 
4 bu 


t I can ſee the motive of them through it; 

« and therefore muſt, ſor many reaſons, beg leave 
& to-defire that you will difcontinue them.“ 

„ ]J-—-L—I don't underſtand you, Sir, (anſwered 

my maſter, a good deal diſconcerted at fo un- 


© expected an addreſs}; I have no motive that I 
©, defire to conceal, or is anyway inconſiſtent. 


«© with the character of a gentleman.” * -- 


Pardon me, Sir, (replied the other); I mean 
©« no ſuch thing. But Yet, what may be thought 


e conſiſtent with that character in ſome things, 
may be very inconſiſtent with the happineſs of 


« a father. Jo be plain, Sir, I am not ſo unac- 
© quainted-with the world, but I can fee that all 
% your viſits are paid to my daughter; and as ſhe 
<« ig not upon a level with you, either in family 


© or fortune, for. a wife, L muſt reptat my requeſt 


« that 


22 CHRYSAL: Ox, the 


« that you will drop a purſuit which muſt there- 
4% fore have another view.“ | 

* You do injuſtice to your daughter (returned 
« my maſter, recovered from his ſurprize, and 
4% convinced that it was in vain to diſſemble an 
« longer), to ſay that ſhe is not ypon a level wit 
« any man alive. I am above the vain pride of 
« family; and as to fortune, my own ſatisfies 
„% me, without hazarding my happineſs to ſeek 


&« for more.” n * 

« 'Theſe (ſaid the lady's father) are truly the 
« ſentiments of a gentleman, nor have. I any 
% doubt of the fincerity with which you declare 
% them. But there are other conſiderations that 
« make it impoſhble to carry them into execu- 
« tion. You and my daughter profeſs different 
« principles of religion; and as I can by no 
* means expect that you ſhould change your's, 
% fo I hope ſhe is too firmly eftabliſhed in her's, 
« to quit them for any worldly honour or advan- 
46 tage.“ APY | | | * 

This was a ſtroke my maſter was not prepared 
for. He acquieſced therefore ſeemingly, with 
the beſt grace he could, to avoid entering more 
explicitly into the ſubject, till he ſhould have 
time to concert meaſures for getting over this 
new difficulty; for his honour was now piqued ; 
and he reſolved to ſtop at nothing, if only- to pu- 
niſh the inſolenee of her father, in -preſuming to 
forbid him his houſe. | | 
| Accordingly, after revolving a variety of 
ſchemes, he fixed upon one which he thought 
could not fail. Big with this hope, he went next 
morning to wait upon his miſtreſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the interdiction of her father; and finding her 
alone, after ſome moments of mutual confuſion, 
* _ 
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on the circumſtances of ſuch a meeting, © I—I— 
„-A am come, Madam, (faid my maſter, heſi- 
« tating, and bluſhing as he ſpoke); I am come 


in conſequence of what paſſed between your 


« father and me yeſterday, of which I preſume 
« he has informed you. It never was my deſign 
e to diſavow a paſhon, upon which depends the 
« happineſs of my life. I only waited till ſome 
particular circumſtances ſhould enable me to. 
« declare it with more convenience. But. as be 
«© has made the diſcovery, that reſerve is no long- 
« er neceſſary. If therefore, Madam, I can be 
© ſo happy as to find favour in your fight, all his 
„ objections I preſume will be removed, by my 
© offering to marry you directly, on this ſole con- 

dition, that our marriage ſhall be kept invio- 

lably ſecret, till I have accompliſhed ſome af- 


« 
cc 
& fairs, to which you muſt be ſenſible the differ 
T 
cc 


© ence of our religions would be a prejudice, 

The ceremony ſhall be performed by any cler- 
« pyman you pleaſe, in the preſence of your fa« 
te ther, and any other witneſſes in whoſe ſecrecy we 


„ can confide, and every thing done that can 


« convince you of the ſincerity and honour of 
„* my attachment. Speak then, deareſt Madam, 
% and make me happy, by complying with a pro- 
6 poſal that has your happineſs in view, equally 
« with my own.” 5 

« ſhould be unworthy of the honour you do 
« me,” (anſwered ſhe, the bluſh of true modeſty 
heightening the charms of her beauty) “ if I could 
« Jet it interfere with ſuperior obligations. When 
© the approbation of my father gives a proper 
« ſanCtion to your application to me, you will 


probably find no great difficulty in making my 


«inclination go hand in hand with my _— 


204 CHRYS AT: Or, . 
- Her father juſt then entering, relieved her from 


_ the embarraſſment of any farther converſation up- 
on ſo delicate a ſubject, and ſhe withdrew. But 


my maſter was under no fuch-difficulty. Encou- 
raged by a reply ſo favourable to his hopes, he di- 
ted his propoſal to her father, who 


realy 
n im a deciſive anſwer next morning. 
As the manner of his reception left him no 
room to doubt of his ſucceſs, he went again, at 
the time appointed, when the father gave his con- 
ſent without difficulty, as did his miſtreſs,” ſtipu- 
lating only for a ſhort delay till ſhe ſhould return 
from the wedding of 'a young lady, her couſin, 
who lived at ſome diftance 'in 'the country, and 
had engaged her to attend her upon that occaſion. 
As he could make no juſt objection to this, how- 


. conſented, with a compliment that his reſolution 
was too firmly fixed for any time to make him 
N it, and then took * 1 — at 
the ſucceſs of his project. 
| 1 1 
e 


cnars41˙7 maſter is privately eee). . Nor for 


. tigfied with one wife for love, he wants another 
for money. He propeſes the "matter to his wife, on 
whoſe refuſal be di aisle oſes his grand feheme in 
_ deep as it is laid, be has the cation 
find himſelf anticipated, and his own Weapons 
E . 2 — It Conſequences of this diſco- 
55 RYSAL's maſter tales a common me- 
2 of Jlencing Pee CHrvsaL ee his 


Te H x {miles of vous ods the ſunſhine of life, 


as the mind is then too intent upon the ob- 
| jet 


ever diſagreeable, ſuſpenſion of his hopes, be 
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jeg er ion, to ſee the inoonyenienceg Which DP; 
embitter the enjoyment of it. + 2 
© abſence of bis miſtreſs, tho! comfilerably 1 eng- 
er than he had ap > paſſed away plea- 
_ ſantly, in rhe thought of bis approaching happi- 
neſs. As ſoon as ſhe returned, therefore, he di- ey 
Wi aimed the performance of her promiſe ;- to 
all parties conſenting, they were married by 

his own chaplain in the private manner he defired. 

Poſſeſſed thus of his wiſhes, his next care "Was 


to enjoy them with the moſt convenience to him 


ſelf. For this purpoſe be took an houſe next 'to' 
his own, and opening a ſecret communication be- 
tween them, he removed her thither, - as he could 
not take her Sireflly. home tp 1 declaring his 
marriage. 
-"Mortifying 45 the ; hfietione ap ppearance of fuck 
- a<ſituation muſt have been to her, ſhe made no © 
Cbjeckion, but complied implicitly, in that and 
every thing elſe; as if ſhe had no will but his. 
Paſſions merely ſenſual are ſoon ſated. Though: 
the reſemblance of this intercourſe to an intrigue, . 
heightened the pleaſure of it, be had not carried 
it on long, when an opportunity of marrying: to 
t advantage, in the yrs +} the world; awoke 
bis ambition, and gave his withes another turn. 
After ſome little $ confi with bimſelf, in which | 
Fen object in view proved too powerful for that in 
poſſeſſion, he reſolved to break the matter to his 
wife. Accordingly, as they fat to one 
morning at breakfaſt, after ſome expr of un- 
common tenderneſs, «« The regard which my dear- 
«© eſt girl has always ſnewn for me,” (ſaid he, 55 
bluſhing at his own baſeneſs as he ſpoke,) “co 
2 — me that ſhe will not only take ae 


« to bear- of any thing to my advantage, but alſo 
* forward it as far as * be in ber power 
Vol. IV, 


- 
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«c I have bee 


ou ſhould, imagine fuch a preface neceſſary. to 
« « Baade . you. think pine de com. 
% mand.“ 
% Very tus, 17 deareſt life.. But—but—but 
ec, ' there. are ſome things, the nature of which re- 
© quires delicacy, even to Jus whole underſtand- 
« ing ia ſuperiot to the foibles of your: ſex. You: 
<, know the. young lody Northland! I haye re- 
cc, geized. intimation that my addreffes would not 
«bg paacceptable to her. Now, as her rank and 
fortune would entitle. me to expect the Git, bo- 
«© nours in the ſtate, I have that confidence in the 
4 attachment and.love. of my deareſt girl, as to 

nk that Jo wall act Oppoſe my intereſt.” — 
7 As bow ?” (replied the. cagerly, alarmed at 

95 but unwilling to think ſo meanly of him 
as to underſtand it); * As; bow What intereft 

«can, you.polhbly,haxe in her rank and fortune Fg 

= intereſt.which the law. gives an huſband. 

5 Pofſalion! abſolute. poſſeſſion of the whole. 
1 An huſband ? Good God! how can that be 
1 — not alrea — 77 
1 True, N life be as as that marriage 
Fig a ſecret, if it can be kept ſo, it will be no 


«obſtacle... You ſhall remain as you are, the wie. 
of my love, and I will be only. the huſband of 


, her fortune... 
Ho you men, whaſs minds. ate ſtronger, 
«take. pleaſure in playing with the weakneſs, of 
46 woman? The. very mention of ſuch a thing, 
4, even in jeſt, (for. it. is — 2 you can be fe- 
eee ror.ͤ— « 7 


hope no addon of my life,” (anſwered ſhe, 
. 1 bis ſpeaking in ſuch a manner). © fince 
n, married to you, has given any rea- 
<«. ſon to doubt either my duty or affection, that 
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« In jet! I am ſerious, upon my honour z and 
expect your immediate compliance, as a proof 

«©-of your duty and affection . . 
And can you mention hondur, in the fame 
<4 dreath with ſuch a baſe propofal ? What a pro- 
c fanatidn of the word But whether you are ſe- 
« rious, or not, I muſt be fo on ſuch an veca- 
«© ſton; and therefore I declare that I never will 
tc faerifce both honour and conſcience, by giv- 


«© ing what you are pleaſed to call a proof of du- - 


« ty and affection, but what would really prove 
te that I had neither.” —— . 2 

* This romantic ſpirit, child, much as you 
. think it becomes you, is all thrown away. I 


am determined, and you muſt ſubmit. But, 


© let me reſt you, that on the manner of that 
* ſabmiſſon depends, your future welfare, If 
% you comply properly with my propofal, I will 
«© make a ſettlement upon you that ſhall exceed 
« any expectations you could naturally have had 
&« in life, and remain your huſband in every thing 
* but the empty name. But, if you attempt 
© making the leaſt oppofition to my will, I caſt 
. you off from this moment to beggary and ſhame 
* nor ſhall any late repentance'ever bring me to 
©« receive you again; fo confider the conſequence 
er before you raſhly run upon your ruin; I ſhall 
c expect your final refolation to-morrow.” —— 

« For that, you need not wait a moment. I 
te fear no conſequence that cart attend my doing 


* what is right. The duty of -obedience I have 
4 fulfilled in its utmoſt extent, by immuring my- 


&« ſelf thus, and forfeiting my good name, to keep 
« your ſecret ; but while my conſcience witneſſed 
« for the purity of my heart, I regarded not the 
© preſent cenſure of the world, no more than I 
„ do. now, from the ſame principle of virtuous 

Wo, ro « reſolution, 
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66, reſolution, your vain threats; for in ſuch a light 
4 laws of my ua. enable me. 46: hold 
them. — 


DE The laws of your country, modi þ Then 


« claim their protection, if you pleaſe ; but you 


= 46 „ vill find that they afford none to you. 


with. a ſpirit. raiſod gs 


©! marriages as your's, between people — — 

4 different religions, are made void by thoſe laws; 
4 and therefore, if you think proper to depend 
5 them, I gire you this notice, that . you 
have nothing to expect from me but, what er 
mall procure you.” — 

„% And was this. ur motive“ (returned the, 
indignation) . for. deũir- 
* ing a private ?-Impoſhble ! you could 
©. not, cannot be ſo baſe. You only. have a mind 


1 to try my reſolution, which you ſhall. ever. find 


4 


ble in this, and ery cauſe of IK 
« and hon our. N 1g -52 


5 e, Madam, I have „ 


manner; therefore, once more I deſire yau to 
jet me know y our final determination; for, not- 
<<. withſtanding. this behaviour, I ſtill have ſuch a 


- regard for you, that Lam unwilling to take an 


e anſwer that muſt ſeparate us for ever. Think 
« then, before you 1 and let my making 
« you this re offer, and; eventing. your 

« expoting.yourſelf x n. 2 return 


> .66 of proper gratitude.” 


« I want not a moment to determine. 3 
— virtue. and vice, infamy and hanour.?—— _ -- 
Then take the — and blame * 


« ſelf when it is too late. 
I will, if any blame falls on me. Anti now 


| _ that 1 5 you are ſerious, in return for the no- 


4 tice you have ſo generouſly given me, I let you 


« know hat I have ao the wr you 
1 atter 
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« flatter yourſelf you have over me, by conform- 
« ing legally your religion, before I was mar- 
« ried to you.” 
„ Confuſion | what is that you ſay? When 
« where did you conform?“ 

„When I went to the wedding of my couſin, 
« az you will find upon enquiry, which I adviſe 
«© you to make, before you proceed farther in a 


© 'feheme that can only expoſe you to worſe in- 


% famy than that with which you threatened me.“ 
« Infernal witoh ! was this your love?“ 
% No; it was the prudence of my friends.” 


fork love could harbour no doubt of you; but 
ve, 


new you better, and took this honeſt, 

ih precaution, to guard againſt villany, which 
«© now am ſeyſible they forefaw 7 and therefore, 
«©:25-you have thought proper to refer me to the . 
60 law, F now tell you. that I will immediately 
* claim its protection, and deelare my marriage, 
« nor ſuffer any longer in the opinion of the world 
e by a ſecrecy that was enjoined for ſo baſe a pur- 


.« pole, by which I ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſaving another woman from e in- 


«© to the ſnare laid for her.. 
Saying this, ſhe flung out of the room, to con- 
ceal tears which ſhe thought would betray a weak- 


nefs unworthy of her, and could no longer reſtrain. 


he nature of my maſter's meditations on this 
difcovery, may be eaſily conceived. He curſed 


that fooliſh fondneſs which had tbus led him blind- 
fold into his own ſnare, and damn'd alt woman- 


kind, in revenge for being foiled at his own Wea . 
pons' by one of the ſex. 

When be had vented his rage in this manner. 
for ſome time, a ſudden gleam of hope flattered. 
him, chat what ſhe ſaid might pollbly have been 


8 3 only 


only the inſtantanedus 
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ſuggeſlion of reſentment 
and: deſpair, without being really true. Pleaſed 


with the thought, he ſent directly to make the 


F. 


in worſe than widowhood, and. repent of the folly 


| -perate. He-threw off every appearance of 


enquiry, the reſult oſ whieh confirmed the 
defeat of all his deſigns. '« But this was net the 
only-mortification he ſuffered. His wife, the mo- 
ment ſhe left him, went to her father, and diſco- 
vering to him her buſband's baſeneſs, he ſupport - 
ed her in her reſolution of declaring her marriage, 


zs the moſt proper means to pte vent bie lormiog 


any farthet ſchemes againſt her. 

The conſequence is obvious. The public-1 re- 
ceived ſucn ̃ curious piece of foandal with plea- 
ſure, id reſpect. to his wife, if only to her 
contempt for him; particularly the women, who 
made her's the cauſe” of the ſex, as he had pre- 
cluded all Saucer * dehigns * bimſelf * 7 

2 
though, however fatering- to ber regity 
and reſentment at the time, only widened a 
breach, that ſhe wiſhed to cloſe. His pride was 
piqued to diſappoint her defign, as ſhe had bis, 
— out the reſt of ber. life 


of attempting to attach to herſelf a man who fhie 


| Aae had betrayed others of the ſex” — + 


maſter, this detection made him deC- 
regard 


As for my 


even to common deeency, which he thought could 


. down. ſcandal, by glorying in his. vices z. in the 


be of uſe to him, and determined to bear 


performance of which gallant reſolution, he gave 
me to a ſtage-dancer, who gave me to · an half: pay 
Tal. tb wc me to e e * — 
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of certain intere ng 6 oe 
com-. 


man Ward. Great exptHtations d: hſappeinted. ” The 


44 conſe guence of planning in the chſet the operations 


. of the field, with. the. * 7 that [penn Heer. 
. tice. 2 


HRYSAL'- maſter 5 in the courſe of his journey 
From VIEXxA to Lis Ox, falls in with one of 
armies engaged in carrying. on the war. ) 
„„The army through which my maſter was ob- 
4 liged to -paſs, as I have ſaid, though paid by 
« England, and the flower of it compoled of Brie 
. tons, was.commanded by a German general, i in 


_ ©. diſgraceful:acknowledgment of the want of mi- 


* litary merit, equal to ſuch a charge, in the nas 


. tives. — Vol. II. 


Such an indignity ta. a ke ever- famed. in ; 
war, and jealous of their honour, muſt appear un- 
accountable. but the web of human. policy is 


woven in ſo myſterious a manner, as to reconcile 


inconſiſtencies ſtill harder to be accounted for, on 


the common principles of reaſon. 


When this army. was firſt. formed, the com 


mand of it was. given to a Briton, whoſe militacy 


abilities bad, in their opening dawn, ſaved his coun- 
try from ruin, and now, in their meridian, promiled 


to raiſe bis name to an equality. in glory, with 
thoſe of moſt renawn, in the long lift. of 
bur the wiſdom of thoſe. B a. by. which the 


eroesʒ 
world. is governed, defeated: expectations ſo juſtly 


founded, and depriyed his country for ever of the | 
advantage of ſuch abilities. 


As the profeſſed deſign of this army was only to 
the eh, and defend the 
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allies of England from their attacks, it was judged 
fufficient to make it barely of ſuch-force, as might 
effect that defence, with the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
allies: themſelves. Though an inferior army niay 
act ſucceſefully on the defenſive, in repeſling an 
immediate affault upon ĩtſelf, yet where its attention 
is extended to the defence of diſtant objects, the 
neceſſity of dividing ſach inferior ſtrength; en- 
hances the diſpropprtion, ſo as not only to defeat 
the deſign, but alſo often to involve the defenders 
in the ruin they were meant ro avert from others. 
The r of ſuch an event was evident in the 
preſent caſe; but ſome divifions in the | Engh/b 
councils made it impoſſible to obviate it, by mak- 
ing the force of the army equal to the end it was 
- appointed for; cettain gatriott having oppoſed the 
forming of any ſuch army at all, with fo plauſible, 
and popular arguments, that the ſovereign: was 
' obliged to be ſatisfied, for the preſent, with the 
ſhadow of one, as I may fay, in expeQation of 
being able to reinforce it, by degrees, as the pa- 
triatt expected to make their compliance with fuck. 
a. meaſure, the means for gaining the end of their 
patriotiſm; that is, raiſing themſelves to power. 
You ſeem ſurprized at my calling men, who) 
could act with fuch a view, and oppoſe a meaſure, 
which I bave ſaid to be founded on eyery moti 
of honour and juſtice, by the reſpectable name of 
patriots. But in this, as in very many other things, 
the name remains, after the idea it was deſigned to 
reprefent is loſt. Patriotiſm, that once meant the 
nobleſt exertion of difintereſted virtue, by which 
| every attention to private advantage was ſacrificed 
to the public good, fignifies now no more, than 
an oppolition to the meafures of government, whe- 


ther right or wrong, ſupported by fuch pretences 
26 are molt Hei 0 mimt . 
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| ien ze governors ate ſo embarraſſed, as to. 
e obliged e to a ſhare of their 
ower, when they directly throw off the maſk, for 
bog: other to take up; and do themſelves the; ver! 
t a which they before declaimed againſt w 4 


ſuch noiſe and vehemence. By this. genetal- de- 
ſcription I. do not abſolutely preclude a few parti- 
cular exceptions; nor deny the merit of ſome men 
Who, even in modern times, have deſerved the 
name, in all the honour of its original meaning. 
The nature of ſuch a command, and the impro- | 
bability of its ſucceſs, would have deterred any 
man from accepting it, who was not aQtuated — | 
principles fo truly patriotic,. as to make bim di 
regard every other motive, for the. mere poſſibility 
of lecving bis coun tg. 
As the abilities Pi the. genetal often make up for 
e the weakneſs of an army, the Fritons under his 
| command, confiding in him, looked upon the ſu- 
perior force of theic enemies with . as pro- 
miſing them the greater glory. Nor was this con- 
fidence without foundation; he had led them to 
victory before, when they ſcarte deſerved the name 
of regular forces; and had fnce, with unwearied 
: care, aſſiſted their-native-valour with every adran- 
| tage of the moſkjugicious' diſcipline. * Under ſuch. 
| 2 commander, therefore, what might not ſuch. 
R Bog to do.? But a difficulty, ſtilł. more diſ- 
. tretung than the, inferiority of his force, diſap- 
ö pointed all thoſe hopes: „ | 
g Military operations, are ſo complicated, that | 
2 every motion of an army requires a corteſpondent 
a one, in that oppoſed to it. Tbe. obvious truth of 
: this, ſhows. Ty ſagacity of, jahoing in the cloſet 
, the operations of the field, Partici ar objects in- 
deed may be propoſed, but the method of accom- 
0 pliſhing them muſt be let. to che judgment of the 
| oh. Nika: : commander. 
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8 as occaſion may direct, it being 2 
ny Cnc to foreſee and provide r 1 

ntaneous contingeneies which 2 make 
key — deviation from any ſyſtem that 
1 have been laid down, ;ndiſgentably neceſ- 
* my. Where this diſcretionary power'is abridged, 

and the motions of a general marked out for him, 
it mult be from the fault of his adverſaries, if he 
performns any thing of conſequenee. 


The firft who introduced this ſcheme of (hack- | 


Ting a commander, were churchmen, who, puffed. 


up by the power which their influence over the 


. weakneſs of princes gave them, diſdained to ap- 
Pear incapable of apy thing ;. and therefore, » 
their want of military knowledge would not 
mit their undertaking the actual command of art 
mies, they took this method of ſhowing their abi - 
ties and authority, by. directing how the com- 
manders of Rn ſhould ceed J a method, 
"however abſurd in fiſelf, fo flattering to human 
felf-ſufficiency,. that princes adopted it after, 
when age or infirmity in ** leading 
heir forces to the field. | | 
— —— 
CH AP. XIX. 


eee The natural event of fob „ ſituation. 
. The general, viftoriourwver himſelf, quits the pur- 
I f military glory for the practice of I the virtues 
of peace.  Perfidy of the enemy juſtly puniſhed. 
army is formed again under Fa command of a 
GERMAN, and a ſugur- plum given to the EN G- 
112, 70 Aab their mouths at ſuch an inſult. 


* more by directions of this kind, | 


than even by the weakneſs of tris army, the 


Britiſh: 


„ SHRNH MW. TT 
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Britiſt general took the field, rather in obedience. 


to his duty than from any / hope of ſucceſs, and li- 


terally to ohſerue the mot ions of an enemy, whom 


he was not able to oppoſe. * 
The etent Was as be foreſaw. The enemy, ſu- 


pexior in ſtrengtb, and at liberty to ſeize every ad- 


vantage, while he could only act in conſequence.” 
ol orders given at a diſtance, and impoſſible to be 


always proper; ſoon turned his attention from the 


defence of others, to the preſervation of his own 
army. But, even this, the (circumſtances he was 
in, made it impoffible for all his judgment and in- 


trepidity to eſfect, though diſplayed in a manner 


that made his name immortal, otherwiſe than by 
giving. up the countries he was ſent io defend, 
an the beſt terms he could procuie, and diſarming. 
his.qwn NO ps. £ 

Mortifying as ſuch a neceſſity muſt have been 


to an heart, panting for glory, bis conduct, under. 


it, reflected more real hondur upon him, than any 


victory, gained againſt probability, at the immi- | 


nent hazard of the loſs of his whole army, could 
have done, as it ſhowed, that he was ſuperior even 
to the deſire of fame, when claſhing with the in- 


tereſt of his country. 


But they who had driven him to this neceſſity, 
by diſabling him from purſuing the diQates of 
his own judgment, thought proper to view his 
conduct in another light, and cenſure in him 
their own errors. The honeſt indignation of con- 
ſcious virtue could not brook treatment ſo diſen- 
genuous. In juſtice to himſelf, therefore, he te- 
ſigned. all military command, and, quitting the 
profeſſion of arms for ever, devoted the remainder 
of his days to the practice of every virtue of peace. 
As to the countries which he had been thus 
diſappointed from defending, their troubles ended 
not 
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not ſo eably, The enemy, in the inſolence of 
power, ſoon broke through the terms on which 
they had dern given vp, and treated the army 
that had ſubmitted on the ſecutity of public'faith, 
with every inſtance of the moſt flagrant injuſtice. 
All obligations are mutual. The breach of one 
party therefore diſengages the other. Provoked by 

fuch perſidy, the ger army Joined the natives, 
and aroſe with all the futy of revenge upon their 
oppreſſors. Such attacks are not to be reſiſted. 
The tyrarits were driven out of all their con- 

ueſts; and, to prevent their recovery of them, 
the army was formed again, of force ſufficient-to 
accompliſh the end propoſed, and the command 
of it given tb a-German of proved abilities, free 
from the reſtrictions which had made thoſe of the 
late commander of no effect, his miſcarriage hav- 
ing ſhown the abſurdity of them; and the Engliſb 
patriots, who had before oppoſed the raiſing any 
ſuch army, having ſucceeded in their views of 
getting into power, now aided the deſign with 
all their influence; “ though, to palliate their 
« diſgrace, and to ſatisfy the jealouſy of the Eng- 
&-/;ſh, they had the imaginary privilege of being 
* immediately under a commander of their own, 
* and ſubject only to their own laws, in all 
« things except the operations of the war, when 
« they were of neceſlity to obey the German 
« commander in chief,” Fol. II. 
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